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I:   THE  FACTORS  INVOLVED 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  the  month  of  August  1914,  did  not  get  to  the 
work  of  promiscuous  slaughter  from  any  hasty,  passing 
whim.  After  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  (somewhat  re- 
luctant) submission  to  the  religion  of  Christian  fellowship, 
the  chief  European  races  had  been  compelled  at  last  to 
acknowledge  that  a  decision  by  the  sword  and  the  gun 
was  too  near  the  methods  of  the  savage  to  be  adopted 
by  respectable  people.  It  was  seen  quite  clearly  that  we 
could  no  longer  pleasantly  indulge  in  superior  allusions 
to  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  Barbaric  epoch  if  our  own 
hands  were  not  comparatively  clean  of  blood  and  gun- 
powder. Besides,  it  was  generally  agreed  that,  quite 
apart  from  any  Christian  sentiment  of  brotherly  love, 
a  better  method  had  been  discovered  of  conquering  our 
fellow-men.  When  the  modern  man  feels  the  desire  of 
conquest  and  piracy,  he  goes  into  trade,  or  he  becomes  a 
banker.  It  is  safer  than  the  old  method,  and  the  profits 
are  higher.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  simple-minded 
Mohammed  and  the  German  princes  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  of  Religion  to  preach  dominance  by  the  sword.  The 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Manchester  and  Chicago, 
of  BerUn  and  Milan  and  Petrograd,  had  decided  that  their 
ledgers  and  banking  accounts  would  get  into  intolerable 
disorder  if  wild  men  kept  shooting  through  the  ofiSice 
windows. 
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At  least  such  appeared  to  be  the  position.  Therefore, 
it  seems  obvious  that  no  mere  scratching  on  the  surface 
of  modern  affairs  is  likely  to  give  any  sufficient  reason 
for  this  volcanic  eruption  of  1914,  just  as  the  travellers 
to  Vesuvius  will  not  get  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  moun- 
tain's fire  by  digging  in  the  gardens  round  Naples. 

The  basis  of  this  book  is  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  even  the  most  trivial  understanding  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  this  Great  War  without  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  nations  that  are  fighting  it.  One 
very  recent  event  in  Germany  will  show  how  closely  this 
War  is  Unked  with  the  oldest  history  of  European  afiairs. 
A  book  by  Herr  Bloem,  "  Das  eiserne  Jahr,"  which  has 
sold  by  the  thousand  in  BerUn  during  this  year,  put  into 
print  the  statement  that  France  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  world,  and 
continued  :  "  Rome  has  fallen,  Spain  is  humbled,  Italy 
is  worn  out  ...  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Romance  civiUsation  " — the  modest 
assumption  being  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  another 
stock  of  ideas,  the  Teutonic. 

Now  that  statement  can  only  be  weighed  by  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  two  thousand  years 
wherein  the  Latin  or  Romance  dominance  has  existed.  It 
is  a  record  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will  not  be  judged  by 
arm-chair  philosophers,  of  however  Teutonic  a  stoUdity 
of  learning  and  research.  It  is  only  the  Ages  that  can 
judge  the  Ages.  Nevertheless,  a  few  of  the  broadest 
facts  of  history  may  be  profitably  recalled  to  the  mind 
of  those  who  are  audacious  enough  to  seek  the  reasons 
for  this  stupendous  Great  War  of  1914.  The  German 
minds  have  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  empire  build- 
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ing  which  is  to  replace  the  structure  of  Rome.  Let  us 
take  them  at  their  estimate  and  examine  the  general 
evidence. 

Beneath  the  historical  evidence,  it  will  quickly  be 
discovered  that  there  is  the  still  older  fact  of  Race. 
There  is  no  happier  hunting-ground  for  the  rash  free- 
lance of  generalisation  than  the  subject  of  racial  dis- 
tinctions. Teuton,  Celt,  Slav  and  Latin  are  terms 
bandied  about  with  a  confidence  that  is  by  no  means 
always  justified  by  the  facts.  At  the  best,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  and  the  present  distribution  of  races 
is  a  dark,  unexplored  continent  of  Science.  Probably, 
every  great  nation  is  made  up  of  the  most  confused 
mixture  of  more  clearly  defined  stocks. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  recall  in  this  book  that  the  War 
of  1914  cannot  comfortably  be  summed  up  as  a  great 
racial  struggle  between  a  Teutonic  race  in  the  middle, 
fighting  Slavs  on  the  east  and  south ;  Celtic-Latins  on 
the  west  side,  and  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  north.  On 
closer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  much 
Teutonic  blood  in  France  ;  still  more  Celtic  blood  in 
Germany  and  Austria  ;  there  are  many  Slavs  in  Germany ; 
while  the  history  of  Russia,  although  not  its  population, 
has  been  dominated  by  Teutonic  blood  throughout. 

This  War  is  indeed  a  great  clashing  of  races,  but  the 
problem  is  not  so  simple  as  many  have  hastily  assiuned. 
Still  more  have  most  failed  to  realise  the  close  cousinship 
of  the  Slav  and  the  Celt.  The  Slav  of  Western  Russia 
and  Galicia  and  the  Breton  peasant  are  perhaps  the 
purest  stocks  of  Europe ;  and  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  two  are  of  closer  kinship  than  anything 
which  binds  them  to  many  of  their  nearer  neighbours. 
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Once  more,  closely  allied  to  the  racial  facts  are  the 
psychological  distinctions  that  have  thrust  themselves 
forward  in  almost  every  column  of  war  news.  The  con- 
dition of  German  morals  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the 
infringement  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  On  that 
evidence  most  national  histories  would  wear  an  equally 
soiled  look.  But  that  the  German  psychology  should 
have  imagined  that  Belgium  could  be  cowed  by  gross 
brutality  to  civilians  is  an  astounding  fact  that  will 
illuminate  many  corners  of  this  dark  problem.  It  is 
really  instructive  to  analyse  that  pecuHar  condition  of 
a  national  mind  that  seriously  thinks  it  will  help  towards 
the  crushing  of  the  French  if  a  few  bombs  thrown  into 
Paris  succeed  in  killing  some  children  and  elderly  persons. 
It  is  the  more  astounding  that  the  Germans  should  offer 
this  method  of  warfare  as  a  proof  of  their  good  faith  in 
desiring  to  spread  Teutonic  culture  in  a  fertile  flood  over 
a  barbaric  or  worn-out  earth.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
to  consider  this  national  psychology  in  a  calm,  dis- 
attached  manner.  It  must  not  be  dismissed  as  merely 
pertaining  to  the  abnormal  and  insane.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  nation,  so 
likewise  it  is  impossible  to  sign  a  lunacy  certificate  for 
a  whole  people. 

This  psychological  side  of  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
altogether  coincident  with  the  matter  of  Race,  although 
it  is  no  doubt  nearly  related.  But  that  it  is  an  in- 
dependent factor  will  appear  when  one  remembers  that 
the  peaceful  Danes  and  the  cultured  Swedes  are  near 
kinsmen  of  the  hooHgan  Prussians ;  perhaps  nearer  akin 
than  the  latter  are  to  their  brothers  of  South  Germany. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  find  some  explanation  of  this  fact. 
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The  use  of  the  adjective  "  hooligan,"  in  reference  to 
the  Prussians,  must  not  be  regarded  as  merely  an  alien 
and  prejudiced  opinion.  It  is  used  in  an  attempt  to  be 
scientii&cally  exact.  The  men  who  seize  the  opportunity 
of  a  state  of  war  to  kill  the  unarmed,  and  to  burn  monu- 
ments of  art  and  craftsmanship,  are  of  exactly  the  same 
type  as  the  ignorant  and  improperly  fed  criminals  who 
will  seize  the  opportunity  of  a  fire  or  a  political  disturb- 
ance to  commit  any  damage  within  their  reach.  The 
Prussian  has  only  worked  out,  with  German  pedantry, 
the  methods  which  the  youths  of  the  slmns  adopt  with 
unconscious  levity.  To  take  the  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting one's  ideas  by  noise  and  violence  is  exactly 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  boys  who  break  up  the  political 
meeting  of  a  party  to  which  they  are  opposed.  There- 
fore, following  the  admirable  scientific  rule  that  similar 
circumstances  should  be  denoted  by  similar  terms,  the 
word  hooligan  is  used  as  the  most  exact  word  to  cover 
the  facts.  It  is  a  word  which  does  not  yet  appear  in 
all  the  more  orthodox  dictionaries.  But  then  the 
Prussian  has  not  before  appeared  in  civiUsed  society. 
Perhaps,  in  this  sense,  the  Prussian  may  have  made 
out  his  claim  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  new  order. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  state  the  main  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  chief  nations  involved  in  this  Great 
War  of  1914 ;  in  order  to  find  an  explanation  for  it, 
and  some  basis  for  considering  its  possible  results.  It 
will  attempt  to  sift  out  the  historical  facts  from  the 
vaguer  and  more  conventional  opinions.  There  are  those 
who,  in  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  describe  the  whole 
clash  as  a  ''  Sacred  War "  of  the  Latin  against  the 
Teuton.    But  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  more  precise 
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analysis  of  the  position  than  that.  Besides,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  no  more  a  sacred  war  to  stop  this 
Prussian  outrage  than  it  would  be  a  holy  act  to  kill  a 
mad  dog  in  the  back  garden. 

The  chief  factors  of  the  problem  are  Teutonic  Germany, 
Celtic  France,  Slav  Russia.  The  two  originators  of  the 
war,  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  are  only  secondary 
factors,  but  they  are  very  illuminating  developments  of 
the  main  factors.  The  history  of  these  five  nations  will 
be  discussed  in  the  order  given.  As  for  Belgium,  it 
seems  to  have  got  beyond  the  possibility  of  calm  his- 
torical treatment.  The  Belgians  are  more  fitted  for  the 
realm  of  inspired  Art  than  as  a  collection  of  historical 
facts.  Heroism  such  as  theirs  needs  no  dull  historians 
to  explain  it  or  record  it.  Italy,  the  home  of  the  Latin 
spirit,  so  happens  to  have  taken  a  less  prominent  place 
in  the  war  than  France  and  Belgium,  its  brother  ex- 
ponents of  the  Latin  civiHsation.  Yet  the  neutraUty 
of  Italy  is,  when  one  considers  it,  as  remarkable  an 
example  of  that  spirit  as  the  fighting  of  the  French  and 
Belgians.  For  Italy,  formally  bound — since  1882 — by 
its  politicians  to  a  Teutonic  aUiance,  refused  to  betray 
its  Race  when  it  came  to  the  point.  It  was  not  bound  to 
fight  by  the  technical  terms  of  its  alHance.  It  had  the 
moral  courage  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  its  moral  obHga- 
tions.  The  highest  morality  has  always  been  the  over- 
coming of  moral  obligations.  Italy  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  the  freest  democracy  in  Europe ;  its  national 
will  decides  whether  it  shall  make  war  or  maintain  peace. 
The  rulers  of  Italy  are  perhaps  more  mider  the  control 
of  their  people  than  any  great  government  in  Europe. 
But  then  one  must  remember  that  the  house  of  Savoy, 
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the  present  royal  house  of  Italy,  is  probably  less  tainted 
with  Teutonic  blood  than  any  great  ruUng  family  of 
Europe. 

In  that  last  sentence  is  the  core  of  the  argument  of 
this  book  ;  or  rather  it  is  the  position  to  which  an  analysis 
of  the  facts  drives  the  student.  The  party  of  brute 
force  in  Europe  has  always  been  the  Teutonic  element. 
Until  overborne  by  other  factors,  the  man  of  Teutonic 
blood  is  inclined  to  rely  first  and  foremost  on  physical 
strength  as  his  chief  weapon.  He  has  always  preferred 
to  knock  his  opponent  down  before  he  argued  with  him. 
He  considers  that  the  most  effective  manner  of  planting 
his  culture  is  to  drive  it  in  with  a  siege-howitzer. 

But  even  the  statement  that  the  true  Teuton  beUeves 
in  physical  force  does  not  really  reach  the  heart  of  his 
position.  His  insistence  on  brute  force  appears  to  grow 
from  his  unhealthy  craving  to  govern  other  people.  As 
an  outcome  of  this  exceedingly  objectionable  hobby,  one 
may  note  that  almost  all  the  ruHng  royal  famihes  of 
Europe  are  of  Teutonic  blood.  Probably  the  King  of 
Montenegro  is  the  royal  prince  whose  blood  would  least 
react  to  the  Teutonic  anti-toxin. 

So  long  as  government  consisted  of  kings  and  princes, 
it  was  a  comparatively  harmless  institution.  The  result 
was  arbitrary  and  erratic ;  but  it  was,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  inconvenient  and  wearisome  for  a  king  to  be 
continually  racing  round  in  the  business  of  governing. 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  he  would  not  altogether 
give  up  his  hunting  and  dancing  for  such  unpleasant 
work.  Unfortunately,  the  worst  of  the  kings  gradually 
worked  out  a  method  by  which  they  could  get  this 
work  done  by  subordinates.    Hence  the  arrival  of  the 
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official  and  the  bureaucrat.  There  were  possibihties  of 
government  in  the  bureaucratic  system  which  convinc- 
ingly appealed  to  the  Teuton  mind  :  it  was  as  the  water 
to  the  young  duck. 

It  was  left  to  Prussia  to  put  the  final  crown  of 
thorns  on  Democracy  by  making  the  soldier  the  chief 
official  of  the  land.  The  history  of  Prussia  is  the  history 
of  the  organisation  of  an  armed  bureaucracy.  The  only 
adequate  symbol  of  Prussia  is  the  figure  of  an  overdressed 
pirate,  who,  much  against  his  will,  has  been  taught  how 
to  write  and  add  a  few  simple  figures ;  who  spends  his 
shore  days  in  reading  the  works  of  a  set  of  professors 
paid  to  supply  the  crew  with  literature  of  an  appro- 
priately blood-stained  nature. 

Prussianised  Germany  is  the  triumph  of  the  bureaucrat. 
This  Great  War  is  the  reaction  against  Prussia,  Brute 
Force  and  Bureaucracy. 


II:  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

Before  considering  the  national  histories  separately  it 
will  clear  the  mind  to  get  some  general  ideas  of  the 
European  whole  of  which  these  nations  are  the  local 
units.  For  there  was  once  a  time  when  Europe  was  much 
more  of  a  whole  than  it  is  to-day.  Historically  speaking, 
the  main  nations  (except  Russia)  that  are  fighting  in  this 
Great  War  are  the  fragments  that  remained  from  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And,  quite  apart  from 
the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  clarify  the  problems  if  we  get 
some  idea  of  the  chief  racial  distributions  that  have 
occurred  over  the  area  involved. 

The  history  of  Western  Europe  through  mediaeval 
times,  and  up  to  the  present  day,  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  the  efiect  of  the  Roman  civiUsation  working 
on  various  aUen  peoples.  The  nations  of  Europe  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  done  great  things  in  the  world  in 
proportion  as  they  learned  correctly  their  lessons  from 
Rome ;  they  have  become  civilised  and  cultured  in  so 
far  as  they  absorbed  Roman  culture.  Italy  and  France 
have  become  the  intellectual  leaders  of  Europe  because 
they  were  more  Romanised  than  any  other.  Prussia 
has  always  been  barbaric  because  it  had  no  chance  of 
coming  directly  in  contact  with  Rome  at  all.  Rome,  in 
its  full-blooded  sense,  was  dead  before  Prussia  began. 
Russia  has  indirectly  touched  Rome  through  Byzantine 
Constantinople ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  unique 
B  17 
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thing  about  Russian  civilisation  is  that  it  has  hitherto 
stood  almost  outside  European  civiHsation  ;  looking  on 
at  its  faults  and  foUies ;  until  now  it  would  seem  as 
if  it  jnight  reap  the  benefits  without  sharing  in  the 
disadvantages.     But  of  that  later. 

Now,  this  generahsation  concerning  the  influence  of 
Rome  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  Roman  spirit 
may  be  taken,  in  the  absence  of  any  very  definite  ethno- 
logical certainty,  to  be  the  civilisation  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Race  :  a  people  which  was  the  first  large  stock 
to  impress  itself  on  European  history.  But  the  Medi- 
terranean Race  was  by  no  means  alone  on  the  scene. 
There  have  been  at  least  two  other  great  ethnological 
stocks  in  Europe :  the  larger,  a  race  generally  known 
as  the  Alpine  Race,  with  the  central  parts  of  the  Continent 
for  its  main  habitat ;  ranging  from  the  western  plains 
of  Russia,  along  the  Danube  valley,  across  the  head  of 
the  Rhine,  through  France,  as  far  as  the  extremities  of 
Brittany  and  the  British  Islands.  Then  there  is  another 
distinct  great  racial  stock,  to  which  the  name  Nordic  or 
Northern  has  been  given  ;  for  its  main  home,  within  any- 
thing approaching  the  historic  period,  was  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  more  particularly  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  history  of  Europe  has  been  the  result  of  the  inter- 
relations of  those  three  main  stocks  :  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Alpine  and  the  Northern  races.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  pure  stock  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  pm*er 
the  stock  the  lower  the  vitality  and  civihsation.  The 
Northern  Race  we  roughly  denote  by  the  term  Teutonic  ; 
the  Mediterranean  Race  is  more  usually  termed  the 
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Latin  ;  while  there  is  no  popular  term  to  cover  the 
widely  distributed  Alpine  Race.  But  it  is  at  first  a  Uttle 
startling  when  one  realises  that  the  latest  ethnology 
describes  the  Slavs  as  the  east  end  of  the  Alpine  people 
and  the  oldest  French  stock  (particularly  the  Breton) 
as  first  cousins,  at  the  other  or  western  end.  If  this 
theory  be  accepted,  the  purest  French  and  the  purest 
Russians  become  a  racial  family  into  which  the  Teutons 
have  more  or  less  driven  a  dividing  wedge  from  the 
north ;  and  Central  Europe  becomes  the  home  of  a 
mixed  Alpine-Teutonic  Race,  of  which  the  racial  in- 
gredients vary  in  proportion  in  different  districts. 

There  is  evidence  that  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  blends  between  these  two  races  arose  on  a 
common  meeting-ground  somewhere  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  what  is  now  Germany  ;  and  the  resulting  race, 
usually  termed  the  Celts,  proved  very  vigorous.  It 
multiplied  and  covered  the  lands  which  are  now  France 
and  the  British  Isles.  The  "  Franks "  were  a  piu'er 
Teutonic  people,  who  by  chance  gave  their  name,  but 
not  very  much  of  their  blood,  to  France. 

Suffice  it,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  say  that  the 
empire  which  Charles  the  Great  united  for  a  brief  period 
in  A.D.  800  was  the  revival,  in  Celtic-Teutonic  form, 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  classical  period.  Charles's 
dominions  stretched  from  Italy  to  Denmark,  from 
Brittany  to  the  Carpathians,  and  it  was  out  of  the  debris 
of  this  empire  that  the  western  nations  of  modern  Europe 
were  founded. 

The  ruling  element  was  at  first  the  Frank  warrior  ;  but 
the  Celtic  blood  in  France  was  not  long  in  recovering  its 
supremacy.    The  farther  towards  the  east  one  went  in 
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Charles's  Empire,  the  more  Teuton  blood  there  was, 
until  it  came  up  against  the  Slav  races,  which  were  the 
main  stock  of  what  is  now  Prussia. 

It  was  at  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  a.d.  843,  that  the 
grandsons  of  Charles  the  Great  divided  between  them  the 
empire  of  their  grandfather.  The  eldest,  Lothair,  was 
recognised  as  the  Emperor  ;  and  with  the  title,  of  course, 
went  Rome  and  the  provinces  of  Italy,  and  also  a  long 
strip  of  territory  extending  from  the  north  of  Italy  along 
the  west  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  the  North  Sea  at  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  coast.  This  central  nucleus  of  the 
empire  divided  the  dominions  of  the  second  brother, 
Lewis,  from  the  lands  of  the  third  brother,  Charles.  The 
eastern  kingdom  of  Lewis  was  practically  the  main  parts 
of  modern  Germany  and  Austria,  and  was,  in  essence,  a 
Teutonic  country.  Charles  held  the  lands  to  the  west  of 
Lothair's  nucleus ;  in  other  words,  he  was  the  king  of  what 
is  now  modern  France,  except  for  the  lack  of  its  eastern 
side,  which  Lothair  retained  for  his  own  dominions. 

Here,  therefore,  we  find,  as  early  as  the  year  843,  France 
and  Germany  already  in  rough  shape.  The  Treaty  of 
Verdun  is  almost  the  only  international  agreement  which 
has  been  observed  by  Europe.  The  Great  War  of  1914 
is,  in  essence,  a  struggle  which  will  decide  whether  that 
treaty  shall  be  still  observed  and  honoured.  A  great 
part  of  the  history  of  Europe  has  been  a  struggle  for 
the  conquest  of  the  central  kingdom  that  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  gave  to  the  Emperor  Lothair. 

It  is  no  forced  attempt  to  strain  the  argument  when 
one  points  out  that  the  very  spot  on  which  this  treaty  was 
signed  is  perhaps  the  most  central  and  vital  place  in  the 
military  situation  of  the  campaign  of  1914.    In  more 
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senses  than  one,  Verdun  remains  the  pivot  of  European 
history.  France  and  Germany  are  fighting  for  existence 
over  the  body  of  Lothair's  central  kingdom.  The 
continued  existence  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  both  parts 
of  that  central  kingdom,  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of 
the  contest. 

Within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun,  France  had  thrown  off  the  Frankish  dominance 
by  founding  a  more  purely  Celtic  kingdom  under  Hugues 
Capet ;  a  royal  house  which,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
eventually  brought  all  France  into  unity.  This  left  the 
eastern  kingdom  founded  by  Lewis  as  the  purer  ex- 
pression of  German  rule.  The  middle  kingdom  gradually 
disappeared  as  an  independent  entity,  and  was  absorbed 
for  a  long  time  (until  France  grew  stronger)  in  the 
German  kingdom.  Indeed,  for  a  few  years,  Charles  the 
Fat,  son  of  Lewis  of  Germany,  was  able  to  reunite  all  the 
lands  of  Charles  the  Great  under  his  rule.  But  he  was 
deposed  in  887  ;  and  France  went  its  way  towards  that 
complete  independence  of  the  Empire  which  has  done  so 
much  to  form  its  individuality. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  old  Empire  of  Rome  or,  rather,  its  successor, 
the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  had  seized  the  chief 
control  of  the  German  lands.  Their  power  was  vastly 
increased  when  Otto  of  Saxony  was  invited  by  the 
ItaUan  states  to  go  to  Italy  and  bring  peace  to  their  local 
jealousies  by  being  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  and  King 
of  the  Lombards.  This  he  did  in  962  :  a  most  important 
date  in  the  story  of  Europe  ;  for  henceforth,  until  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
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was  chosen  from  one  of  the  ruling  houses  of  Germany. 
In  other  words,  Germany  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
long  into  modern  times,  remained  the  ruling  race  in  all 
that  was  left  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  What  the 
position  amounted  to  in  practice  was  that  from  the 
crowning  of  Otto  it  was  formally  assumed  that  the  man 
who  was  the  chief  king  of  the  German  States  had  also 
the  right  to  be  crowned  as  Emperor  in  Rome  if  he  cared 
to  trouble  to  travel  so  far. 

But  the  imperial  crown  had  more  formal  splendours 
than  practical  advantages.  Indeed,  it  brought  anarchy 
to  the  German  kingdom.  For  its  monarchs,  in  the 
vulgar  idiom,  had  bitten  off  more  than  they  could  chew. 
Too  much  involved  with  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  the 
struggle  with  the  Popes,  they  gradually  lost  their  control 
over  both  the  German  people  and  the  Italian  states 
also.  The  time  came  when  the  Hohenstaufen  monarchs 
regarded  Italy  rather  than  Germany  as  the  centre  of 
their  power ;  and  then  they  tried  to  teach  the  free 
Italian  cities  the  lessons  of  Teutonic  autocracy.  But, 
allied  with  the  Popes,  the  cities  of  the  Lombard  League 
destroyed  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  at  Legnano  in  1176. 
Whereupon  the  Guelph  dynasty  in  Germany,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Hohenstaufens,  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
supreme  power  in  Germany.  Frederick  was  able  to 
beat  them  ;  but  eventually  the  Guelphs  built  for  them- 
selves instead  a  power  as  the  kings  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick ;  and  to-day  they  face  the  German  Empire 
as  kings  of  Great  Britain — a  very  pertinent  example  of 
the  continued  necessity  to  go  to  the  roots  when  we 
endeavour  to  judge  contemporary  history.  But  the 
Hohenstaufens    could    not    appreciate    their    danger. 
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Frederick  II,  spent  almost  his  whole  time  in  Italy,  and 
regarded  Sicily  as  his  richest  possession.  Thereupon, 
the  smaller  princes  of  Germany  saw  their  chance.  They 
built  up  a  tradition,  and,  better  still,  the  facts  of  local 
independence.  Germany  grew  up  as  a  strange  collection 
of  small  states.  As  we  have  seen,  the  freer  communities 
and  cities  of  Italy  had  confirmed  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  by  the  battle  of  Legnano.  So  the  German 
Emperors  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times  found 
themselves  rulers  of  a  vast  number  of  principalities  that 
paid  comparatively  little  attention  to  their  nominal 
chief.  Thus  it  came  about  that  to  Bismarck  was  left 
the  problem  of  getting  some  kind  of  unity  amongst  the 
German  states,  hundreds  of  years  after  the  problem  had 
been  solved  in  France.  But  the  formal  Empire  was 
dissolved  in  1806,  when  Napoleon  stood  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  Europe  on  their  head,  and  it  emerged  as  a 
resorting  of  the  fragments.  For  the  moment  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  remembering  that  the  problem 
before  Bismarck  and  Prussia  was  largely  owdng  to  the 
over-ambition  of  the  Hohenstaufens  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

But  when  the  formal  German-Roman  Empire  ceased, 
in  1806,  the  title  had  long  been  the  hereditary  possession 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  Dukes  of  Austria,  so  that  when  the 
German  Confederation  took  the  place  of  the  Empire,  it 
was  the  Austrian  house  of  Hapsburg  which  was  its  head. 
Hence,  as  we  shall  see,  Bismarck's  first  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Prussian  state  was  to  break  the  power  of 
Austria  in  the  German  Empire.  That  was  done.  The 
present  War  is  Prussia's  next  attempted  step — towards 
the  Empire  of  Europe  again  ? 
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The  history  of  Germany,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  mainly 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  Prussia  and  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  strictly  speaking,  is 
not  of  very  ancient  lineage,  for  it  was  first  acknowledged 
as  a  kingdom  in  the  year  1713  ;  it  is  therefore  quite  one 
of  the  parvenu  states  of  Europe.  However,  on  its  way 
to  the  higher  circles,  it  has  had  some  interesting  family 
history  which  throws  Ught  on  its  more  fashionable 
career. 

The  HohenzoUems,  Uke  their  age-long  rivals,  the 
Hapsburgs  of  Austria,  began  their  recorded  history  as 
successful  counts  and  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  north  Swiss  border.  They  were  a  pushing  family, 
and  one  of  them  became  hurggraf  of  Nuremberg  about 
the  year  1170.  The  property  was  so  well  managed — for 
there  is  a  thrifty  bourgeois  strain  in  the  Hohenzollern 
blood — that  his  descendant,  Frederick,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  able  to  lend  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  As  security 
for  the  loan,  Frederick  Hohenzollern  took  the  electorate 
of  Brandenburg ;  and  when  the  money  was  not  repaid  he 
became  its  permanent  possessor  in  1415.  By  this  sound 
commercial  transaction  the  family  established  itself  in 
the  district  of  Berlin.  It  is  perhaps  a  source  of  regret 
to  a  race  of  war  lords  that  they  bought  their  capital  as 
commoner  men  buy  groceries. 

24 
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The  previous  history  of  Brandenburg  bears  on  our 
present  subject.  In  the  high  day  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
it  had  been  inhabited  by  Teutonic  peoples,  who  had 
gone  ofi  westward  to  take  part  in  the  general  scramble 
for  the  wealth  of  the  crumbling  provinces  of  Rome.  The 
Teutons  were  always  a  plundering  lot.  Since  they  left 
their  lands  empty,  with  no  apparent  intention  of  return- 
ing, a  Slav  race  of  "Wends  about  the  sixth  century  took 
up  their  abode  in  deserted  Brandenburg.  For  the  Slavs, 
on  their  part,  have  usually  been  a  well-behaved,  peaceful 
race,  not  given  to  fighting  for  anything  that  was  desired 
by  anybody  else. 

Here  the  Slav  tribes  got  on  happily  for  several  centuries, 
imtil  the  German  races,  having  possessed  themselves  of 
as  much  Roman  wealth  and  civiHsation  as  they  could 
absorb,  began  to  turn  back  to  the  north  again.  Of 
course,  being  warriors,  they  at  once  set  to  conquering 
the  Slavs ;  and,  combining  business  with  culture-spreading 
(after  the  manner  of  to-day)  we  find  them  forcing 
their  Teutonic  brand  of  Christianity  on  the  Slavs  in 
a  manner  which  the  latter  resented.  One  missionary 
came  all  the  way  from  the  south  of  Europe  with  the  set 
purpose  of  earning  the  crown  of  martyrdom  by  breaking 
the  idols  of  the  Slavs.  With  a  touch  of  humour  which 
probably  was  overlooked  by  the  military  Teutons,  the 
peaceful  heathen  Wends  refused  to  do  anything  so  un- 
gentlemanly  as  to  kill  him ;  putting  the  saint  gently, 
instead,  into  a  boat,  wherein  he  might  float  down  the 
Oder  river,  with  the  gentle  hint :  "If  you  must  preach 
so  much,  kindly  say  it  all  to  the  fishes  and  the  birds." 
That  is  an  instructive  example  of  Slavic  psychology. 

Gradually  the  Slavs  were  killed  by  the  culture-bearers 
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of  that  time,  or,  more  generally,  turned  into  serfs, 
whose  stock  has  remained,  in  part,  the  downtrodden 
Prussian  peasant  to  this  day.  In  one  district,  the 
Wendish  language  is  still  the  local  speech. 

Thus  was  founded  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg :  a 
province  garrisoned  by  German  warriors,  keeping  in 
subjection  an  ahen  race  of  Slavs.  It  was  the  origin  of 
the  Prussian  junkers.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs 
existed  farther  north  in  the  district  which  was,  and  is, 
known  as  Prussia  proper.  Here  another  Slav  tribe  was 
invaded  in  1230  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  a  body  of 
Crusaders  quite  after  the  German  heart,  who  delivered 
their  religion  at  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  took  over 
the  conquered  country  as  a  return  for  their  trouble.  In 
this  case  the  Slavs  were  practically  exterminated ;  and 
the  district  was  colonised  by  Germans. 

The  method  of  these  Teutonic  Knights  is  worth 
recalling  as  a  foreshadow  of  more  recent  events.  The 
High  Master  of  the  Order,  whose  official  vows  made  him 
the  apostle  of  the  Lord,  with  worldly  minded  discretion, 
before  leaving  for  the  front,  got  himself  invested,  on  be- 
half of  his  Order,  as  hereditary  owner  of  all  the  lands  they 
might  chance  to  conquer.  The  Knights  were  followed  by 
the  trading  class,  and  that  close  co-operation  began  which 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  so  ardently  seeks  with 
the  commercial  magnates.  The  towns  of  Konigsberg 
and  Thorn,  prominent  in  the  present  campaign,  are 
remains  of  the  foundations  of  these  Knights  which 
may  help  to  materialise  their  founders  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

When  the  Prussian  Slavs  broke  out  in  the  national 
revolt  of  1261,  the  Christian  Knights  seized  the  oppoi- 
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tunity  for  crael  suppression  ;  and  the  Slav  nobles  were 
swept  away,  leaving  the  peasants  at  the  mercy  of  their 
conquerors.  Every  able-bodied  man  was  then  enlisted 
in  military  service,  not  merely  for  home  defence,  after 
the  obligation  common  in  mediaeval  society,  but  for 
foreign  warfare  also.  In  other  words,  Prussia  became  a 
mihtary  state  from  its  earliest  days.  Any  attempt  to 
raise  the  civiHsation  of  the  peasant  class  was  conspicu- 
ously neglected.  They  were  regarded  mainly  as  food 
for  the  sword.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  it  was  the 
vast  nmnber  of  Slavs  who  were  sold  by  their  conquerors 
that  gave  the  word  "  slave  "  to  several  of  the  Western 
languages.  Speaking  broadly,  the  Germans  were  slave- 
drivers  ;  and  the  Slavs  were  a  people  who  were  peaceful 
enough  to  be  driven. 

In  the  year  1611,  the  HohenzoUern  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg had  been  chosen  as  the  Duke  of  Prussia  also  ;  and 
by  the  year  1701  his  possessions  were  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  allow  him  to  assume  the  title  of  King  of 
Prussia.  He  chose  that  province  as  the  name  of  his 
kingdom  because  it  was  the  only  part  of  his  domain 
which  he  held  as  his  independent  property  ;  for  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburg  was  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany, 

This  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  power  of 
Prussia  has  been  given  because  it  indicates  national 
characteristics  which  have  never  died.  It  may  be 
repHed  that  all  the  nations  started  their  careers  as 
marauders.  That  is  generally  true.  The  noteworthy 
point  about  the  Prussians,  however,  is  that  they  have 
retained  so  many  of  their  ancestral  quaUties  long  after 
their  neighbours  have  changed  them  for  a  newer  code. 
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Prussia  is  the  purest  survival  of  the  Early  Middle 
Ages. 

So  far  in  its  history,  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany 
had  not  reached  the  general  condition  of  culture  and 
comfort  of  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.  The  meanness 
of  nature  had  been  amply  seconded  by  the  scourge  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  Religious  War  of  1618  to  1648.  In 
a  somewhat  paradoxical  attempt  to  further  the  true 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  princes  of  the  German 
Empire,  assisted  by  every  other  European  monarch 
who  thought  he  could  extract  any  spoil  from  the  con- 
fusion, ravaged  the  northern  Teutonic  states  until  the 
population  went  down  to  one-half  of  what  it  had  been 
when  the  war  began.  Wild  animals  took  the  place  once 
more  of  human  animals,  and  for  two  hundred  years  the 
German  peasant  was  below  the  standards  of  European 
civilisation  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

With  the  first  kings  of  Prussia  we  reach  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  nation.  Frederick  I.,  in  1688,  took  over 
from  his  father,  the  Great  Elector,  a  state  which  the 
latter  had  tried  hard  to  bring  up  to  the  current  tone 
of  his  neighbours'  dominions.  He  had  aided  education, 
beautified  Berhn,  organised  agriculture  and  industry. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  so  doing  he  had  begun  that  system 
of  military  and  bureaucratic  rule  which  from  the  begin- 
ning seemed  the  doom  of  Prussia.  But  Frederick  I.  was 
not  of  a  very  ambitious  nature ;  and  being  somewhat 
of  an  artist  and  genially  disposed,  he  paid  more  attention 
to  art  and  science  than  to  governing.  With  the  com- 
mercial instincts  of  his  family,  he  hired  out  his  army  to 
the  neighbouring  monarchs,  and  spent  the  money  in 
founding  an  Academy  of  Science  and  another  of  Painting 
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and  Sculpture.  In  short,  with  a  Httle  luck  he  might  have 
saved  Prussia  from  sinking  to  a  military  and  bureaucratic 
career  in  European  history. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  His  son,  Frederick  William  I,, 
who  reigned  from  1713  to  1740,  handed  over  his  people 
to  every  evil  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  in  the  sphere 
of  government.  His  is  the  most  critical  name  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  When  Prussia  was  on  the  point 
of  modem  civilisation,  Frederick  William  decided  that 
it  should  remain  barbaric.  His  successor,  the  Great 
Frederick,  was  merely  a  cork  helplessly  floating  on  the 
flood  which  his  father  had  let  loose.  It  is  the  father, 
not  the  more  famous  son,  who  is  the  main  pivot  in  Prussian 
history.  The  Great  War  of  1914  was  inevitable  after 
Frederick  Wilham  I.  had  ruled  Prussia  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  ruined  her  moral  constitution  as  irretrievably 
as  a  mother  ruins  her  child  by  feeding  it  on  gin  and 
herrings  at  the  age  of  one. 

Frederick  William's  first  act  of  state  was  to  dismiss 
the  artists  and  increase  the  army.  The  thing  that 
pleased  him  most  of  his  father's  reforms  was  the  efficient 
postal  service — because  the  profits  enabled  him  to 
maintain  six  new  battaUons  of  soldiers  !  Foreign  envoys 
to  his  court  sent  home  the  news  that  there  was  now  no 
chance  of  getting  an  official  post  in  Berlin  unless  one  were 
an  officer ;  and  they  added  that  the  King  made  a 
particular  point  of  snubbing  anyone  who  had  pretensions 
of  learning.  From  that  day  the  soldier  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  Prussian  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  ordinary  method  of 
recruiting  the  Prussian  army  was  "  simply  kidnapping 
accompanied  by  bloodshed — a  sort  of  slave-hunting,"  to 
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quote  one  of  the  most  authoritative  modern  histories. 
After  this  genial  introduction  to  the  duty  of  national 
service,  the  discipline  in  the  army  was  conducted  in  so 
brutal  a  manner  that  30,000  men  deserted  from  the 
ranks  during  the  reign  ;  a  step  not  to  be  taken  except 
under  pressure,  for  the  penalty  was  practically  flogging 
to  death.  The  same  inducement  to  military  enthusiasm 
was  applied  to  a  private  who  ventured  to  say  one  word 
of  protest  to  an  officer.  Since  the  time  of  the  Romans 
nothing  had  been  seen  to  equal  the  discipline  of  Frederick 
William's  army. 

That  supreme  symbol  of  the  collapse  of  intelhgence 
— the  sergeant's  cane — became  the  instrument  of  the 
Prussian  drill  yard.  The  Prussian  soldier  was  beaten 
into  blind  obedience  to  his  officer  ;  and  the  day  soon 
came  when  the  infantry  were  sent  into  battle  surrounded 
by  cavalry  to  arrest  the  deserters.  It  became  such  a 
frightful  fate  to  serve  in  the  Prussian  army  that  even 
kidnapping  his  subjects  became  too  impossible  a  task ; 
and  by  the  end  of  his  reign  Frederick  Wilham  found  that 
half  his  soldiers  were  foreigners  who  were  simple  enough 
to  take  the  risk  of  serving  a  Prussian  king.  If  the 
recruits  failed  by  all  other  ways,  then  the  recruiting 
officers  surrounded  the  churches  during  service  hours, 
and  seized  all  the  young  men  they  wanted. 

It  was  not  only  the  slavish  peasants  who  were  swept 
into  the  army  net.  The  whole  noble  class  was  treated 
in  the  same  way,  except,  of  course,  that  it  was  their 
acceptable  privilege  to  be  at  the  handle  end  of  the  cane. 
Frederick  Wilham  even  seized  a  noble  as  he  seized  a 
peasant,  by  main  force,  if  he  refused  to  come  by  per- 
suasion.   The  King  of  Prussia  had  no  other  use  for  his 
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nobles ;  more  frivolous  monarchs  have  preferred  the 
gentler  excitements  of  a  court,  but  Frederick  WilHam 
dismissed  the  trappings  of  his  father.  He  lived  always 
in  a  uniform,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand  continually  ;  he 
sat  on  wooden  benches,  and  passed  his  evenings  drinking 
beer  with  his  generals.  His  ideal  of  hfe  was  a  barrack 
yard,  and  his  contemporaries  called  him  the  "  Sergeant 
King." 

So  self-centred  was  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  own 
ideas  that  any  other  manner  of  ruling  was  beyond  his 
mental  grasp.  He  went  on  a  visit  to  George  I.  of 
England  (who  was  also  at  that  time  King  of  Hanover), 
and  looked  at  the  army  of  his  host  with  the  same  open- 
mouthed  wonder  that  a  countryman  gazes  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show.  As  he  wrote  home  to  a  friend  :  "  They 
do  their  duty  because  they  delight  in  it,  not  from  a  sense 
of  subordination,  for  scarcely  a  blow  can  be  dealt  any 
man  among  them  under  pain  of  the  King's  displeasure. 
Every  private  soldier  knows  this,  and  yet  the  army  is 
in  good  order ;  which  greatly  surprises  me."  It  was 
the  naive  astonishment  of  a  savage  in  the  presence  of 
civiUsation.  In  the  contemporary  French  army  flogging 
was  almost  unknown — but  then  the  French  have  even 
less  German  blood  than  the  English. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  dull  simphcity  of  this  Prussian 
chief.  He  sincerely  imagined  that  he  was  a  kind  father 
to  his  people,  that  he  really  was  doing  his  best  for  their 
welfare.  He  called  himself  a  Republican,  meaning  one 
who  makes  the  welfare  of  the  state  his  only  aim.  He 
drafted  orders  that  the  recruits  should  be  decently 
treated,  but  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  officers 
were  corrupt,  and  did  not  obey  their  instructions.    He 
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certainly  did  something  towards  increasing  agricultural 
and  industrial  prosperity  ;  but  at  every  turn  he  showed 
that  it  was  only  as  an  end  to  growing  more  soldiers  per 
square  acre,  and  getting  more  taxation  per  head. 

In  this  Prussian  system  the  Councillor  of  Taxes  was 
next  in  rank-  to  the  Councillor  of  War ;  and  in  each 
town  the  chief  tax-collector  became  the  representative 
of  Frederick  William's  paternal  mind.  The  farce  surely 
reached  its  moment  of  loudest  laughter  when  the  tax- 
man  was  given  the  power  to  control  the  morals  of  the 
citizens.  And  what  was  the  reason  ?  Was  it  any 
concern  for  morality  ?  May  the  tribal  deities  of  Prussia 
forbid  any  such  ideahst  an  intention.  The  Councillor 
of  Taxes  was  instructed  to  make  the  people  moral  be- 
cause depravity  led  to  pauperism  ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  raise  taxes  from  paupers  ! 

This  weird  philosophy  of  the  sergeant's  cane  and  the 
tax-ledger  was  Frederick  William's  contribution  to  the 
science  of  government.  It  was  the  final  stroke  which 
crushed  democracy  in  Prussia,  and  made  it  a  military 
bureaucracy.  Prussia  henceforth  was  to  be  a  nation  of 
men  and  women  whose  one  duty  was  to  obey.  It  was 
the  first  systematic  attempt  to  turn  a  nation  into  a 
machine  to  produce  soldiers.  Frederick  William  left  his 
son  a  standing  army  of  80,000 ;  before  his  time  it  had 
been  customary  to  dismiss  the  troops  when  a  war  was 
over.  In  comparison  with  the  population  of  the  state, 
this  was  the  largest  army  in  Europe.  Even  France, 
many  times  as  large  a  territory,  had  only  160,000  men. 

The  pathetic  picture  of  the  soul  of  this  preposterous 
King  of  Prussia  is  revealed  in  the  will  which  he 
left  as  his  advice  to  his  son  and  successor.    One  can 
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detect  all  through  it  the  reminiscence  of  speeches  that 
come  from  Berlin  to-day.  That  is  the  curse  of  the 
Hohenzollerns — they  never  learn  to  be  better  than 
their  forefathers.  After  announcing  his  profound  sense 
of  co-operation  with  the  Almighty,  Frederick  William 
proceeds  to  tell  his  son  the  secrets  of  successful  kingship  : 
he  must  not  keep  mistresses,  or  theatrical  companies,  or 
a  good  cook,  or  a  large  wine-cellar.  It  is  the  ideal  of  the 
lay  preacher  of  a  village  chapel.  But  even  these  supreme 
virtues  are  as  nothing  to  that  final  triumph  of  a  throne — 
a  standing  army.  If  his  son  will  not  spend  as  much  on 
his  army  as  his  father  spent,  then  "  May  the  curse  which 
God  laid  on  Pharaoh  fall  on  you  ;  may  your  fate  be  that 
of  Absalom  !  .  .  .  Your  task,  my  dear  successor,  is  to 
keep  up  what  your  fathers  have  begun  and  to  win  the 
territories  claimed  by  us,  which  belong  to  our  House  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  men.  Pray  to  God,  and  never  begin 
an  unjust  war ;  but  never  relinquish  what  is  justly 
yours !  " 

There  is  plenty  of  shrewd  comment  on  political  economy 
in  this  Will,  and  plenty  of  highly  commendable  advice 
to  work  hard  in  the  service  of  the  country  ;  but  take  it 
all  in  all,  it  is  the  word  of  a  man  who  beheved  that  a 
people  can  be  court-martialled  into  righteousness,  and  that 
a  state  can  be  bullied  into  order.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
kings  of  Prussia,  their  people  are  henceforth  to  be  driven 
along  the  right  road,  as  a  shepherd  (or  a  butcher)  drives 
sheep.  Indeed  his  people  never  quite  knew  whether  it 
was  a  shepherd  or  a  butcher  that  drove  them.  Frederick 
Wilham,  with  the  true  instinct  of  a  Hohenzollern,  thought 
he  could  even  cane  them  into  loving  him,  as  he  could 
thrash  them  into  anything  else.  "  You  have  no  right  to 
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fear  me,  do  you  hear  ?  You  must  love  me,"  the  King 
shouted  after  a  subject  who  was  fleeing  from  his  presence ; 
and  when  he  caught  him  Frederick  WilUam  flogged  the 
terrified  man  with  his  cane. 

It  has  not  been  generally  reahsed  that  the  first  great 
triumph  of  the  Prussian  system  was  over  the  soul  and 
freedom  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy.  That  is  the  supreme  irony 
of  the  history  of  this  nation.  Frederick  was  quite  a  well- 
disposed  fellow,  who  would  appear  to  have  taken  after 
his  mother  rather  than  his  Hohenzollern  father.  Like 
his  witty  sister,  he  was  really  capable  of  better  things 
than  the  succession  to  a  Prussian  throne.  He  inclined 
naturally  to  the  graces  of  civilisation  ;  the  manner  of  the 
French  suited  him  better  than  the  crudity  of  the  ponderous 
Germans.  He  always  wrote  in  French,  and  could  never 
spell  in  German  to  his  dying  day;  indeed  he  could 
scarcely  speak  it. 

Imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  Frederick  William  when 
he  realised  that  his  son  preferred  Voltaire  and  music 
to  drill-books  and  drums.  The  son,  on  his  side,  made 
up  his  mind  when  he  was  eighteen  that  the  Prussian 
court  was  an  intolerable  place  for  an  educated  man  ; 
so  he  planned  an  escape  to  his  mother's  home  in  England. 
It  was  all  arranged  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his 
friends,  a  military  oSicer,  when  the  King  discovered  the 
plot.  His  first  intention,  being  a  Hohenzollern,  was  to 
execute  his  son.  However,  the  Emperor  begged  for 
mercy  ;  so  Frederick  WilUam  shut  his  rebelHous  son  into 
a  castle,  and  contented  himself  with  having  the  accom- 
plice beheaded  in  the  yard  before  his  son's  prison  window. 
Such  was  the  level  of  Prussian  civiHsation  in  1730. 
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Frederick  the  Great  was  beaten  by  the  Prussian 
system  ;  he  was  buUied  until  he  became,  hke  the  rest,  a 
cog  in  the  HohenzoUern  machinery.  All  through  his 
career  one  sees  his  better  nature  peeping  out,  but  in 
truth  he  was  really  a  whipped  hound  following  a  master 
beyond  his  ^vill.  What  he  might  have  been  we  know 
from  Voltaire  after  their  first  meeting  in  the  year  1740 
(it  was  the  year  when  Frederick  came  to  the  throne,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight)  :  "I  saw  one  of  the  amiablest 
men  in  the  world,  who  forms  the  charm  of  society,  who 
would  be  everywhere  sought  after  if  he  were  not  King ; 
a  philosopher  mthout  austerity ;  full  of  sweetness, 
complaisance  and  obhging  ways.  ...  I  needed  an  effort 
of  memory  to  recollect  that  I  here  saw  sitting  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed  a  Sovereign  who  had  an  army  of  100,000 
men." 

That  was  the  fatal  legacy  that  Frederick  had  inherited 
from  his  father — a  standing  army  which  for  those  days 
was  in  size  a  phenomenon  in  Europe.  His  father  had 
been  the  laughing-stock  of  his  time,  as  the  man  who  spent 
his  Ufe  drilHng  an  army  which  he  never  used  in  battle. 
It  was  Frederick's  fate  to  lead  that  army  to  its  destiny. 
He  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  miUtarism,  as  the  son 
of  a  miser  wastes  his  father's  gold  in  riotous  living.  He 
made  himself  the  most  famous  general  of  his  age — and  a 
man  who  could  make  a  reputation  with  a  Prussian  army 
was  certainly  a  genius.  It  was  a  machine  mthout 
intelhgence  ;  it  was  always  Hable  to  desert  wholesale  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  One  whole  section  actually 
vanished  completely  at  Breslau.  Voltaire's  "  amiablest 
man  "  had  been  bulHed  into  Prussianism  with  thorough- 
ness ;  and  we  find  him  \mting  to  his  brother,  after  a  lost 
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battle,  instructing  him  how  to  get  better  results  out  of 
his  soldiers  :  "  Teach  them  to  respect  the  stick." 

The  general  history  of  Frederick's  reign  does  not  con- 
cern us  for  the  present  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  note  that 
he  more  than  doubled  the  size  of  his  father's  standing 
army ;  and  without  the  slightest  compunction  set  to 
work,  seizing  as  much  of  his  neighbours'  lands  as  he 
could  win  by  brute  force.  It  is  amusing  to  recall  that 
the  first  request  Frederick  made  of  Voltaire  when  they 
met  in  1740  was  that  the  latter  should  draft  a  manifesto 
to  the  people  of  the  town  of  Liege,  demanding  a  subsidy 
from  them.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Prussian  system 
that  it  compelled  even  Frederick  to  ask  a  French 
philosopher  to  do  it  service.  Even  the  most  cynical 
diplomatists  of  that  cynical  age  were  shocked  at  the 
contemptuous  disregard  Frederick  showed  for  the 
honour  and  decencies  of  international  relationships. 
But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  to  his  great  credit.  He 
did  not  pose  as  the  champion  and  friend  of  the  Deity  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  openly  laughed  at  the  bare  idea  of  any- 
one— "even  women,"  he  added — fighting  for  rehgious 
principles  at  that  time  of  the  world's  progress. 

But  there  are  one  or  two  smaller  points  about  his  reign 
which  reminds  one  of  later  days.  His  regiments  fought 
in  close  formation,  with  the  most  appalhng  loss  of  hfe. 
The  troops  began  to  grumble ;  and  Frederick  forbade  the 
officials  to  pubhsh  the  true  figures  of  t  he  losses.  When  he 
was  beaten  at  Kunersdorf ,  he  himself  wrote  that  he  was 
more  afraid  of  his  own  men  than  of  the  enemy.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  Prussian  machine  did  not  turn  out 
one  other  famous  general  to  assist  Frederick  in  his  work. 
It  was  very  rarely  that  the  Prussian  army  won  a  battle, 
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except  when  led  by  the  man  who  had  sufficient  taste  to 
prefer  the  French. 

The  ambition  of  the  Prussian  nation  was  now  aroused. 
Frederick  the  Great  had,  by  the  addition  of  Silesia  and 
part  of  Poland,  increased  the  subjects  of  the  monarchy 
from  a  httle  over  tAvo  million  to  six  milhon  inhabitants. 
Prussia  was  now  face  to  face  with  Austria  in  rivalry  for 
the  leadership  of  the  German  Empire.  Military  conquest 
seemed  the  only  conceivable  outlet  to  the  Prussian 
rulers.  Frederick,  with  all  his  love  of  the  new  French 
philosophy,  did  little  else  for  his  people  except  rule  them 
after  the  manners  of  the  drill  sergeant.  Philosophy  and 
freedom  had  to  give  way  to  the  miUtary  situation.  He 
was  just  and  sincere  and  undoubtedly  brilhant.  But 
wriggle  as  he  might,  he  was  firmly  in  the  grip  of  the 
Prussian  military  bureaucracy ;  and  when  he  died  in 
1788  his  country  was  more  or  less  an  armed  camp. 

With  Prussia  firmly  in  the  groove  of  mihtarism,  which 
has  kept  it  in  one  steady  line  to  the  present  time,  we  can 
skip  forward  to  the  events  which  more  directly  led  up 
to  the  position  as  it  exists  to-day.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  the  first  time  the  Prussian  army 
came  up  against  a  military  genius,  Napoleon,  fighting 
with  an  army  that  had  freedom  and  a  national  inspiration, 
the  machine-trained  army  went  down  in  disorder.  The 
French  crushed  the  Prussians  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
in  two  of  the  brilliant  battles  of  history.  The  Teutons 
with  their  pedantry  collapsed  utterly  before  Latin  intelli- 
gence. In  the  latter  fight  the  Prussians  were  superior 
in  every  arm,  in  guns,  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the 
French  on  this  occasion  were  not  led  by  Napoleon. 
After  these  two  battles  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  but  a 
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row  of  ninepins  against  Napoleon's  skill,  and  Berlin  was 
his  seat  of  war  until  his  restless  ambition  took  him  else- 
where. Even  when,  eight  years  afterwards,  the  French 
Emperor  had  attempted  the  impossible,  and  was  suc- 
cmnbing  to  the  inevitable,  he  still  could  turn  on  the 
Prussian  Bliicher  at  Champaubert,  Montmirail  and 
Vauchamps,  and  demonstrate  the  difference  between 
French  briUiancy  when  faced  by  the  heavy  Prussian 
machine  with  a  superior  force. 

The  German  Empire  had  once  consisted  of  over  three 
hundred  states.  When  it  emerged  from  the  Napoleonic 
whirlpool,  only  thirty-nine  had  survived  the  ordeal.  The 
very  name  of  the  Empire  had  disappeared ;  for  the 
Emperor  Francis  had  sufficient  sense  of  humour  to  see 
that  it  was  ridiculous  to  call  himself  Emperor  of  Germany 
when  most  of  it  belonged  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 
Even  when  Napoleon  was  beaten,  Francis  refused  to  take 
back  his  old  title,  which  was  a  very  shadowy  one  in  any 
case.  The  German  states,  Idngs,  electors  and  free  cities, 
thereupon  determined  to  reform  themselves,  not  as 
suzerain  states  under  an  emperor,  but  as  federal  equals 
under  a  Diet  representing  the  new  German  Confederation. 
This  was  a  clear  strengthening  of  the  position  of  Prussia. 
For  under  the  older  system  it  had  been  formally  under 
the  leadership  of  Austria,  whose  archdukes  had  gradually 
won  an  hereditary  right  to  the  Imperial  crown. 

The  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria  had  begun 
long  ago.  Frederick  the  Great  had  formed  the  Fiirsten- 
bund,  or  League  of  Princes,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  challenging  the  leadership  of  Austria,  Henceforth, 
from  the  time  that  the  German  Confederation  was  re- 
cognised bylthe  great  Congress  of  Vienna  (which  cleared 
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up  the  rubbish-heap  of  Europe  in  1815,  after  Napoleon's 
defeat)  that  rivalry  was  to  proceed  on  more  equal  terms. 

The  Prussian  army  had  gone  down  like  a  broken  reed 
before  th^  revolutionary  French  ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the    Spaniards   broke   into   revolt   against  Napoleon's 
nominee  that  the  Germans  had  begun  to  pluck  up  heart. 
Scharnhorst  had  taken  the  first  steps  in  reorganising 
the  Prussian  army,  and,  under  Bliicher,  it  had  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
This  Prussian  boor,  the  typical  land-owning  noble  of  his 
country,  without  manners  or  culture,  possessing  merely 
a  rough  honesty  which  determined  that  his  country 
should  be  independent  of  the  French,  is  as  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  old  Prussia  which  Frederick  WiUiam  I. 
had  created  so  firmly.    He  was  not  a  great  mihtary 
tactician  ;    his  strength  was  rather  a  kind  of  savage 
energy  which  plunged  straight  on,  a  quality  which  won 
him  his  title  of  "  Marshal  Forward."    When  he  marched 
into  Paris  with  the  AlUes  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it 
was  only  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  that 
restrained  this  hoohgan  Prussian  from  giving  the  city 
over  to  pillage  and  ruin. 

One  reverts  to  him  here  as  an  indication  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  were  in  control  of  Prussia  when  it 
began  its  new  hfe  under  the  German  Confederation. 
Although  it  was  the  German  people  who  had  won 
their  national  freedom  from  France,  the  German 
princes  had  no  intention  that  these  people  should  win 
their  own  freedom  as  well.  Or  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  rulers  of  Prussia  had  no  such  intention. 
For  the  half-century  which  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion a  rather  blind  instinct  for  democratic  liberty  was 
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struggling  in  the  German  states.  In  the  southern  and 
western  principahties,  where  there  was  much  Celtic  blood, 
and  where  their  princes  were  not  Hohenzollerns,  and 
their  lords  were  not  Prussian  squires,  this  movement 
had  considerable  success.  Democracy  in  Germany  has 
generally  been  rather  a  half-hearted  afiair,  for  the 
Teuton  gives  way  to  the  autocrat  and  the  bureaucrat 
by  nature,  as  a  sheep  gives  way  to  a  dog.  Nevertheless 
the  southern  states,  particularly  when  inspired  by  the 
greater  vigour  of  the  French  in  1830  and  1848,  won 
constitutions  of  a  sort,  assisted  by  the  good  will  of  such 
men  as  the  cultured  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

But  Prussia  set  the  example  of  autocracy  and  prac- 
tically bullied  the  more  civiHsed  states  into  resisting 
progress.  However,  it  did  not  require  much  pressure  to 
convince  personages  of  the  cahbre  of  the  King  of  Saxony, 
a  monarch  who  was  so  impressed  by  his  own  importance 
that  he  never  walked  in  a  street  nor  permitted  himself  to 
speak  to  anyone  below  the  rank  of  a  colonel.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  standard  of  the  "  national 
freedom  "  party  was  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence. One  of  its  leaders,  for  example,  was  a  Prussian 
peasant,  Jahn,  who  attached  much  importance  to  going 
about  without  a  linen  collar,  which  he  considered 
"  French  "  and  unpatriotic  ;  while  his  favourite  method 
of  rousing  the  pupils  of  his  gymnasium  class  to  high 
thinking  was  by  boxing  their  ears.  The  Prussian  mind 
has  always  believed  in  physical  force — or  at  least  it  has 
never  been  able  to  conceive  of  anything  more  effective. 

But  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  1848  shook  even  the 
ponderous  body  of  the  Prussian  Government.  Since  the 
revival  of  the  army  under  Bliicher  and  his  fellow-boors, 
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Prussia  was  more  than  ever  intolerable  for  decent  people. 
Heine  has  drawn  the  picture  of  its  tyranny  with  his  acid 
pen  :  "  About  the  time  that  the  sun  of  the  July  Revolu- 
tion arose  in  France,  I  had  gradually  become  very  weary, 
and  needed  recreation.  Moreover  the  air  of  my  native 
land  was  daily  becoming  more  unwholesome  for  me,  and 
I  was  compelled  to  contemplate  seriously  a  change  of 
climate.  I  had  visions ;  in  the  clouds  I  saw  all  sorts 
of  horrible,  grotesque  faces,  that  annoyed  me  with  their 
grimaces.  It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  sun  were 
a  Prussian  cockade.  ...  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
an  old  magistrate  from  Berlin  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  and  who  described  to  me  how 
unpleasant  it  was  in  winter  to  wear  iron  manacles.  ...  I 
asked  my  magistrate  if  oysters  were  often  served  at 
Spandau.  He  answered  no  ;  Spandau  was  too  far  from 
the  sea.  Meat  also,  he  said,  was  seldom  to  be  had,  and 
the  only  fowls  were  the  flies  which  fell  into  one's  soup." 
So  Heine  decided  to  go  to  Paris,  "  the  fatherland  of 
champagne  and  the  '  Marseillaise.'  " 

It  was  a  fierce  revenge  that  Heine  took  on  the  Prussian 
boors.  One  can  only  nestle  the  hope  that  once  in  a  way 
they  read  good  literature  and  so  saw  themselves  at  last. 
But  the  pathetic  thing  is  that  irony  is  not  understood  of 
the  lower  animals.  When  Heine  got  to  Paris  it  was  a 
change  of  worlds,  he  tells  us  :  "  The  men  were  all  so 
pohte,  and  the  pretty  women  all  smiled  so  graciously. 
If  someone  accidentally  jostled  me  mthout  immediately 
asking  pardon,  I  could  wager  safely  that  it  was  a  fellow- 
countryman." 

All  the  history  books  in  the  world  vnW  not  get  us 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Prussian  nation  than  these 
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words  from  Heine.  They  tell  us  more  than  the  clauses 
of  all  their  laws  and  treaties — whether  the  ones  they  keep 
or  the  ones  they  break.  But  the  dull  gentlemen  in 
Berlin  continued  to  bore  their  way  on  to  more  guns  and 
more  bureaucracy.  The  revolution  of  1848  filled  the 
streets  of  Berhn  with  people  who,  by  some  temporary 
miracle,  had  risen  against  Prussian  autocracy  at  last. 
The  King  got  frightened,  and  made  many  promises  ;  and 
when  he  found  that  the  army  was  thoroughly  loyal,  and 
would  turn  out  of  its  assembly  room  any  parliament  that 
disagreed  with  his  wishes,  then  he  granted  a  constitution 
that  looked  fairly  well  on  paper,  but  came  to  nothing  in 
practice.  The  power  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
army  and  the  bureaucracy. 

So  much  for  the  internal  affairs  of  Prussia.  Con- 
cerning its  position  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, here  likewise  the  revolution  of  1848  had  appeared, 
in  the  form  of  a  demand  (mainly  on  the  part  of  a  band 
of  somewhat  dreamy  literary  persons)  for  a  united 
Germany,  under  a  constitutional  national  parliament. 
The  enthusiasts  summoned  to  Frankfort  a  preliminary 
assembly  to  talk  the  matter  over.  A  proposal  to  make 
the  King  of  Prussia  provisional  head  of  the  United 
Government  was,  at  first,  received  with  "  general 
laughter."  The  idea  of  a  reforming  assembly  putting 
Prussia  in  power  appealed  to  the  delegates'  sense  of 
humour.  But  when  they  got  to  business  it  was  seen  that 
if  there  was  to  be  a  united  Germany  at  all,  either  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  or  the  King  of  Prussia  had  to  be  the 
head.  When  a  vote  was  taken,  the  Prussian  party  won 
by  a  small  majority,  the  repubhcan  element  among  the 
deputies  voting  with  the  Austrian  party. 
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But  it  was  one  thing  to  offer  to  make  the  King  of 
Prussia  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  quite  another  to 
make  him  accept  the  post.  Badly  though  he  wanted 
this  pleasant  position,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
autocrat  of  Prussia  would  demean  himself  by  accepting 
anything  from  a  popular  assembly — which  even  smelt 
of  revolution  !  So  he  haughtily  replied  that  he  could 
accept  such  an  offer  only  from  his  peers,  the  princes  of 
Germany,  not  from  their  subjects  :  "  If  it  be  desirable 
to  bestow  a  crown  on  the  German  nation,  it  is  myself 
and  my  equals  who  w^ll  give  it."  And  so  the  true 
Prussian  spirit  lost  him  the  Empire  for  a  time.  When 
he  tm'ned  to  his  "  equals,"  he  quickly  found  that  the 
strongest  of  them  would  not  have  him  for  their  Emperor 
on  any  consideration. 

Thereupon  the  deputies  decided  to  go  on  with  their 
national  parliament  without  the  squabbUng  princes.  This 
led  to  republican  insurrections  all  over  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  and  the  Prussian  army  undertook  the  congenial 
work  of  suppressing  the  democrats  by  force.  Then  feel- 
ing pleased  with  his  success,  the  King  of  Prussia  tried  to 
organise  a  group  of  states  under  his  own  control.  Austria 
repUed  by  offering  to  accept  a  constitution  wherem 
Austria,  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Germany  would  be 
represented  in  the  popular  parliament  in  equal  thirds. 
Since  nothing  repels  the  Prussian  mind  so  much  as 
the  thought  of  equality,  the  proposal  was  refused. 
To  escape  from  the  deadlock,  Austria  proposed  to  re- 
institute  the  old  Diet  of  the  Confederation.  Prussia 
looked  hke  risking  a  war  and  went  on  with  its 
own  plan.  But  it  was  quickly  seen  that  it  would 
have  no   friends   if    it    came    to   war,    since   one   by 
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one  the  rest  of  the  states  went  over  to  the  Austrian 
plan. 

So  Prussia  discreetly  gave  way ;  and  the  Diet  met  again 
in  1851.  It  was  clear  that  Austria  and  Prussia  must 
soon  settle  definitely  which  was  supreme  in  the  German 
Confederation.  A  mutual  agreement  to  rule  Germany 
between  them  could  hold  no  longer ;  Schwarzenberg, 
the  Austrian  premier,  made  up  his  mind  to  obtain  com- 
plete power  for  his  country  ;  while  the  Prussian  deputy, 
Bismarck,  was  equally  determined  to  win  that  power  for 
his  own  master. 

The  first  object  of  Bismarck's  political  career  was  to 
drive  Austria  out  of  Germany,  thereby  clearing  the  way 
for  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  over  the  whole  Confedera- 
tion. Bismarck  arrived  at  a  lucky  moment ;  for,  left  to 
himself,  WilUam  of  Prussia,  who  became  regent  in  1858, 
when  his  brother,  King  Frederick  WilHam  IV.,  became 
hopelessly  mad,  would  have  quickly  given  all  the  cards 
into  the  hand  of  the  Austrians.  WilHam  had  most  of 
the  disqualifications  for  successful  ruhng ;  he  was 
honest,  pious,  and  about  a  century  behind  contemporary 
thought.  No  one  could  accuse  Bismarck  of  any  of  these 
virtues ;  and  he  had  a  brain  such  as  is  rarely  reared 
amongst  the  Prussian  squires.  He  was  also  somewhat 
unique  in  that  class,  as  having  possessed  many  personal 
charms,  and  eyes  that  were  very  fascinating.  Incidentally, 
he  was  by  nature  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  Prussian. 

When  William  took  command  of  the  throne,  he  soon 
found  himself  tied  into  disagreeable  constitutional 
knots.  He  had  already  made  up  his  mind,  as  a  true 
Hohenzollern,  that  the  best  way  of  controlling  all 
Germany  was  to  form  a  strong  army ;   and  he  drew  up 
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a  scheme  for  a  large  increase.  However,  the  Prussian 
Parhament,  in  which  still  smouldered  some  of  the  modern 
thinking  of  1848,  had  no  desire  to  vote  any  money  for 
this  military  purpose.  The  King's  first  impulse,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  in  1861,  was  immediately  to  revise 
the  constitution  until  it  suited  his  old-fashioned  views. 
But  Bismarck  suggested  that  things  were  not  done  in 
that  way  in  the  nineteenth  century.  So  William  left 
the  constitution  as  it  was  and  ignored  it,  thereby  saving 
much  unnecessary  trouble  and  disturbance.  He  made 
Bismarck  his  chief  minister  in  1862  ;  and  the  Parhament 
was  calmly  told  that  if  it  would  not  vote  the  money 
for  the  larger  army,  then  the  Crown  would  raise  the 
money  without  its  permission.  This  is  a  good  test  of 
the  pohtical  age  of  Prussia.  England  was  going  through 
the  same  trouble  with  Charles  Stuart  almost  exactly 
two  hundred  years  before. 

William  and  Bismarck  were  as  bad  as  their  word. 
They  raised  the  money  and  the  army  as  they  declared 
they  would,  and  Parliament  was  left  pondering  over 
its  beautiful  theoretical  powers.  The  two  despots  had 
already  invented  the  term  "  blood  and  iron  "  as  their 
guiding  principle  in  pubhc  life  (they  are  a  genial  lot, 
these  Prussians !),  and  Bismarck  openly  stated  that  there 
was  no  other  way  in  which  the  unity  of  Germany  could 
be  attained.  In  other  words,  Austria  had  to  be  beaten 
down  by  force.  In  1864  Prussia  and  Austria  together 
declared  war  on  Denmark  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  be  independent  of  Denmark  if 
they  wished.  At  least  that  was  the  excuse.  Bismarck 
led  Austria  into  this  trap,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  keep  all  the  spoil,  and  for  Prussia  alone.    So  he  quickly 
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found  a  pretence  for  quarrelling.  Austria  was  tem- 
porarily governing  one  of  the  occupied  provinces  and 
Prussia  the  other.  Austria  allowed  the  people  in  its 
district  to  hold  pubUc  political  meetings  in  favour  of 
settling  their  own  affairs.  Prussia  strongly  objected  to 
such  liberality,  and  the  Austrian  governor  replied  that 
he,  at  least,  had  no  intention  of  governing  like  a  Turkish 
pasha.  Which  would  have  been  an  unkind  remark  for 
Prussia  if  it  had  nerves  or  wits.  Thereupon  Prussia 
seized  the  Austrian  province,  on  the  excuse  that  revolu- 
tionary ideas  v/ere  being  sown.  The  Diet  declared  that 
Austria  was  within  its  rights.  But  Bismarck  did  not 
care  who  was  right.  He  had  an  army  behind  strong 
enough  to  allow  him  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  and  to  smash 
Austria  as  well,  if,  as  he  hoped,  it  would  fight. 

Such  brutal  callousness,  when  he  had  professed  to  be 
defending  the  liberties  of  these  small  states,  shocked 
Prussia  even,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Germany.  "  Austria 
is  not  ready  :  it  will  be  all  over  in  one  battle,"  was 
Bismarck's  calm  remark ;  and  he  continued  to  let  loose 
his  police  on  Schleswig  until  he  had  bullied  the  people 
into  submission.  When  the  Diet  declared  against  him, 
he  withdrew  Prussia  from  the  Confederation  and  got 
ready  for  war  with  Austria. 

It  was  one  of  the  coldest-blooded  military  adventures 
in  the  history  of  civihsed  nations.  Bismarck  had  trapped 
Austria  into  fighting  over  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  a  Httle  duchy  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Austrian 
frontier.  Whereas  the  real  issue  at  stake  was  the 
sovereignty  of  the  German-spealdng  peoples.  The 
Austrians  knew  that  Prussia  would  be  ruthless  the 
moment  the  army  was  strong  enough  to  risk  a  war ; 
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for  that  reason  it  was  impossible  to  allow  such  an  addition 
of  military  strength  as  would  follow  the  annexation  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  That  is  the  supreme  emotion  of  a 
German  conqueror — every  acre  will  add  so  many  more 
men  to  the  army.  Bismarck  practically  admitted  that 
such  was  in  his  mind  when  he  offered  to  allow  the  local 
Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  rule  over  the  disputed 
territory,  if  he  would  allow  his  duchy  to  be  included 
under  the  mihtary  rule  of  Prussia, 

Now  that  it  had  come  to  the  verge  of  war,  what  the 
Germans  thought  of  their  Prussian  neighbour  is  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  only  a  few  weak  northern  states  de- 
clared themselves  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  dispute. 
The  only  people  who  have  ever  been  persuaded  to  love 
Prussia  are  those  who  have  only  a  small  army — on  the 
same  principle  that  one  never  loves  a  mad  dog  unless 
one  has  a  big  stick.  All  the  larger  German  kingdoms 
— Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg  and  Hanover — were 
on  the  side  of  Austria  ;  and  also  the  smaller  states 
of  Baden,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau  and  Hesse 
Cassel, 

But  the  strength  of  Bismarck  lay  in  the  fact  that  al- 
though he  took  full  advantage  of  the  historical  Prussian 
quality  of  brute  force,  yet  at  heart  he  really  beheved  in 
diplomacy  more  than  gunpowder.  As  noted  above,  he 
was  essentially  a  gentleman  with  brains,  but  like  poor 
Frederick  the  Great  he  had  been  bullied  into  the 
national  system.  At  this  crisis  in  affairs  he  startled 
the  Confederation  by  the  last  piece  of  diplomacy  that 
anybody  would  have  imagined  possible  from  a  Prussian 
statesman.  Knowing  that  almost  all  Germany  regarded 
Prussia  as  a  bully  in  the  matter  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
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Bismarck  saw  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  if  he  fought  on  that  issue. 

So  with  the  unexpected  quahties  of  a  thunderbolt 
he  suddenly  announced  that  Prussia  was  in  favour  of  a 
popular  chamber,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  to  take 
its  place  beside  the  existing  Diet  as  the  governing  body 
of  the  German  Confederation.  The  Liberals  of  Germany 
regarded  this  apparition  of  democracy  with  the  same 
hesitation  as  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  observed  the  large 
size  of  her  grandmother's  teeth.  The  disguise  was  too 
obvious  ;  and  Prussia  had  to  rely  on  its  own  army  when 
war  with  Austria  was  declared  in  1866, 

The  war  lords  of  Prussia  were  perfectly  sound  in  their 
judgment.  Within  three  days  they  had  seized  the 
capitals  of  the  chief  states  that  had  dared  to  oppose 
them  in  North  Germany.  Within  three  weeks  the 
Austrian  army  had  been  crushed  at  Sadowa.  Within 
another  three  weeks  the  Prussian  army  was  in  sight  of 
"Vienna.  That  the  capital  city  of  Austria  was  never 
entered  was  due  to  a  truly  remarkable  combination  of 
Bismarckian  diplomacy  and  Prussian  brutality.  The 
autocrats  of  Berhn  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to 
smash  France  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  therefore, 
they  argued,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  crush  Austria 
so  cruelly  that  it  would  be  clamouring  for  revenge  ! 
These  Prussians  are  astounding ;  they  can  think  of  no 
other  possible  use  for  gentleness  except  when  it  may 
lead  to  a  better  chance  of  more  brutality. 

For  the  moment  all  that  Bismarck  desired  was  to 
push  Austria  once  and  for  all  out  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, so  that  henceforth  it  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  Prussia  alone.    Austria  agreed  to  this,  and  Prussia 
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demanded  nothing  else ;  neither  monetary  indemnity, 
nor  an  acre  of  territory  ;  except  that  Venetia  was  to 
be  surrendered  to  Italy,  as  that  country's  reward  for 
remaining  neutral  during  the  war.  For  a  victorious 
Prussian  army  this  was  almost  self-sacrifice. 

The  really  important  changes  were  to  take  place  inside 
the  German  Confederation.  Prussia  annexed,  as  her 
own  territory,  Hanover,  Nassau,  Hesse  Cassel  and 
Frankfort.  They  were  informed  in  a  pompous  Prussian 
proclamation  that,  having  rejected  an  ofier  of  neutrality, 
and  having  taken  arms  against  Prussia,  "  the  issue  had 
gone  against  them  by  the  decree  of  God."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  issue  had  gone  against  them  by  decree  of  the 
new  Prussian  needle-gun  which  could  fire  five  times 
while  the  older  Austrian  gun  fired  once.  But,  of  course, 
the  Prussians  always  hke  to  drag  in  the  Almighty 
whenever  possible.     It  gives  them  confidence. 

The  larger  German  southern  kingdoms  the  autocrats 
did  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  seize  ;  for,  as  even  the 
Prussian  Parliament  informed  Bismarck,  "  mere  force 
is  not  sufiicient  to-day  as  a  basis  for  the  foundation  of 
states."  So  the  King  and  Bismarck  were  contented  by 
the  formation  of  a  North  German  Confederation,  com- 
prising all  the  twenty-two  states  north  of  the  River 
Main,  of  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  be  the  pre- 
sident, with  a  Federal  Council  and  a  ParUament  elected 
by  manhood  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.  On  the  surface 
it  looked  very  democratic.  In  truth  it  was  the  first  real 
step  toward  the  triumph  of  Prussian  autocracy  in 
Germany. 

The  southern  states  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Baden 
and  Wiirtemberg,  and  part  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  still 
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remained  free.  But  Bismarck  had  soon  persuaded  them 
to  form  a  mihtary  aUiance  with  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, on  the  plea  that  they  must  guard  themselves 
against  the  ambitious  scheming  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
There  are  one  or  two  side  issues  in  this  struggle  with 
Austria  that  are  interesting  in  the  hght  of  subsequent 
events.  At  that  time  Prussia  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
diplomatist  of  genius.  It  was  only  on  the  surface,  as  it 
were,  that  Austria  was  beaten  by  force  of  arms.  Really, 
the  battle  was  won  by  brilhant  diplomacy.  With  the 
dainty  touch  of  a  mistress's  hand,  the  Prussian  Bismarck 
lulled  Napoleon  to  sleep  with  the  assurance  that  a  civil 
war  between  the  German  states  would  really  strengthen 
France  by  their  divisions.  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
already  bribed  by  the  promise  of  Venice.  In  short, 
before  he  went  to  war  Bismarck  arranged  that  he  would 
have  scarcely  anyone  to  fight.  In  the  War  of  1914 
Prussian  methods  have  somewhat  changed.  Again, 
there  is  another  point  of  comparison.  It  was  Bismarck 
who  then  invented  the  diplomatic  method  of  threatening 
to  rouse  somebody  or  other  to  turn  against  their  friends 
in  the  back.  Thus  he  threatened  Austria  that  if  it  did 
not  accept  the  Prussian  terms  he  would  rouse  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  to  start  a  war  of  Magyar  against  Teuton. 
He  told  Russia  that  interference  on  its  part  would  be 
revenged  by  arousing  the  Poles.  In  1914  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  German  diplomatists  can  stir  up 
rebelHons  from  the  Himalayas  to  Morocco,  from  Ireland 
to  Cape  Town.  There  is  one  advantage  about  the 
Prussian  mind.  It  has  a  chnging  attachment  to  the 
methods  of  its  ancestors.  Most  of  them  date  from  the 
earhest  period  of  European  history. 
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The  German  Empire  was  not  yet  complete.  A  war 
with  Austria  had  won  only  half  the  battle.  Bismarck 
now  dehberately  turned  to  the  business  of  stirring  up  a 
war  with  France.  On  this  side  he  had  a  better  case,  for 
under  the  flitting  brain  of  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
France  was  a  plausible  danger  to  Germany.  But 
Bismarck  was  not  really  very  seriously  concerned  about 
a  French  invasion,  of  which  he  was  shrewdly  aware  there 
was  Httle  real  danger.  He  went  to  war  with  France 
in  cold  blood,  because  he  beheved  that  the  only  way  to 
consoUdate  the  German  people  was  to  unite  them  in  a 
successful  foreign  campaign.  Once  more  he  made  every 
diplomatic  arrangement,  so  that  France  would  fight 
alone  ;  and  once  more  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  make 
the  war  inevitable  beyond  any  possibihty  of  a  com- 
promise without  the  appeal  to  arms. 

The  quarrel  was  picked  over  a  very  dry  bone,  and 
the  audacious  nature  of  Bismarck's  methods  would  be 
beyond  beUef  except  in  the  history  of  Prussia.  But 
the  subject  will  be  discussed  more  conveniently  in  the 
chapter  on  France ;  and,  assuming  for  the  moment 
that  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871  is  over,  we 
will  continue  the  internal  history  of  Germany  from  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  peace. 

There  now  opens  an  almost  entirely  new  phase  of 
German  history.  Bismarck's  plan  had  completely 
succeeded.  Filled  with  national  pride  of  having  beaten 
France,  the  German  princes  decided  to  unite.  In  the 
palace  of  Versailles — that  is,  on  the  very  scene  of  their 
war  triumph — the  independent  southern  states  saluted 
King  William  of  Prussia  as  German  Emperor  in  January 
1871.    In  other  words,  he  was  made  president  of  a  Con- 
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federation  which  now  included  all  the  German-speaking 
states  (except  the  Austrian  provinces)  which  had  once 
formed  the  main  centre  of  the  older  German  Empire ; 
which  in  turn  had  been  the  more  or  less  legitimate 
successor  to  the  still  older,  and  still  greater,  Empire  of 
Rome.  Each  state  was  to  retain  its  own  local  independ- 
ence, in  so  far  as  it  was  not  merged  in  the  general 
powers  entrusted  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial 
Parhament. 

But,  be  it  noted,  this  ceremony  in  Versailles  was  an 
autocratic  act,  decided  by  the  princes  themselves  without 
consulting  their  respective  peoples.  When  democratic 
Italy  considered  the  matter  of  its  miity,  it  had  been 
decided  by  a  popular  vote  of  each  state  concerned.  But 
in  Teutonic  lands  democracy  is  more  of  a  superstition 
than  a  fact.  It  has  crept  into  popular  school  histories, 
one  scarcely  knows  how.  However,  the  princes  did  not 
surrender  their  headship  to  Prussia  without  more  than 
a  qualm.  But  as  Bismarck  calmly  told  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  he  and  the  other  minor  kings  would  be  in  less 
danger  from  a  formally  constituted  Emperor  than  from 
an  unrestrained  King  of  Prussia  whose  superiority  rested 
on  the  brute  force  of  his  army.  Which  was  candid,  but 
also  true.  In  fact  Prussia's  claim  on  the  allegiance  of 
Germany  was  based  on  force,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
every  other  claim  she  has  ever  made  in  history.  The 
conception  of  mihtary  despotism  is  her  contribution 
to  mankind.  When  the  four  southern  princes  got  home 
they  placed  the  scheme  of  the  new  Empire  before  their 
people,  in  so  far  as  these  had  any  say  in  the  govern- 
ment. Their  action  was  confirmed  without  any  prac- 
tical opposition,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Bavaria  there 
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was  a  substantial  patriotic  anti-Prussian  party  drawn 
from  the  Catholic  rural  districts. 

Almost  coincident  with  this  foundation  of  the  Empire 
begins  that  new  phase  of  Germany  ;  which  has  not 
changed  its  military  character,  but  has  added  thereto 
another  element ;  with  the  result  that  the  German 
Empire  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  history. 
It  is  still  the  greatest  antediluvian  nation  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  it  is  the  most  complete  example  of  a  barbarism 
based  on  force.  The  German  army  is  still  the  oldest 
survival  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  the  Empire  is  also  the 
most  remarkable  expression  of  the  latest  development  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Force  and  Trade  work  side  by  side 
in  as  remarkable  a  combination  as  if  one  tied  a  Barbary 
pirate  to  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  and  sent  them  through  life 
together.  It  is  this  alhance  between  organised  soldiers  and 
organised  traders  that  makes  the  German  Empire  unique 
as  a  modern  Great  Power.  It  has  happened  to  a  degree 
in  almost  all  great  modern  states  :  in  that  most  modern 
armies  are  more  or  less  at  the  disposal  of  the  plutocrats 
who  control  their  governments.  But  nowhere  has  the 
alhance  been  carried  so  far  as  in  Germany.  The  founda- 
tion laid  so  firmly  by  the  early  Fredericks  and  Frederick 
Williams,  and  so  admirably  advertised  to  the  whole 
world  by  Frederick  the  Great's  showy  career,  has  re- 
mained. 

When  Bismarck,  under  the  trading  name  of  William  I. , 
Emperor  of  Germany,  started  out  to  develop  the  internal 
life  of  the  country  for  which  he  had  built  such  a 
stately  house,  he  found  in  his  hands  a  nation  of  people 
for  whom  obedience  to  authority  was  second  nature. 
Prussia,   and  through   it   Germany,   has  been   drilled 
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into  industrialism  as  it  was  earlier  drilled  into  an  army. 
Those  who  know  German  trade  tell  us  that  on  every  hand 
there  is  a  want  of  personal  initiative  and  a  senseless  waste 
of  time  in  a  mass  of  unessential  details.  No  one  does 
anything  in  Germany  unless  an  official  of  a  higher  grade 
has  ordered  it  to  be  done.  Closely  allied  with  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  has  gone  a  naturally  coincident 
development  of  municipal  and  local  government.  Here, 
again,  the  whole  structure  depends  on  a  basis  of  bureau- 
cracy. Things  certainly  get  done  up  to  a  point  in 
Germany  ;  but  every  year  it  is  more  apparent  that  it  is 
by  a  dangerous  sacrifice  of  the  individual  unit.  Germany 
is  a  well-kept  sheepfold  ;  but  wise  men  will  ask  whether 
it  is  the  aim  of  governments  to  grow  healthy  sheep. 
There  are  many  signs  that,  since  Germany  has  given  its 
soul  during  the  last  forty  years  to  officials  who  have 
sucked  up  the  little  free  life  that  the  army  officers  had 
left,  the  standard  of  its  intellectual  life  has  greatly  de- 
teriorated. Scientists,  philosophers,  artists  are  giving 
place  to  men  like  General  von  Bernhardi,  the  apostles  of 
the  buffoonery  of  military  clowns.  Even  Frederick  the 
Great  was  the  patron  of  Bach,  and  gave  him  a  theme  for 
one  of  his  finest  fugues.  One  never  heard  of  the  Emperor 
William  II.  giving  to  the  world  of  Art  cause  for  anything 
but  shrieks  of  laughter. 

The  change  from  the  most  old-fashioned  great  nation 
in  Europe  to  the  highly  strung  industrial  and  social 
instrument  that  Germany  is  to-day,  has  taken  place  in 
the  forty  odd  years  since  the  Germans  marched  on  Paris. 
It  is  almost  as  if,  hke  their  ancestors,  they  had  marched 
on  Rome,  and  come  back  with  a  knowledge  of  a  new 
world.    The  change   has   been   instantaneous,   as   the 
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history  of  the  world  is  measured.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  set  down  tables  of  the  economic  growth  of  the  Rhenish 
Provinces,  of  Saxony,  of  Silesia.  The  growth  of  German 
shipping,  the  persistent  energy  of  German  traders  all 
over  the  earth,  all  these  things  are  the  commonplaces  of 
everyday  knowledge. 

The  fact,  which,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  so  astonish- 
ing, is  that  the  purely  feudal  and  aristocratic  and  military 
monarchy  which  the  Fredericks  left  to  their  successors 
should  have  entered  into  the  work  of  organising  trade 
with  such  extraordinary  zeal.  It  is  surely  in  the  nature 
of  the  miraculous  that  Bismarck,  the  representative  of 
Prussian  jmikers  and  army  officers,  should  be  held  up  to 
Europe  (with  justice,  too)  as  the  pioneer  of  State  railways 
and  thefomider  of  State  Insurance  for  the  working  classes. 
Now  Bismarck  really  stood  beyond  the  ordinary  histori- 
cal and  psychological  rules.  He  might  very  well  have 
done  one  thing  while  all  Germany  wanted  to  do  something 
entirely  different.  He  was  not  typical  of  the  Prussian 
mind.  He  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman,  and  although 
he  talked  a  great  deal  about  blood  and  iron,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  his  chief  strength  was  his  incomparable  skill  in 
psychological  analysis  of  the  motives  and  desires  of  his 
fellow-men.  Metternich  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea 
of  paying  any  attention  to  pubUc  opinion  :  whereas 
Bismarck  nursed  it  tenderly. 

We  must  always  remember  that  Bismarck  was  not  an 
Imperialist  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  to-day. 
When  Germany  began  its  colonial  career  in  1884,  by 
undertaking  the  protectorate  of  Angra  Pequena  in 
South-West  Africa,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  occupation 
of  Togo  and  the  Cameroons,  and  then  German  East 
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Africa,  it  was  not  a  movement  that  seemed  to  owe 
much  of  its  inspiration  to  Bismarck.  He  never  showed 
any  sign  of  being  wilHng  to  sacrifice  his  European 
diplomacy  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  colonies.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  noted  that  Bismarck  was  skilful  enough  to  win 
colonies  without  continually  talking  about  the  mighty 
strength  of  the  German  fleet.  For  in  his  time  Germany 
had  no  fleet  worth  mentioning.  Bismarck  probably 
was  clever  enough  to  see  that  they  might  build  up  quite 
a  large  colonial  empire,  so  long  as  they  proceeded  as 
peaceful  traders  and  not  as  armed  raiders.  He  had  not 
the  mind  which  insists  on  the  acquisition  of  square  miles 
regardless  of  expense. 

Bismarck  was  even  opposed  to  demanding  that  Metz 
should  be  included  in  the  territory  surrendered  by  the 
French  after  the  war  of  1870-1871  ;  it  was  his  generals 
who  drove  him  to  include  this  district,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  a  war  with 
France.  Once  he  had  gained  his  unity  and  power 
within  the  German  Confederation,  Bismarck  would 
apparently  have  been  content  to  live  at  peace  with  other 
races. 

Yet  Bismarck  was  the  Prussian  in  methods,  though  he 
was  not  the  typical  Prussian  in  aim.  When  he  was  faced 
by  the  growth  of  militant  democracy,  chiefly  under  the 
guise  of  Socialism,  he  attempted  to  crush  it  by  police 
methods.  He  seized  with  unscrupulous  energy  the 
opportunity  given  him  by  some  silly  attempts  on  the  life 
of  the  old  Emperor  William  in  1878  ;  he  said  they  were 
the  direct  fruit  of  Socialist  propaganda  ;  and  he  made 
the  ParHament  pass  laws  that  crushed  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  pohtical  combinations.    Like  other  autocrats 
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of  Prussia,  Bismarck  found  it  intolerable  that  subjects 
should  be  free  men. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
dole  out  such  social  reform  as  State  Insurance  for  the 
working  classes,  he  was  equally  acting  up  to  the  strictest 
theory  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy.  Frederick  the  Great 
had  enacted  :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  sustenance  and  support  of  those  citizens  who 
cannot  procure  sustenance  themselves."  In  the  minds 
of  rulers  who  regarded  a  citizen  mainly  as  a  possible 
soldier,  it  was  quite  natural  that  these  soldiers  should  be 
provided  for  out  of  barracks  as  well  as  inside.  Bismarck 
wished  to  make  such  aids  of  working-class  insurance 
purely  as  State  grants  ;  he  did  not  want  the  workers  to 
be  asked  to  pay  any  contributions  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  He  said  if  he  were  only  allowed  to  make  tobacco 
a  State  monopoly  he  would  regard  it  as  "  the  patrimony 
of  the  disinherited,"  and  pay  all  insurance  out  of  its 
revenue.  But  here  he  went  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  monopoly  was  refused  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  various  industrial  insurance  laws  were  there- 
fore enacted  in  the  forms  which  are  now  too  well  known 
by  their  extension  to  Great  Britain.  Working-class 
reform  as  conceived  by  a  Prussian  partakes  of  the  feeding 
of  inferior  animals  by  superior  shepherds.  It  is  the 
business  of  Teutonic  people  to  open  their  mouths  until 
the  bureaucratic  spoon  is  placed  therein. 

But  it  was  unlikely  that  the  HohenzoUerns  would  long 
tolerate  being  under  the  orders  of  such  a  civihsed  master 
as  Bismarck.  A  true  branch  of  the  Prussian  stock 
appeared  on  the  scene.  When  Wilham  II.  ascended  the 
throne  in  1888  the  world  had  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a 
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tenth-century  tribal  ruler  seated  on  a  twentieth-century 
throne.  The  history  of  his  reign  has  been  the  strange 
jumble  of  events  that  one  might  imagine  would  result 
from  such  a  dangerous  social  mixture.  On  a  throne  of 
modern  Europe  we  see  a  monarch  who  regards  the  world 
as  made  to  be  sacked  and  conquered  by  the  nation  that 
has  the  most  soldiers.  In  the  mind  of  Bismarck  there 
was  little  beyond  the  legitimate  desire  to  unify  the 
German  people.  William  II.  is  not  restrained  by  any  race 
impulse.  He  wants  to  have  under  his  sway  just  as  many 
peoples  as  he  can  conquer  by  his  arms.  The  ideal  of  an 
Empire  of  the  Germans  has  given  way  to  the  ideal  of  a 
World  Empire.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  such 
an  idea — no  one  would  accuse  a  Prussian  of  originality. 
Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  the  inmates  of  every 
asylum  in  Christendom  have  dreamed  that  dream. 
The  noteworthy  point  is  the  brutal  method  employed 
for  its  realisation,  and  the  fact  that  this  method  is  now 
no  longer  fashionable  in  respectable  society. 

Of  course  the  conquering  army  is  only  the  old  ideal  of 
Frederick  I.  But  in  the  case  of  the  navy  a  new  element 
comes  upon  the  scene.  The  Prussian  army  was  origin- 
ally, and  still  is,  largely,  an  instrument  of  the  aristocracy. 
It  represented  the  society  of  the  Prussian  land-owner,  the 
descendant  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 

But  the  navy  represents  a  new  social  element  in 
Germany.  It  represents  the  new  men  of  commerce  who 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  new  Germany  of 
the  last  forty  years.  The  army  officer  is  still  almost 
purely  an  aristocrat.  Such  men  as  Admiral  Von  Tirpitz 
and  Vice-Admiral  Von  Ingenohl,  the  chiefs  of  the  German 
navy,  have  come  direct  from  the  tradesman  class.    Their 
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aristocratic  "  von  "  is  merely  a  very  recent  gift  from  their 
friend,  the  German  Emperor  :  it  is  the  symbol  of  the 
new  alliance.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
significance  of  this  fact.  The  navy,  far  more  than  the 
army,  is  the  expression  of  the  mihtant  German  dream 
of  a  World  Empire :  and  the  navy  represents  the  new 
trading  class  of  Germany. 

Further,  the  navy  is  the  special  pet  of  the  Emperor 
Wilham.  It  is  purely  an  Imperial  service,  not  like  the 
army,  which  is  theoretically  the  property,  as  it  were,  of 
all  the  states.  The  navy  is  the  expression  in  material 
form,  of  the  new  alhance  between  the  Prussian  autocrat 
and  the  German  capitaHst ;  and  it  is  this  combina- 
tion between  the  fighting  man  and  the  trading  man 
which  makes  the  German  Empire  so  unique.  This  is  the 
really  original  thing  that  William  II.  has  done.  He  has 
brought  the  whole  power  of  trade  into  a  hand-in-hand 
alhance  with  the  sword.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the 
lords  of  finance  and  commerce  have  been  behind  most 
of  the  modem  wars.  It  has  been  left  for  Wilham  the 
Prussian  to  organise  the  alhance  with  the  rigid  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  one  would  expect  from  a  Teutonic 
bureaucrat.  Once  more  bureaucracy  has  triumphed. 
It  has  organised  the  use  of  Force  on  a  wider  basis  than 
ever  before.  In  the  old  days  the  trader  saw  as  little  of 
the  man-of-arms  as  he  conveniently  could.  They  were 
opponents  in  the  world.  Wilham  II.  has  won  the  traders 
over  to  be  the  chief  supporters  of  the  professional  fighting 
men. 

In  a  sense  which  Bismarck  never  understood,  "  blood 
and  iron  "  is  still  the  best  expression  of  Germany's  policy. 
The  blood  of  the  old  fighting  aristocrats  is  now  in  alliance 
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with  the  iron  of  the  forges  of  Essen  and  the  shipyards  of 
Kiel.  Aristocracy  and  commerce  have  Hnked  themselves 
together  as  the  apostles  of  the  doctrine  of  Brute  Force. 
It  is  the  final  triumph  of  the  Prussian  mind,  Bismarck 
always  dreaded  the  capitalist ;  he  at  first  tried  to  save 
the  mediaeval  guilds  from  the  assault  of  the  modern  manu- 
facturer. It  was  the  last  wriggle  of  the  freer  social  system 
that  knew  not  the  "great  finance."  But  WilHam  II. 
has  made  the  great  capitahsts  his  dearest  friends.  The 
Krupps  and  the  Ballins  guide  his  Empire. 

It  is  not  very  necessary  to  give  much  attention  to  the 
person  of  the  monarch  who  has  brought  about  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Germany.  The  chief  point  about 
Prussia  is  that  it  has  almost  extinguished  personahty. 
Two  sentences  from  William  II. 's  speeches  are  sufficient 
to  classify  him  :  "  Only  one  is  master  in  this  country. 
That  is  I.  Who  opposes  me  I  shall  crush  to  pieces  " ;  "We 
Hohenzollerns  take  our  crown  from  God  alone,  and  to  God 
alone  we  are  responsible  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty." 
A  man  who  talks  hke  that  in  the  twentieth  century  need 
not  be  considered  as  an  individual.  It  is  clear  that  he 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  personal  intelligence. 
Such  power  as  he  possesses  he  must  owe  to  some  external 
force.  He  is,  indeed,  the  expression  of  Prussian  ideals. 
He  is  the  final  product  and  the  chief  of  Prussian  autocracy 
and  bureaucracy.  Frederick  the  Great  tried  to  resist 
capture  by  flight,  as  we  have  seen  ;  William  II.  is  all  un- 
consciously the  ignominious  slave  of  a  system  ;  a  part  of 
a  vast  social  machinery  which  it  amuses  him  to  imagine 
he  controls.  He  is  the  one  man  in  the  world,  above  all 
others,  who  has  utterly  lost  his  individuality.  He  is  the 
central  cog  of  the  Prussian  machine. 


IV:   FRANCE 

The  history  of  France  is  the  story  of  an  attempt  to  avoid 
most  of  the  mistakes  into  which  the  Prussians  fell.  The 
charm  of  French  history  is  that  the  attempt  has  been 
generally  successful.  France  is  most  things  that  Prussia 
is  not.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
width  of  the  historical  and  psychological  valley  which 
separates  the  two  nations.  They  have  been  travelling 
to  the  two  opposite  poles  of  human  endeavour.  Just 
take  a  contemporary  moment  at  a  critical  time  of  their 
maturity.  When  the  French  had  suddenly  decided  to 
have  the  great  Revolution  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Prussians  had  just  decided  to  sell  them- 
selves body  and  soul  to  the  worst  military  bureaucracy 
in  history.  It  is  not  that  the  French  Revolution  was  by 
any  means  a  success  in  wisdom.  A  bourgeois  govern- 
ment was  on  the  whole  worse  than  an  aristocratic  one. 
But  the  Revolution  showed  that  admirable  spirit  of  trying 
to  get  a  better  government  than  they  had  already. 
Prussia  has  always  been  contented  with  the  rulers 
Providence  has  given  it.  The  French  have  continually 
challenged  the  decisions  of  Providence.  But  nations 
must  be  judged  by  their  centuries  —  not  by  their 
moments  of  convulsions.  The  virtue  of  the  French  is 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  succeed  in  living  up  to  their 
convulsions. 
The  civihsed  history  of  France  goes  back  to  a  time  long 
6i 
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before  Prussia  was  mentioned  in  polite  society,  Kome 
has  been  the  civiUsing  factor  in  Western  Europe ;  and 
France  was  a  responsible,  well-trained  child  before  the 
Roman  Empire  had  been  gathered  to  its  illustrious 
fathers  ;  whereas  Prussia  was  in  the  nature  of  an  orphan 
whose  both  parents  had  died  at  childbirth ;  and  the 
Prussian  baby  grew  up  the  neglected  scamp  of  Europe. 

For  all  practical  historical  purposes  we  can  say  that  the 
first  dominant  race -stock  in  France  was  the  western  end 
of  that  great  "  Alpine  "  family  which  stretched  all  along 
the  central  backbone  of  Europe.  On  the  south  coast 
there  was  probably  a  population  of  the  Mediterranean 
race  in  some  niunbers.  But  the  Alpine  race  peoples 
were  the  core  of  the  ethnological  situation.  It  was  the 
blending  of  this  Alpine  race  with  a  northern  or  Teutonic 
stock,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  that  probably  produced  that  particularly 
virile  human  family  for  which  the  word  "  Celts  "  has 
become  the  most  convenient  term.  It  was  these  Celts 
who  were  in  chief  power  in  the  French  lands  when  the 
Romans  arrived.  The  Celts  were  not  a  centralised  nation, 
of  course ;  but  a  collection  of  independent  tribes,  with 
sujfficient  unity  and  energy  to  scare  Rome  itself  very 
badly  between  the  400-250  b.c.  period. 

Even  before  the  Roman  period  the  Greeks,  working  out 
from  their  colony  of  Marseilles,  had  given  the  French 
peoples  of  the  south-east  many  useful  suggestions  ;  while, 
from  the  100  b.c.  period,  at  latest,  the  Romans  began  to 
turn  Gaul  into  a  Roman  province.  The  process  was 
more  or  less  complete  by  a.d.  250.  It  was  by 
no  means  a  crude  and  vicious  conquest.  The  Romans 
were  singularly  gentle  after  their  victories.    They  did 
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not  want  to  ram  their  culture  down  anybody's  throat. 
Forcible  feeding  of  that  sort  is  pecuUarly  a  Prussian  idea. 
Gaul,  in  the  simple  lower-form  tutorial  language  of  its 
conqueror,  was  at  first  divided  into  three  parts,  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  administrative  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
government.  But,  in  fact,  the  Gauls  continued  to 
govern  themselves,  and  only  adopted  Roman  manners 
as  they  wished.  Being  an  intelhgent,  peaceful  people  on 
the  whole,  they  did  wish  to  adopt  many  good  ideas ; 
and  Gaul  became  the  most  peaceful  and  cultured  of  the 
provinces  of  Rome.  The  Romans  took  over  the  cruder 
trade  of  mihtary  protection  from  attacks  by  savages 
(namely  Teutons) ;  while  the  Gauls  or  Celts  became  a 
particularly  peaceful  people  who  were  soon  attracting 
the  Romans  themselves  to  their  schools.  Gaul  became 
a  peaceful  agricultural  community,  with  many  beautiful 
towns  built  and  governed  after  the  latest  Roman 
manner, 

Gaul  and  its  Celtic  people  appeared  to  be  on  the  point 
of  giving  the  world  a  civihsation  altogether  remarkable 
for  its  age.  But  it  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
disagreeable  incident — the  arrival  of  invading  races  of 
the  pure  Teuton  stock,  who  poured  over  the  Rhine  in 
swarms  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Burgundians  and  Franks. 
It  was  the  last-named  tribe  that  made  the  longest  stay 
and  the  deepest  impression  of  all  the  Teuton  peoples  in 
Gaul.  In  486  an  army  of  Celtic-Roman  blood  and 
manners  was  defeated  by  the  Frank  chief,  Clovis,  near 
Soissons  (a  famihar  name  to-day) ;  and  for  several 
centuries  Gaul  was  subject  to  Teuton  rule.  Clovis's 
chief  method  of  chmbing  to  power  was  by  the  successful 
murder  of  all  his  rivals  amongst  the  Frankish  chiefs— an 
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early  application  of  the  "  blood  and  iron  "  theory  so 
sacred  in  Germanic  history. 

But  it  was  a  superficial  conquest.  The  rough  Teutons 
could  have  no  more  effect  on  the  civilised  Gauls  than 
a  midnight  burglar  would  have  on  the  psychology  of  a 
philosopher  at  work  in  his  study.  There  was  a  certain 
blending  of  bloods,  especially  in  the  north-east ;  but 
even  in  blood  the  Celts  were  not  fundamentally  affected. 
In  mental  affairs  the  Franks  beat  against  the  Celtic- 
Eoman  civihsation  almost  in  vain.  Of  course  the 
Roman  State  as  a  governing  force  disappeared  ;  but  the 
Church  of  Rome  stood  the  shock  of  conquest  practically 
unharmed,  and  saved  in  Gaul  the  essence  and  much  of 
the  anatomy  of  Roman  culture.  It  was  only  by  yielding 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  becoming  its  convert,  and 
gaining  its  assistance,  that  Clovis  and  his  successors  were 
able  to  build  up  their  power  so  well. 

But  the  moral  of  Clovis  and  his  Merovingian  family 
broke  down  under  the  strain  of  their  sudden  elevation  in 
the  social  scale ;  just  as  most  people's  collapse  when  they 
undergo  too  sudden  transitions.  The  Fredegondas  and 
the  Clotaires  were  an  unmannerly  lot,  much  given  to 
assassination  of  their  rivals.  Their  administration  cor- 
rupted the  whole  body  pohtic,  specially  their  bishops. 
So  whole  crowds  of  Merovingians  were  swept  away  by 
the  newer  Teutonic-Frank  family  of  Pepin  and  his  son, 
Charles  the  Great,  whose  feat  of  reforming  the  Empire 
we  have  already  noted.  Charles  was  probably  the  most 
intelhgent  Teuton  that  the  race  produced  until  Bismarck. 
His  rule  in  France,  as  elsewhere  in  his  dominions,  was  of 
a  civihsing  character.  He  attached  more  importance  to 
brains  than  to  spear-heads. 
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We  have  already  noted  how,  from  the  break-up  of 
his  Empire,  at  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  843,  the  modern 
nation  of  France  emerged  as  an  independent  state  in 
Europe.  We  have  now  to  recall  how  that  independent 
nation  further  emerged  in  987  from  the  Teutonic  influence 
of  the  Franks  by  the  election  of  Hugues  Capet,  Duke  of 
the  French,  with  Paris  as  his  capital.  He  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Eobert,  Count  of  Anjou,  a  man  of  somewhat 
doubtful  race,  but  probably  a  Gallo-Roman.  This 
ancestor  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of 
Charles,  and  had  built  up  his  influence  and  territories  by 
taking  the  leading  part  in  the  attempt  to  drive  the  latest 
Teutonic  raiders,  the  Northmen,  or  Normans,  out  of 
Gaul.  His  family  continued  this  useful  national  labour, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nobles  looked  to  it  as  their  chief.  So 
when  the  Carlo  vingian  Hne  died  out  in  987,  Hugues  Capet, 
the  Duke  of  the  French  of  that  time,  was  chosen  (at 
Noyon)  by  his  fellow-peers  as  King  of  France. 

It  was  the  final  severance  of  the  Teutonic  tie,  symbol- 
ised by  this  shifting  of  the  capital  from  the  eastern  or 
more  Teutonic  district  of  Laon  to  the  more  Roman- 
Gallic  region  of  Paris  ;  and  it  was  another  sign  of  the 
change  that  the  chosen  family  should  have  made  its 
reputation  mainly  by  defeating  Teutonic  Northmen.  It 
set  the  key  of  French  history  ;  which  is  the  record  of  a 
successful  attempt  to  keep  France  in  the  hne  of  purer 
Celtic-Roman  civiUsation. 

To  describe  the  long  process  by  which  the  chief  lords 
of  Paris,  with  at  first  a  merely  nominal  superiority, 
gradually  became  the  absolute  monarchs  of  France, 
with  all  their  feudal  inferiors  crushed  out  of  local  in- 
dependence, is  beyond  our  present  purpose.     The  point 
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which  does  call  for  attention  is  that  it  was  not  by  mere 
brute  force,  by  the  creation  of  the  biggest  standing  army 
in  the  country,  that  the  kings  of  France  strengthened 
their  central  government.  They  made  themselves 
supreme  by  such  peaceful  methods  as  encouraging  the 
growth  of  the  towns,  which  counterbalanced  the  influence 
of  the  nobles.  Again,  the  French  nobles,  on  their  side, 
more  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  were  seized  with  the 
distinctly  idealist  desire  to  sacrifice  their  estates  to  the 
towns  and  the  Crown  (by  mortgages)  in  order  that  they 
might  set  out  to  save  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  What- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  earUer  Crusaders,  they  certainly 
had  httle  of  the  self-seeking  commercial  instinct  as  their 
motive  power.  There  was  more  than  a  touch  of  spiritual 
romance. 

One  cannot  imagine  the  appearance  in  Prussian  history 
of  a  St  Louis,  such  as  the  man  who  ruled  France  between 
1226-1270  ;  and  his  absence  from  German  history  is  no 
mere  bad  luck.  He  did  not  appear  in  Germany  because 
the  Teutonic  spirit  could  no  more  produce  a  St  Louis 
than  a  miracle.  It  is  another  example  of  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  growing  grapes  on  thorns. 

There  must  be  no  mistaken  attempt  to  hero  worship 
these  French  kings  and  their  people.  Judged  by  modern 
standards,  even  such  as  St  Louis  would  seem  most  inter- 
fering persons,  of  intolerably  despotic  nature.  Even 
that  gentle  king  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  early 
work  of  building  up  a  centralised  monarchy  whose  auto- 
cratic methods  eventually  needed  the  French  Revolution 
as  a  wild  attempt  to  counterbalance  it.  But  judged  as 
a  whole,  and  by  its  ultimate  results,  the  history  of  France 
has  distinguished  itself  from  the  history  of  Prussia  as  the 
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development  of  a  civilisation  instead  of  a  military  state. 
If  France  had  ever  a  despot  it  was  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ; 
yet  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  we  find  the  French 
private  soldiers  treated  more  considerately  than  in  any 
army  of  their  period ;  we  even  hear  that  it  was  a  gibe 
of  their  opponents  that  in  France  it  was  the  common 
soldiers,  not  the  generals,  who  decided  when  it  was 
seasonable  for  them  to  take  the  field.  We  hear  of  battles 
postponed  because  the  soldiers  preferred  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  ! 

After  all,  one  must  judge  by  results.  Louis  XIV.  of 
France  did  not  create  a  despotism.  On  the  contrary, 
he  produced  a  French  Revolution.  That  is  the  central 
fact  of  French  history  ;  its  rulers  had  been  so  generous 
in  their  rule  that  they  had  nurtm'ed  a  people  who  were 
capable  of  the  most  stupendous  democratic  uprising  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  As  already  remarked,  it  does  not 
afiect  the  essence  of  the  argument  to  have  to  admit  that 
the  Revolution  was  not  a  success  or  wisely  planned. 
The  essential  point  is  that  the  French  were  so  free  a 
people  that  they  were  capable  of  making  the  effort.  The 
Prussians  could  no  more  produce  a  Revolution  than  a 
St  Louis. 

It  is  with  the  Revolution  that  we  must  begin  to  pick 
up  a  few  of  the  historical  threads  from  which  the  problem 
of  to-day  has  been  woven.  The  first  thing  to  reahse 
about  the  French  Revolution  is  that  the  peasants  and 
the  people  rose  not  because  they  were  the  most  suppressed 
class  in  Europe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  they  were 
probably  the  strongest  and  freest.  Before  a  single  aristo- 
cratic head  fell  under  the  guillotine,  the  French  peasantry 
already  owned  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  soil  of  France. 
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Arthur  Young  puts  it  as  high  as  one-third.  It  was  a 
result  that  had  been  reached  by  the  gradually  accumu- 
lating democratic  civihsation  of  the  nation.  There  were, 
undoubtedly,  tyrannies  enough  in  France ;  tyrannies 
both  of  feudal  lords  and  of  the  central  monarchs.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  petty  exactions  and  rights  ;  rights  of  the 
aristocrats  to  have  all  the  fun  of  sport,  for  example ;  the 
obligation  on  the  peasants  to  take  all  their  corn  to  be 
groimd  in  the  lord's  manorial  mill.  There  were  the  more 
serious  powers  of  the  Central  Government  to  arrest  any- 
one it  pleased  and  keep  the  victims  in  prison  without 
trial  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  or,  still  worse,  of  his  local 
police  constable. 

But  add  up  the  tyrannies  in  France  as  one  legitimately 
may,  one  only  makes  a  better  case  for  the  strength  of 
French  democracy ;  for  the  people  rose — that  is  the  central 
fact.  The  first  great  Kevolution  happened  in  France 
because  the  sense  of  liberty  was  there  so  buoyant  that 
they  could  not  even  surrender  their  right  to  shoot  foxes 
and  to  hunt  game.  It  was  because  the  French  were  so 
prosperous  by  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  that  the  Revolution 
began  then.  Compared  with  the  degraded  Prussian  serf 
of  that  period,  the  French  peasant  was  an  aristocrat.  It 
was  because  the  French  democracy  reahsed  its  strength 
that  the  crash  came.  Germany  owes  its  historical 
freedom  from  great  revolutions  to  the  degradation  of 
its  peoples,  not  to  their  liberty. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  what  happened  when  the 
democracy  began  its  demands  in  1789.  The  old  feudal 
rights  were  cancelled  with  scarcely  a  murmur.  Indeed 
it  was  on  the  motion  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  National 
Assembly   that   their   more   personal   rights   over   the 
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peasants  were  taken  away  without  compensation.  The 
French  nobles  had  not  petted  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
without  picldng  up  new  ideas  concerning  social  behaviour. 
The  chief  blunder  of  the  revolutionaries  of  1789  was  in 
imagining  that  the  nobles  were  their  worst  enemies.  The 
real  foe  was  the  Central  Monarchy.  It  was  the  bureau- 
cracy of  the  Crown,  and  especially  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  had 
sucked  the  national  wealth.  Above  all,  it  was  the 
allurements  and  extravagance  of  Louis's  Court  that  had 
drawn  the  nobles  to  Versailles,  there  to  waste  their 
rents  in  endless  luxury.  To  save  themselves  from 
bankruptcy  they  wrung  from  their  peasants  the  last 
penny  they  could  claim  under  feudal  rights  that  had 
been  almost  forgotten. 

But  even  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  a  touch  of  refinement  about  them  when 
one  turns  in  comparison  to  the  contemporary  beer- 
swiUing  festivals  of  the  Fredericks  of  Prussia.  The 
French  manners  were  even  less  costly,  as  Arthur  Yomig, 
in  1787,  had  told  the  French  democrats  of  Neuilly  when 
they  grumbled  as  they  talked  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
neighbouring  paviUon  of  Madame  Dubarry,  one  of 
Louis's  mistresses.  Said  these  grumblers :  "  Mais 
Frederic  le  Grand  avoit-il  une  maitresse,  lui  fasoit-il 
batir  des  pavilions,  et  les  meubloit-il  de  tables  de 
porcelaine  ?  "  To  which  Young  shrewdly  repHed ; 
"  No  ;  but  he  had  that  which  was  fifty  times  worse  :  a 
king  had  better  make  love  to  a  handsome  woman  than 
to  one  of  his  neighbour's  provinces.  The  King  of 
Prussia's  mistress  cost  a  hundred  million  sterHng,  and 
the  Uves  of  500,000  men ;  and  before  the  reign  of  that 
mistress  is  over,  may  yet  cost  as  much  more."    Which 
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is  a  more  scientific  historical  statement  than  most  of  the 
sort  compiled  by  profound  historians.  Far  happier  for 
France  was  it  that  Louis  XIV.  could  dance  the  courante 
better  than  any  man  in  Europe  than  he  should  spend 
his  time,  like  the  Prussian  king,  drilUng  soldiers.  It  was 
better  to  be  a  patron  of  dancing  than  a  master  of  sergeants 
with  canes. 

Nevertheless  Louis,  with  his  centralised  Court  and 
bureaucracy,  was  the  real  danger  to  French  freedom. 
By  the  bad  blunder  of  insisting  so  much  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  local  lords,  instead  of  destroying  the 
Central  Government,  France  stumbled  out  of  feudalism 
into  a  bourgeois  capitaHsm.  The  democracy,  with  a 
strange  bhndness,  spent  its  energy  in  assisting  the 
centralisation  by  adding  to  it  a  stronger  National 
Assembly.  This  political  constitution  for  France  was  the 
first  serious  blow  to  the  Revolution.  When  Napoleon 
had  added,  also,  a  still  more  rigid  bureaucracy,  then  it 
was  time  for  Frenchmen  to  again  take  up  their  national 
role  of  asserting  the  rights  of  liberty  and  equahty. 

When  Napoleon  and  his  regime  had  disappeared, 
France's  great  gift  to  Europe  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  series  of  revolutions  in  1830,  1848,  1870  ; 
now  being  completed  by  the  present  War  against  Prussia. 
The  whole  series  is  connected  as  a  logical  attempt  to 
express  the  fullest  freedom  of  the  individual  spirit. 

The  middle  classes  had  captured  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789  to  a  very  great  degree,  but  by  no  means 
altogether.  The  French  people  had  set  themselves  to 
the  work  of  rooting  out  privilege,  as  they  saw  it.  With 
a  superb  energy  they  set  themselves  to  the  business  of 
preaching  the  same  gospel  to  every  nation  within  reach. 
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It  may  have  been  a  wrong-headed  form  of  the  gospel,  for, 
after  all,  Napoleon  was  in  the  mam  the  slave  of  the 
bourgeois  plutocrats  ;   but  for  the  moment  that  is  not 
the  essential  point.     The  Napoleonic  Wars  in  many  ways 
may  have  been  a  piece  of  successful  bluff  on  the  part  of 
a  great  adventurer,  who  persuaded  a  nation  that  it  was 
fighting  for  liberty,  when  in  fact  it  was  only  trying  to 
build  him  an  Empire.     Though  as  a  matter  of  fact,  judged 
by  the  Prussian  theory.  Napoleon  was  a  peaceful  saint. 
But  anyhow,  the  French  armies  advanced  against  the 
rest  of  Europe  because  they  believed  that  the  kings  and 
princes  intended  to  crush  the  new-found  "  liberty  "  of 
France  ;  and  they  wanted,  also,  to  win  for  mankind  the 
freedom  they  thought  they  had  won  for  themselves. 
There  was  nothing  sord  d   about  the  French  in   the 
Napoleonic  Wars.     They  went  over  their  frontiers  in  a 
wave  of  almost  religious  enthusiasm  ;    and  they  were 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  other  oppressed  peoples 
as  well  as  for  themselves.     It  was  really  a  national  war 
of  a  whole  people  that  wanted  to  teach  the  world  a 
new  political  and  social  morality.     Turn  to  Prussia  for 
a  moment.    Frederick  the  Great  had  just  been  sending 
his  armies  into  battle  surrounded  by  cavalry  to  prevent 
their  running  away  ! 

The  French  Revolution  did  not  teach  the  civiHsed 
world  the  precisely  right  way  to  the  salvation  of  Freedom. 
But  it  did  a  more  primary  service  still — it  taught  people 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  as  desirable.  It  gave  the  world 
a  lead.  The  French  Revolution  was  the  first  systematic 
attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  state  the  case  in  a  formal 
creed.  Heine,  after  he  had  tried  both  Hohenzollern  and 
Bourbon,  and  had  passed  liis  childhood  in  the  closing 
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scenes  of  the  great  upheaval,  put  the  whole  case  in  a 
few  sentences  :  "  Freedom  is  a  new  religion,  the  rehgion 
of  our  age.  .  .  .  The  French  are  the  chosen  people 
of  the  new  religion,  the  first  gospels  and  dogmas  were 
penned  in  their  language.  Paris  is  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Rhine  is  the  Jordan  which  separates  the  land 
of  Freedom  from  the  land  of  the  Phihstines."  It  is  not 
by  mere  chance  that  the  Germans  and  the  French  glare 
at  each  other  over  that  river  with  hatred  in  their  hearts. 
The  two  countries  have  differing  spirits,  which  can  never 
blend. 

Restlessly  searching  for  their  ideals,  having  found  the 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Empire  unsatisfying 
disappointments,  the  French  brought  back  the  old  line 
of  Bourbons  when  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  Waterloo. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
Allied  armies  of  the  European  kings  brought  back  the 
Bourbons  "  in  their  baggage  waggons,"  as  the  cynical 
wits  of  Paris  expressed  it.  But  even  the  reaction  against 
the  Revolution  was  compelled  to  take  on  a  certain  degree 
of  popular  form.  King  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  chief 
minister,  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  Decazes,  his  Chief 
of  Police,  all  wanted  to  be  moderate,  to  deal  gently  with 
the  Republicans  and  their  property.  Richelieu  had  lost 
a  great  fortune  by  the  Revolution  :  he  showed  himself 
a  good  Celt  by  opposing  a  royalist  scheme  to  seize  back 
again  all  the  estates  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
emigres  aristocrats  when  they  fled.  But  the  Constitutional 
Chamber  had  a  large  and  violent  majority  of  country 
gentlemen  calling  for  revenge — or,  as  they  put  it,  justice. 

The  French  Government  is  so  obedient  to  democracy 
that  even  a  moderately  minded  Bourbon  king  found 
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himself  being  coerced  by  a  fierce  Tory  majority  in  the 
popular  Assembly  !  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Tory 
Church-and-Nobles  party  was  no  worse  than  the  bour- 
geois party  that  was  clamouring  to  take  its  place. 
Indeed  the  aristocrats  converted  the  five  per  cent. 
rentes,  which  had  the  democratic  effect  of  hitting  the 
capitahsts  in  the  region  of  the  pocket ;  and  such  deeds 
as  these  were  really  the  cause  of  the  aristocrats'  fall. 
France,  always  ready  to  make  another  experiment  in 
the  development  of  freedom,  turned  the  Bourbon  kings 
out  of  Paris  by  main  force. 

That  there  was  a  strong  reactionary  fight  during  the 
rule  of  this  Bourbon  kingdom  of  1815-1830  cannot  be 
denied  ;  but  the  essential  truth  emerges  from  all  the 
details  that  it  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  crush  a  revived 
freedom  movement  which  was  every  day  growing  in 
strength.  That  is  the  main  fact  of  French  history  ; 
the  reactionaries  have  always  been  fighting  with  their 
back  to  the  wall ;  and  after  every  struggle  they  have 
found  themselves  more  hopelessly  hemmed  in.  It  was 
just  because  men  hke  Louis  XVIII.  saw  their  remaining 
powers  being  snatched  from  them  that,  in  his  weaker- 
minded  old  age,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  coerced  by  the 
bitter  opponents  of  the  newer  democrats.  It  was  the 
election  to  the  Assembly  of  the  revolutionary  Abbe 
Gregoire  that  forced  Louis  to  dismiss  his  Liberal  minister, 
Decazes. 

The  next  king,  Charles  X. ,  was  still  more  reactionary  ; 
mainly  because  the  democratic  peril  was  still  more 
pressing.  The  Paris  people  rose  in  riot.  Charles  rephed 
by  making  PoUgnac,  the  essence  of  Bourbonism,  his 
chief    minister,     who   issued   ordinances   taking  away 
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still  more  liberties.  The  reply  of  the  French  people  was 
to  drive  out  the  king  and  threaten  to  guillotine  the 
minister.  It  is  only  the  Prussians  who  give  way  to 
tyranny  ! 

There  was  a  real  republican  party  in  the  Revolution  of 
1830  ;  but  after  it  was  all  over  the  men  left  in  power 
were  the  ponderous  middle  class,  led  by  a  banker  named 
Laffitte  and  then  by  Casimir  Perier.  Another  branch 
of  the  royal  house,  the  representative  of  the  Orleanists, 
Louis  PhiUppe,  was  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  state, 
because  he  professed  the  solid  suburban  faith  which  had 
turned  the  Great  Revolution  into  a  middle-class  triumph 
at  the  end  of  its  violence.  When  Cavaignac,  the  leader 
of  the  Republicans,  was  thanked  for  giving  way  so 
quietly,  he  grimly  replied  :  "  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
thank  us  ;  we  have  agreed  simply  because  we  have  not 
enough  men  to  oppose  you." 

France  had  really  not  done  much  by  her  latest  attempt 
at  revolution  in  July  1830.  There  was  a  tricolour  flag 
flying  instead  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons.  Louis 
Phihppe  had  in  early  days  actually  fought  for  the  Re- 
pubhc  ;  and  he  now  tried  hard  to  keep  up  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  Revolution.  At  first  Paris 
was  charmed  with  a  king  who  shook  hands  with  every- 
body, and  wore  a  silk  hat  and  a  black  coat,  like  all 
other  well-groomed  fellow-citizens  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  peasants  and  provincials,  took  very  little 
notice  of  the  political  change.  The  more  serious  re- 
volutionists were  by  no  means  satisfied — but  the  king 
neatly  got  rid  of  them  by  placing  them  in  power.  Where- 
upon they  scared  Consols  down  to  52  by  their  pro- 
gramme ;    and  all  the  people  with  banking  accounts 
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rallied  to  the  side  of  careful  moderation,  as  the  King 
suspected  they  would. 

One  often  wonders  how  the  French  can  have  sufficient 
energy  to  try  a  new  constitution  after  so  many  failures 
to  produce  a  really  satisfactory  result.  But  that  is 
why  they  are  so  useful  to  civilisation.  They  are  always 
making  experiments  (at  considerable  inconvenience  to 
themselves)  in  the  art  of  government.  Within  eighteen 
years  of  the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  they  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  much  more  serious  experiment  of  1848. 

The  experiment  was  the  more  energetic,  perhaps, 
because  the  people  as  a  whole  were  fairly  prosperous. 
The  economic  condition  of  France  was  encouraging ; 
agriculture  and  industry  were  progressing  ;  both  artisans 
and  peasant  proprietors  were  improving  their  position. 
The  bulk  of  France  was  comparatively  indifferent 
whether  the  written  constitutions  drawn  up  in  Paris 
committee-rooms  said  this  or  that  about  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  A  wise  people  know  that  one  man — even 
a  king — cannot  do  much  harm,  however  many  theo- 
retical powers  he  may  have  in  his  political  contract. 

But  to  give  absolute  power  to  a  whole  class  of  citizens 
is  a  very  different  matter.  France  had  begun  to  realise 
that  Louis  Phihppe  and  his  chief  ministers,  Thiers  and 
Guizot,  were  considering  the  convenience  of  nobody  but 
the  well-to-do  middle  classes.  Now  the  Frenchman  is  a 
man  of  taste  above  all  things.  He  was  quite  prepared 
to  sacrifice  his  personal  convenience  and  his  purse,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  because  Napoleon 
gave  him  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle  for  his  money.  He 
made  the  kingdom  of  France  the  finest  display  of  power 
in  the  world.     But  this  Louis  Phihppe  was  a  very  drab- 
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coloured  monarch,  with  a  crowd  of  uninspiring,  though 
very  eloquent,  ministers,  who  based  their  power  on  an 
electorate  which  did  not  number  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  voters.  These  ponderous  Whiggish  gentlemen 
could  think  of  nothing  better  than  peace  for  their  pohcy 
abroad  ;  and  nothing  better  than  stoHd  resistance  to 
all  change  at  home.  To  be  ruled  by  a  dramatic  genius, 
like  Napoleon,  was  tolerable ;  to  be  governed  by  a  set 
of  dull  middle- class  gentlemen  in  black  coats  was  quite 
intolerable.  So  the  French  had  a  good  excuse  for  trying 
another  experiment  in  political  organisation. 

It  was  the  artisan,  town-dwelhng  working  class,  under 
the  leadership  of  Louis  Blanc,  which  insisted  on  chal- 
lenging this  middle-class  constitution.  As  early  as 
1834  the  silk  workers  of  Lyons  had  fought  in  the  streets 
for  four  days  against  the  Government,  which  rephed 
by  guns  and  repressive  laws.  But  shut  up  in  prison 
together,  the  revolutionaries  talked  over  their  plans 
all  the  more  easily.  Thanks  to  the  severity  of  the 
suppression,  the  Socialist  party  under  Blanc,  and  the 
Aristocratic-Communist  party  under  St  Simon  and 
Fourier,  grew  in  strength. 

When  Louis  Philippe  made  himself  look  foolish  by 
his  feeble  foreign  policy  in  Spain,  and  his  autocratic 
attempt  to  crush  a  democratic  movement  in  Switzerland, 
then  the  discontent  against  him  grew  faster.  Guizot 
had  only  been  able  to  keep  a  majority  in  Parliament  by 
gross  bribery,  which  made  half  the  Chamber  into  func- 
tionaries holding  offices  at  his  pleasure.  When  there  was 
an  agitation  for  a  more  democratic  constitution,  Guizot 
gave  the  pious  bourgeois  advice  :  "  Enrich  yourselves 
by  your  labour,  and  you  will  win  the  right  to  a  vote." 
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But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  French  national 
spirit  to  advise  their  rulers  rather  than  to  take  their 
advice.  When  the  gentlemanly  revolutionists  began  a 
series  of  "  reform  banquets  "  the  idea  was  very  quickly 
expanded  into  a  mob  in  the  street  shouting  :  "  Down 
with  the  monarchy."  There  was  not  much  difficulty 
with  that  part  of  the  programme,  for  Citizen  Louis 
Philippe  quickly  signed  his  abdication  and  disappeared. 
But  it  was  another  matter  to  decide  what  should  take 
his  place.  The  difficulty  ended  after  the  manner  of 
all  revolutions.  At  first  the  extreme  party  held  the 
power ;  Louis  Blanc  was  even  able  to  organise  his 
national  workshops,  which  were  to  be,  he  hoped,  the 
foundation  of  the  Socialist  state.  But  within  a  few 
months  the  wealthy  classes  had  persuaded  the  people 
to  stand  by  while  these  extremists  were  put  down  by 
force  of  arms. 

Having  crushed  the  revolutionaries,  the  sober  politicians 
turned  to  their  usual  business  of  drawing  up  a  con- 
stitution— which  in  more  than  one  sense  is  the  sad  end 
of  most  revolutions.  However,  something  had  been 
gained  by  this  latest  adventure  in  French  freedom- 
hunting.  The  old  constitution  had  given  votes  to 
about  200,000  Frenchmen.  Under  the  new  one,  over 
seven  millions  possessed  the  franchise.  Still  further,  the 
head  of  the  new  Republic  was  no  longer  to  be  chosen  by  a 
few  deputies  sitting  in  Paris.  He  was  to  be  the  direct 
choice  of  the  seven  milKon  electors,  each  voting  himself. 

Then  came  this  astounding  result.  By  an  over- 
whelming majority  the  nation  chose  the  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  nephew  of  the  Emperor.  The  freedom- 
loving  Frenchmen  is  not  afraid  of  a  great  man  ;  it  is  only 
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the  slave  who  dreads  greatness.  (As  it  turned  out,  Louis 
Napoleon  was  anything  but  a  great  man — but  at  the  time 
France  did  not  know  that.)  The  first  Napoleon  had 
made  many  mistakes,  but,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  RepubUe 
would  have  come  to  a  worse  end  without  his  help.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  the  deliberate  choice  of  France.  But 
for  the  present  purpose  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that  civihsation  in  France  had  reached  such  a  stage  that 
a  ruler  was  a  matter  of  democratic  voting.  One  in 
vain  tries  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
in  Prussia ;  and  one  further  wonders  what  chance  a 
Hohenzollern  would  have  if  he  put  himself  up  for  election 
in  a  real  democracy.  It  would  be  the  chance  that  a 
rat  would  have  in  a  barn  full  of  terriers. 

The  change  of  title  from  President  to  Emperor,  which 
took  place  in  1852,  is  only  one  of  those  theoretical  points 
to  which  nobody  but  the  dull-witted  poUticians  pay 
much  attention.  The  change,  whatever  it  was  worth, 
was  also  made  by  universal  suffrage.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  between  the  two  decisions  of  the 
people,  a  reactionary  Parliament  had  deprived  two-fifths 
of  the  electors  of  their  franchise ;  and  it  was  only  by 
a  cowp  d'etat  that  Napoleon  was  able  to  place  his  re- 
election as  Emperor  in  the  hands  of  the  larger  electorate 
again.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  success  was  that  the 
middle  classes  were  thoroughly  scared,  as  in  1830,  by 
National  Bonds  falling  one  half  in  value  ;  while  the 
peasants  were  in  a  panic  lest  the  extreme  Sociahsts 
would  confiscate  their  land. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  Louis  Napoleon's  govern- 
ment was  anything  but  autocratic.  He  had  exiled  the 
Repubhcan   leaders,  rigidly  censored   the  press,  while 
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the  clergy  were  his  chief  assistants  in  persuading  the 
peasants  to  vote  for  the  official  candidates.  But  on  the 
whole  Napoleon  was  a  democrat  in  his  results  if  not  in 
his  methods.  In  1864  he  insisted  on  the  Chamber  passing 
a  law  giving  the  workers  the  right  of  combination  ;  and 
much  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  pubhc 
works  and  private  industry,  with  the  dehberate  inten- 
tion that  they  should  prove  beneficial  to  the  working 
class. 

But  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  Napoleon's 
domestic  poUcy.  His  brain  power  was  not  unlimited, 
and  what  he  had  was  mainly  absorbed  in  his  exciting 
dream  of  the  Napoleonic  myth.  He  had  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  inherited  from  his  famous  uncle 
the  work  of  reshaping  Europe  on  the  foundation  of 
nationahty  and  miiversal  suffrage — not  an  unworthy 
ideal  surely,  and  one  which  will  be  appreciated  better 
if  it  be  compared  with  the  ideals  which  inspired  his 
contemporaries  in  Prussia.  Napoleon  may  or  may 
not  have  been  sincere  in  his  respect  for  the  rights  of 
nations  to  settle  their  own  affairs  by  popular  votes. 
The  brilhant  part  of  his  intellect  was  probably  only 
a  rather  small  speck  in  a  chaos  of  muddled  thinking. 
His  poUcy  appears  to  have  been  mainly  the  gleanings  and 
recollections  of  domestic  chats  about  their  well-known 
uncle.  On  the  w^hole,  Louis  Napoleon  seems  to  have 
discreetly  combined  many  honestly  good  intentions  with 
his  personal  ambitions.  His  failure  to  fulfil  them  was 
chiefly  owing  to  lack  of  intelhgence. 

But  the  personal  pohcy  of  Napoleon  was,  after  all, 
very  largely  dictated  by  the  mshes  of  the  French  people. 
It  is  the  note  of  the  essential  democracy  of  France. 
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Prussia  had  gone  to  war  with  Denmark  and  involved 
itself  with  Austria  amid  the  protests  of  its  own  subjects. 
Most  of  Napoleon's  military  manoeuvres  were  made 
in  order  to  preserve  his  throne  by  yielding  to  popular 
clamour.  And  in  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  make  out 
a  fairly  good  case  for  the  action  having  been  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  liberal  thought.  Even  the 
Crimean  War  might  be  taken  as  the  defence  of  a  weak 
Turkey  against  a  dictating  Russia,  though  the  argument 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far  ;  for  Russia,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  has  generally  had  the  better  case  in  Eastern 
diplomacy. 

In  the  case  of  Poland,  it  was  the  cry  of  the  French 
which  compelled  Napoleon  to  make  some  attempt  to  help 
the  Nationalist  party  of  that  country  in  1863.  It  was 
Napoleon  who  pleaded  for  the  right  of  the  principahties 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallacia  to  form  themselves  into  one 
united  nation  free  from  Turkish  control — thus  carrying 
out  the  process  which  the  Tsar  of  Russia  had  begun. 
In  the  matter  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  France  once  more 
clamoured  that  Napoleon  should  defend  the  principle 
that  those  two  duchies  had  the  right  to  protect  them- 
selves against  Prussian  and  Austrian  despotism.  In 
the  case  of  Italy,  the  same  idea  was  expounded  on  a  far 
bigger  and  more  successful  scale.  It  was  the  first 
Napoleon  who  had  given  the  Itahans  one  of  their  first 
lessons  in  throwing  off  the  rule  of  Austria.  Even  when 
his  Empire  was  crushed,  the  discharged  officials  and 
officers  of  the  Franco-Italian  governments  remained  as 
a  centre  of  disaffection  against  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
restored  princes.  It  remains  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  French  that  they  were  able  to  teach  a  still 
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older  Latin  civilisation  some  valuable  lessons  in 
freedom. 

No  one  imagines  that  Napoleon  marched  his  army  into 
Italy,  in  1859,  entirely  for  the  pleasure  of  helping  the 
revolting  Itahan  people  to  throw  o&  the  Austrian  yoke. 
What  he  had  in  his  mind  was  the  foundation  of  an  Itahan 
confederation  of  constitutionally  governed  states,  which 
would  look  to  him  as  their  protector,  and  would  be  a 
most  helpful  balance  against  the  German  Confederation 
on  his  eastern  border;  though  he  hoped  that  the 
latter  also  would  come  under  his  protection  if  he  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  the  south  German  states  that 
had  served  his  uncle  so  well. 

In  short,  Louis  Napoleon  was  out  on  the  same  great 
adventure  of  dominating  Europe  that  had  brought  the 
first  Napoleon  to  disaster.  But  there  is  a  long  stretch 
of  pubhc  morahty  between  the  Napoleonic  ideal  and  the 
ideal  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Napoleon  I.  had  taught 
the  German  states  the  elements  of  pohtical  hberty ; 
and  they  were  actually  freer  under  his  leadership  than 
they  were  before  his  armies  passed  the  Rhine.  It  was 
these  French  ideas  which  had  remained  as  an  inspiration 
in  South  Germany,  prodding  them  on  to  resist  the 
Teutonic  tyranny  during  the  dark  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Austria  and,  still  more,  Prussia 
were  struggHng  over  their  weak  bodies. 

We  have  seen  how  the  German  states  were  finally 
gathered  together  under  Prussia  in  1866  and  1870.  It 
was  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  or,  at  the  best,  at  the 
dictation  of  princes.  Now  turn  to  the  history  of  the 
unity  of  Italy  of  which  Napoleon  II.  was  the  most  active 
supporter.    He  had  given  Cavour,  the  chief  Itahan  states- 
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man,  a  promise  that  if  it  came  to  a  struggle  between  the 
Itahan  Nationalists  and  the  Austrian  power,  the  French 
army  would  march  to  Italy's  assistance.  The  time  came 
to  fulfil  that  promise  in  1859  ;  and  at  the  battles  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  the  Austrians  were  defeated, 
largely  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldiers.  There 
followed  a  deal  of  rather  shifty  manoeuvring  by  Napoleon, 
who  certainly  never  had  a  firm  touch  in  diplomatic 
afiairs.  But  there  was  a  greater  than  Louis  Napoleon 
to  expound  the  Latin  and  Celtic  spirit.  When  the 
Austrians  were  driven  out,  and  the  resettlement  of  the 
nation  had  to  be  decided,  no  state  in  Italy  was  forced 
into  the  united  nation  without  a  plebiscite  first  re- 
cording the  will  of  each  province.  When  Napoleon 
came  to  claim  his  reward,  and  asked  for  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice,  the  matter  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts,  who  were  asked  to  decide 
by  a  popular  vote  whether  they  wished  the  change  of 
kingship.  One  never  heard  of  a  Prussian  conqueror 
referring  such  a  decision  to  the  people.  No  doubt 
Napoleon  took  steps  to  manipulate  the  votes  so  that  there 
should  be  no  mistake  about  the  answer— perhaps  all 
governments  are  corrupt  in  various  degrees — but  the  point 
of  interest  is  that  such  a  formality  had  to  be  made  as  a 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  French  and  Itahan  nations. 
The  difference  between  the  foundation  of  miited  Italy 
and  united  Germany,  is  the  difference  between  the 
freedom  of  the  Latin  and  the  coercion  of  the  Teuton 
despot.  The  former  came  to  pass  in  the  ballot-boxes  of 
the  people.  The  latter  came  by  the  victory  of  the  Prussian 
armies  and  by  the  decision  of  conquering  Teuton  princes 
in  the  palace  of  a  conquered  France.     The  Teuton  can 
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only  think  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Kemember  also, 
it  was  Teuton  despotism  from  which  Italy  was  freeing 
herself. 

It  is  a  Uttle  strange  when  one  reahses  that  although 
Louis  Napoleon  had  started  his  reign  with  the  desire  to 
put  the  boundary  of  France  again  on  the  Rhine,  yet 
when  the  time  came  it  was  his  people  who  pushed  him  on 
to  fight  Prussia,  while  he  himself  went  into  the  task  with- 
out enthusiasm.  He  had  played  several  cards  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  some  at  least  of  the  land  between 
France  and  the  Rhine.  Bismarck  had  left  him  with  the 
comfortable  beHef  that  as  a  reward  for  remaining  quiet 
when  Austria  was  being  crushed,  France  would  get  some 
increase  of  territory  either  in  Luxemburg,  Belgium  or 
in  some  of  the  other  German  Rhine  districts.  But  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  Bismarck  to  do  aught  but  play  with 
the  simpUcity  of  Napoleon  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse. 
All  the  Teutonic  cat  wanted  was  an  opportunity  to  crush 
France  at  the  most  suitable  moment.  It  was  a  cold- 
blooded plot,  for  Bismarck  only  desired  to  crush  France 
incidentally,  as  it  were ;  his  main  reason  for  a  war  was 
that  it  seemed  the  only  way  to  complete  the  unification 
of  Germany  under  Prussia's  leadership.  A  successful 
war  with  Austria  had  done  half  the  work.  A  successful 
war  against  France  would  unite  Germany  altogether. 
Besides,  the  French  would  never  consent  to  the  unity  of 
Germany  without  a  struggle. 

The  immediate  excuse  for  the  war  was  trivial  in  itself, 
and  deUberately  dishonest  on  Bismarck's  part.  Spain, 
in  the  search  for  a  new  king,  chose  a  member  of  a  branch 
of  the  HohenzoUern  family.  Naturally,  the  French  did 
not  appreciate  the  favour  of  having  such  a  breed  on  the 
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south  as  well  as  to  the  east.  It  would  have  been  too 
much  like  living  in  the  middle  of  the  tiger  cage  at  the 
Zoo.  The  ofier  was  three  times  discreetly  declined ; 
but  Bismarck  deliberately  persuaded  a  fourth  proposal 
to  be  accepted.  The  cry  of  Paris  was  so  determined  that 
again  the  candidate  withdrew.  Then  the  French  extrem- 
ists demanded  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  give  a 
solemn  promise  that  never  again  should  the  same  proposal 
be  considered.  Wilham  I.  decHned  to  give  this  assurance, 
but  showed  a  tendency  to  treat  the  French  demand  with 
every  courtesy.  Bismarck  practically  forged  the  docu- 
ments so  that  it  would  appear  that  William  had  treated 
the  French  ambassador  with  curtness,  almost  with  insult. 
A  nation  which  could  produce  such  a  statesman  and 
honour  his  behaviour  has  no  further  claim  to  admittance 
into  the  society  of  honourable  peoples.  But  Prussia  was 
quite  willing  to  win  its  way  by  the  methods  of  a  card- 
sharper.  Even  at  this  time  the  gentlemanly  Bismarck 
was  well  gripped  by  the  Prussian  machine.  The  Paris 
street  crowds  shouted  :  "  A  Berlin  "  ;  the  vast  majority 
of  the  French  people  probably  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter.  Not  the  best  of  democracies  has  yet  known 
much  of  the  ways  of  its  governors.     The  war  began. 

Louis  Napoleon  had  forgotten  one  very  important 
thing  when  he  tried  to  play  at  being  his  uncle.  He 
forgot  the  army.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871 
was  not  a  triumph  of  Teutonic  bravery  ;  it  was  a  debacle 
of  French  organisation.  The  French  army  had  the 
chaotic  possibilities  of  a  stock-taking  sale  in  its  last  week. 
The  details  of  the  campaign  do  not  concern  us  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  before  the  French  could  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  Germans  they  had  to  tear  down  the  sham 
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trappings  of  their  own  monarchy.  The  people  of  Paris 
rose  and  declared  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
at  an  end.  Never  did  they  have  a  better  excuse  for 
a  revolution  than  when  they  discovered  how  their 
rulers  had  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  national 
safety.  Bazaine,  one  of  their  chief  soldiers,  turned  out 
to  be  little  else  than  a  vulgar  adventurer,  who  probably 
lost  all  interest  in  saving  France  when  it  no  longer 
suited  his  own  convenience  and  the  interests  of  the 
Emperor  who  had  hired  him. 

But  the  utter  collapse  of  Napoleon's  government  was  a 
sign  of  much  more  than  the  failure  of  a  few  men  to  do 
their  work.  It  was  the  first  sharp  lesson  to  France  that 
if  it  insisted  on  taking  away  the  power  of  autocrats,  it 
must  also  take  the  next  step,  and  organise  a  democratic 
system  which  would  take  the  place  of  the  older  system. 
The  Franco-German  War  came  at  the  psychological 
moment  when  France  was  between  two  stools.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  an  autocrat  who  had  been  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  He  had  the  responsibihties  of  both 
autocracy  and  democracy,  and  the  power  of  neither. 
He  was  a  half-breed,  of  mongrel  race  ;  albeit  a  civiUsed 
gentleman,  compared  with  the  men  who  believed  in  blood 
and  iron  and  card-sharpers'  tricks.  But  for  that  very 
reason  he  and  France  were  somewhat  helpless  when  con- 
fronted by  a  gang  of  people  who  reHed  on  the  simple 
but  efiective  method  of  brute  force. 

The  Franco-Grerman  War  was  over  in  six  months. 
It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  incompetency  or  treachery  of  Bazaine  or 
both,  and  other  pieces  of  national  bad  luck,  the  Germans, 
with  all  their  boasted  army,  might  easily  have  been  driven 
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out  again  by  a  country  which  had  the  elements  of  in- 
dependence and  centuries  of  civilisation  in  its  bones — 
elements  which  in  the  long  run  will  annihilate  all  the 
miUtary  organisation  in  creation.  For  much  the  same 
reason  that  sooner  or  later  the  philosopher  gets  the  better 
of  the  savage.  It  appears  the  destiny  of  the  world  that 
force  must  eventually  collapse  before  reason.  Prussia 
is  only  a  survival. 

Bismarck  got  his  united  Prussia,  which  was  his 
chief  reason  for  the  war;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  moderate  after  all  he  was  in  his  advice  to  his 
conquering  country.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  de- 
manded from  the  French;  but  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  allowed  his  mihtary  colleagues  to  add 
Metz.  Bismarck  said  every  inch  of  conquered  territory 
would  add  to  the  sum  and  length  of  French  hatred  and 
desire  for  revenge.  The  soldiers  said  Metz  was  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  men  as  a  strategical  outpost. 
But  Metz  had  a  value  to  Germany  far  greater  than  as 
a  fortress.  It  was  a  district  rich  in  iron  ore.  It  was 
therefore  symbolical  of  Germany's  new  role  as  an  aUiance 
between  commercial  and  miUtary  power.  The  Prussian 
aristocrats  had  brought  back  wealth  for  the  traders. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  was  to  become  the  new  note  of  the 
national  existence. 

There  was  one  almost  laughable  sequel  to  this  Franco- 
German  War.  With  the  childlike  simplicity  of  mind  one 
would  expect  from  a  nation  of  professional  soldiers,  the 
Prussians  imagined  that  they  could  crush  France  by  force 
of  arms.  Instead,  they  revived  every  element  of  strength 
in  the  temporarily  conquered  coimtry.  The  war  had  the 
effect  on  the  French  of  an  in j  ection  of  strychnine .    France 
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with  incredible  swiftness  rose  to  its  feet  both  materially 
and  spiritually.  The  huge  war  indemnity  was  paid  with 
a  miraculous  promptness  which  astonished  the  com- 
paratively poor  Germans,  as  a  country  bumpkin  stands 
open-mouthed  when  his  aunt's  legacy  is  shovelled  out  to 
him  in  gold  over  a  bank  counter.  That  the  Celtic  spirit 
immediately  sprang  to  its  highest  point  probably  escaped 
the  Teutonic  intelhgence,  which  is  not  given  to  the 
appreciation  of  psychology.  But  they  must  have  some- 
times contemplated  with  nervous  misgiving  the  more 
obvious  material  fact  that  since  the  defeat  of  1870-1871 
the  French  have  begun  their  greatest  colonial  expansion. 
By  territorial  absorption  in  Africa  and  in  Asia  the  French 
have  increased  their  population  tenfold  since  1871. 
Tunis,  Morocco,  Madagascar  have  been  peacefully  pos- 
sessed under  the  very  nose  of  a  Prussian  army  that  had 
shouted  to  itself  that  it  was  supreme.  To  a  civihsed 
people  it  might  have  confirmed  the  lesson  that  brute 
force  is  the  most  ineffective  thing  in  this  world. 

The  outcome  of  this  war  of  1870-1871  was  the  quicker 
widening  of  the  material  and  mental  gap  between  the 
two  nations.  Germany  was  to  become  still  more  con- 
trolled by  the  military  bureaucrats  and  the  industrial 
capitalism.  So  that  France  stood  out  still  more  clearly 
as  a  Great  Power  of  Western  Europe  which  had  not 
allowed  itself  to  be  swept  away  altogether  in  the  raging 
flood  of  commerciahsm,  machinery  and  militarism. 

The  peasant  proprietor  remains  the  basis  of  France  ; 
while  Germany  has  progressed  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
becoming  the  most  successful  commercial  traveller  and 
clerk  the  world  has  yet  produced.  Statistics  are  some- 
what unconvincing ;   but  there  is  a  more  pictorial  fact 
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that  expresses  the  same  truth.  The  Rhine  was  the  high- 
way of  feudal  castle  ;  it  has  become  the  transit  depart- 
ment of  factories  and  iron  works.  The  Loire,  the  greatest 
river  of  France,  is  still  the  gentle  scene  of  princely 
chateaux — in  the  possession  of  the  French  Republic  ! 
In  other  words,  France  has  rejected  much  of  her  old 
social  forms,  without  accepting  whole-heartedly  the 
modern  industrialism  which  has  elsewhere  generally 
taken  the  mediaeval  place.  France  has  not  yet  made 
up  its  mind  that  Commerciahsm  is  the  only  alter- 
native to  Feudalism.  The  statement  of  that  problem 
is,  perhaps,  France's  greatest  contribution  to  human 
knowledge.  It  certainly  expresses  the  wide  distance  of 
thought  which  separates  this  nation  from  the  general 
flood  of  contemporary  life. 

It  is  probably  the  subconscious  expression  of  this  dread 
of  Industrialism  that  had  made  the  French  so  wavering 
in  their  political  affairs.  Even  when  so  badly  used 
by  their  Emperor,  it  took  several  years  before  they  finally 
determined  to  adopt  a  republican  form  for  their  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  until  1875  that  the  Republic  was 
formally  constituted  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  even  now  stake  his  fortune  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  never  again  be  a  king  in  France.  The  chances 
are  that  it  will  only  be  under  the  most  acute  provocation 
that  the  democratic  Latin-Celts  of  France  will  again 
deliberately  put  themselves  imder  the  control  of  even 
a  constitutional  monarch,  A  purely  absolute  king  is 
now  an  impossibihty  as  a  ruler  of  the  French.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  will  again  drive  them  to  restore 
a  royal  house ;  and  that  is  a  still  more  autocratic 
Republic.     The  apparition  of  the  "  boss  "  rule  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  has  led  many  wise  people  to 
wonder  whether  royalty  and  feudahsm  may  not  still  be 
a  useful  barrier  against  the  despotism  of  plutocrats. 

In  the  frantic  chaos  of  the  closing  days  of  the  German 
invasion  of  1870-1871  the  French  had  made  a  very  tem- 
porary but  very  interesting  addition  to  their  political 
experiments.  It  is  quite  a  blunder  to  imagine  that  the 
Paris  Commune  of  1871  was  a  thoughtless  uprising  of  a 
starving  mob,  out  to  destroy  society.  As  happens  in 
the  case  of  every  time  of  social  confusion,  the  disorderly 
elements  may  have  tried  to  find  their  chance  in  the 
turmoil.  But  the  heart  of  the  Communists'  poUtical 
position  was  an  assertion  that  the  chief  fault  of  the  French 
government  was  its  over-centrahsation.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  Paris  did  not  wash  it  to  be  assumed  that 
it  had  any  right  to  speak  for  France.  The  theory  of  the 
Communists  was  that  each  district  and  each  large  city 
should  in  the  main  govern  itself,  with  the  central  ad- 
ministration reduced  to  a  minimum.  They,  probably 
correctly,  saw  that  a  highly  centrahsed  bureaucracy 
sooner  or  later  was  able  to  establish  itself  as  a  despotism  ; 
and  an  inefficient  despotism  at  that.  Had  not  the 
centraUsing  bureaucracy  of  Napoleon  just  brought 
France  to  disaster  ? 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was  when  the  Prussians 
were  in  Paris  that  the  French  people  should  have  made 
their  most  extreme  protest  against  the  Prussian  theory 
of  government.  Prussia  is  the  last  word  in  centrahsed 
bureaucratic  despotism.  The  Paris  Commune  was  the 
first  vigorous  protest  against  everything  in  the  art  of 
government  which  Prussia  accepted. 

Much  of  the  history  of  France  since  the  Franco-German 
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War  has  been  closely  interwoven  with  the  matter  of 
ClericaUsm.  It  was  the  Church  that  had  led  the  revival 
of  the  Bourbons  in  the  days  succeeding  Waterloo  ;  and, 
be  it  carefully  remembered,  it  was  the  middle  class  of 
traders  and  manufacturers  that  had  been  the  heart  of 
the  opposition  to  that  Bourbonism.  Louis  Philippe 
and  Louis  Napoleon  had  found  the  Church  one  of  their 
most  prickly  problems.  The  latter  had  made  him- 
self the  poHce  force  that  guarded  the  Pope  in  rebeUious 
Rome  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Napoleon's  government  came 
down  with  a  crash  in  1870  that  the  Italians  were  able  to 
complete  their  unity  by  entering  Rome  in  triumph, 
making  it  the  capital  of  their  united  nation. 

But  it  was  with  the  establishment  of  the  third  Republic 
that  the  Clerical  problem  became  really  urgent,  Gam- 
betta,  the  soul  of  the  early  Republic,  told  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  "  Clericalism  is  the  enemy  "  ;  and  in  1902 
M.  Combes  could  with  a  certain  truth  make  the  avowal : 
"  Clericahsm  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  every 
agitation  and  every  intrigue  from  which  Republican 
France  has  sufiered  during  the  last  thirty-five  years." 
He  had  apparently  forgotten  that  it  was  the  Clerical 
party  which  was  the  basis  of  the  Nationahst  agitation 
which  had  rushed  France  into  the  war  with  Germany ; 
so  it  was  clear  they  could  smash  monarchies  as  well  as 
repubhcs. 

Frenchmen  may  be  perfectly  correct  when  they  diag- 
nose Clericalism  as  a  persistent  intriguer  against  the  ideal 
of  the  present  poHtical  regime  ;  but  it  is  a  hasty  begging 
of  the  question  to  assume  that  therefore  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  always  opposed  to  the  best  fundamental  ideals 
of   French   civilisation.    The   subject   needs   a   closer 
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analysis  than  this  crude  statement  that  the  Church  is 
always  on  the  side  of  monarchical  autocracy  and  the 
suppression  of  modern  thought.  It  begs  the  question 
whether  "  modern  "  thought  and  a  republican  govern- 
ment are  always  right. 

Admitting  that  the  Ultramontane  pretensions,  the 
papal  assertion  of  Infallibihty  in  1870,  and  such  things, 
are  beyond  the  acceptance  of  a  free-minded  humanity, 
and  without  committing  oneself  to  a  single  dogma  of  the 
Church,  there  is  yet  a  vital  factor  beneath  this  ClericaUsm 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  problem  of  French 
civilisation.  Quite  apart  from  its  attitude  towards  the 
RepubUc  and  modem  science,  there  is  a  deeper  note 
in  the  CathoUc  view  of  hfe.  Its  creed  may  or  may 
not  be  beheved  in  the  details  ;  the  deeper  note  is  that 
protest  against  the  materialism  of  the  modern  world  as 
well  as  against  its  "  advanced  "  thinking. 

It  is  as  a  part  of  the  protest  against  that  materialism 
which  so  often  expresses  itself  by  Industriahsm  and  High 
Finance,  that  Eoman  CathoHcism  is  an  interesting  part 
of  modern  French  history.  Catholicism  and  old-world 
monarchy  are  ahke  in  that  they  express  a  certain  reaction 
— however  vague  and  indefinite — against  the  modern 
commerciaHsed  state.  RoyaHsm  and  CathoHcism  are 
important  factors  in  French  hfe,  just  because  they  are 
both  out  of  place  in  a  world  of  modern  CapitaUsm.  The 
elements  of  the  older  and  new  worlds,  of  course,  often 
interlace.  There  are  Monarchists  and  ClericaUsts  who 
are  agents  of  high  finance  ;  there  are  circles  of  capitahsts 
who  hope  to  benefit  by  the  seating  of  a  Cathohc-Absolute 
king  on  the  throne  ;  but  these  are  the  mere  chances  of 
the  game.     In  the  main,  the  psychology  of  the  feudahst 
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and  true  cleric  is  in  conflict  with  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mercialist.  A  bishop  of  Rome,  mth  his  chair  in  a  factory- 
town,  is  a  man  out  of  place. 

Immediately  after  the  Franco-German  War  the  ex- 
treme French  Ultramontane  bishops  forced  the  pace  of 
their  propaganda,  and  seriously  endangered  the  national 
safety  by  angering  both  Germany  and  the  temporal 
Italian  power.  There  was  therefore  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  Clerics,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1879 
the  Ultramontanes  were  crushed  by  a  Republican  attack 
led  by  Jules  Ferry. 

Then  came  a  sudden  change.  The  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII. , 
by  a  series  of  Bulls  forbade  French  Cathohcs  to  conspire 
against  the  established  civil  power.  For  example,  they 
were  ordered  to  withhold  their  support  from  the  adven- 
turer General  Boulanger,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
upsetting  the  Repubhc  in  1889.  The  Bull  Inter 
innumeras,  1892,  went  as  far  as  to  instruct  Catholics  to 
take  sides  with  the  democracy,  "for  the  civil  power, 
upon  every  theory,  comes  from  God."  The  Republican 
Government  replied  with  a  policy  of  graceful  toleration. 

But  the  Clerics  broke  the  peace  by  a  violent  crusade, 
in  the  journals  the  Libre  Parole  and  the  Croix,  against 
Protestants  and  Jews,  which  gradually  took  a  distinctly 
anti-democratic  form,  and  gathered  round  the  case  of 
Dreyfus,  a  Jewish  officer,  who  was  accused  of  selling 
military  secrets  to  Germany.  Sentenced  by  a  secret 
court  martial  in  1894,  it  was  not  until  1906  that  he  was 
declared  entirely  innocent ;  and  this  only  after  a  series 
of  .extraordinarily  persistent  attempts  by  his  accusers 
to  conceal  the  truth.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there 
are  serious  critics  who  still  believe  that  he  was  guilty. 
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However,  the  question  had  by  this  time  got  beyond 
the  guilt  of  an  individual.  Everyone  regarded  it  as  an 
attempt  of  the  CathoHcs  and  the  army  on  one  side  to 
pose  as  the  defenders  of  the  nation  against  Republican 
politicians  on  the  other.  The  innocency  of  Dreyfus 
became  an  almost  essential  part  of  the  Republican  faith. 
His  acquittal  was  regarded  as  the  triumph  of  a  Liberal 
repubhc  over  a  reactionary  Clerical-miUtary-royahsm. 
Since  the  Church,  so  it  was  said,  had  the  first  part  in 
the  accusation,  when  the  acquittal  came  it  was  on  the 
Church  that  revenge  was  taken.  A  movement  of  Anti- 
Clericahsm,  mainly  led  by  the  SociaUst  pohticians, 
Jaures  and  Briand,  ended  during  the  year  1906-1907, 
in  the  complete  withdrawal  of  any  recognition  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  the  Repubhc  of  France. 

It  is  easier  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  especially 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  of  1914,  to  draw 
sounder  conclusions  from  the  Dreyfus  episode  than  the 
red-hot  partisans  of  that  struggle  could  admit.  Now 
that  France  has  been  through  the  fire  and  has  found 
itself  a  united  nation  against  the  attack  of  the  Prussian 
autocracy  of  Potsdam  and  Krupp,  it  is  clear  that  the 
corruption,  if  there  was  any,  whether  on  the  Nationalist 
side  or  on  the  Repubhcan  side,  could  only  have  been  a 
matter  of  a  small  pohtical  class.  The  vast  bulk  of  the 
nation  is  sound  at  the  core.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1914  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  large  class  that  is 
false  to  the  national  safety. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Repubhcan  politicians  have 
by  no  means  come  through  the  ordeal  of  governing 
without  a  strain.  There  has  been  much  rumour,  or 
worse  than  rumour,  of  financial  and  place- hunting  cor- 
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ruption  in  the  high  seats  of  French  Republican  govern- 
ments. It  is,  after  almost  fifty  years  of  the  Third 
Repubhc,  impossible  to  plead  that  the  new  system  has 
shown  itself  competent  to  cure  half  the  wrongs  for  which 
it  blamed  the  monarchy.  The  RepubUcans  themselves 
have  proved  a  fair  amount  of  the  Clerical-RoyaUst  case. 
Perhaps  it  is  no  longer  fair  to  assume  that  the  Clerical- 
Royalists  even  want  to  upset  the  Repubhc  in  any  vicious 
sense.  Like  the  best  of  the  RepubUcans,  they  are 
merely  seeking  the  purest  government.  In  any  case, 
the  question  will  be  decided  by  the  French  people,  not 
by  a  few  pohticians  of  any  sect. 

A  few  moments'  glance  at  the  career  of  Comte  Albert 
de  Mun,  who  died  soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  War 
of  1914,  will  show  that  the  claim  of  being  the  champions 
of  democracy  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  RepubUcans 
alone.  He  was  a  Legitimate  RoyaUst  and  a  CathoUc  of 
the  most  rigid  type ;  and  he  was  the  recognised  leader 
of  that  pohtical  party  in  France.  He  was  the  most 
charming  expression  of  the  cultured  aristocrat.  Yet 
we  find  him  the  constant  defender  of  the  working  class 
against  the  plutocracy  of  the  RepubUcans.  His  charge 
against  the  Great  Revolution  was  that  it  crushed  out 
so  much  of  the  mediaeval  collectivism,  and  put  in  its 
place  a  selfish  individualism  which  considered  no  one's 
rights  but  the  rights  of  the  strongest.  M.  de  Mun 
reminded  his  RepubUcan  opponents  that  it  was  the 
Revolutionary  Assembly  of  1791  that  broke  up  the  trade 
guilds  by  forbidding  members  of  the  same  occupation 
to  form  unions  or  hold  meetings.  He  is  but  an  example 
of  many  who  hold  the  RoyaUst  and  Cathohc  faith.     They 
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are  revolted  by  the  crude  commercial,  plutocratic  in- 
dividualism that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more  demo- 
cratic communism  of  the  mediaeval  period.  The  Comte 
de  Mun  was  a  Socialist.  Many  of  the  RepubUcans  are 
plutocrats  and  capitalists.  And  he  immediately  obeyed 
the  Pope's  EncycHcal  of  1892  commanding  the  CathoUcs 
to  recognise  the  RepubUc  as  the  estabhshed  government 
of  France.  No  one  can  pretend  that  all  the  Catholics 
and  Royalists  are  as  sound  democrats  as  M.  de  Mun ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  did  express  in  very  con- 
vincing form  the  fact  that  the  clash  between  the  modern 
Repubhcan  and  the  mediaeval  Royalist-Catholic  is  by 
no  means  the  difference  between  democratic  government 
and  autocracy. 

But  there  is  a  later  movement  still  in  French  public 
life  than  this  struggle  between  Clerical-Royalists  and 
Secular  Republicans.  There  is  growing  up  a  marked 
suspicion,  even  contempt,  for  all  sorts  of  government 
whatsoever.  This  has  gone  far  further  than  a  Syndi- 
calist movement  in  the  Labour  circles ;  though  that  is  one 
aspect  of  the  same  thing.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
held  an  honour  to  be  an  official  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  To-day  there  are  careful  people  who  hesitate 
lest  they  sear  their  reputations  by  holding  office.  As  the 
Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet  has  expressed  it :  "  The  official 
is  despised  on  account  of  his  lack  of  independence,  his 
indifference  to  his  work,  the  uneventfulness  of  his  life, 
and  the  habit  he  has  of  thinking  himself  the  master 
instead  of  the  servant  of  the  public."  Of  the  politician 
the  same  writer  says  :  "  The  politician  is  regarded  as 
not  only  intellectually  but  morally  inferior,  a   man  who 
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follows   a   profitable   though   disreputable   trade,    and 
covers  his  dealings  with  patriotic  pretences," 

Is  it  possible  that  the  French  spirit,  in  its  restless 
search  for  the  freest  form  of  government,  has  begun  to 
wonder  whether  it  is  well  to  have  any  government  at  all  ? 
It  is,  anyhow,  a  fact  that  the  French  treated  their  last 
general  election  of  1913  as  a  child  treats  a  toy  that  has 
lost  its  first  fascinations.  The  cynical  accepted  and 
offered  the  little  bribes  that  turn  votes,  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  that  protested  that  there  is  no  immorality 
in  doing  that  which  has  no  real  effect  when  done.  The 
French  have  begun  to  treat  their  politicians  as  the  players 
of  a  game  in  which  the  nation  has  no  direct  interest. 
This  may  be  a  piece  of  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
nation.  The  politicians  are  not  all  selfishly  corrupt ; 
and  if  they  were  it  would  be  necessary  to  control  them  ; 
just  as  it  is  necessary  to  treat  a  burglar  in  the  house 
with  something  more  than  cynical  indifference. 

Everybody  now  knows  that  the  politicians  and  the 
bureaucracy  of  France  had  not  guarded  their  country 
in  the  best  possible  manner  against  the  attack  from 
Germany  which  they  knew  was  inevitable.  France  was 
not  perfectly  ready  when  war  was  declared ;  and  the 
poHtical  bureaucracy  were  largely  to  blame.  To  a  large 
degree  their  faults  were  their  virtues  ;  for  the  French- 
man is  too  civilised  a  being  to  devote  his  whole  life  to 
the  preparation  for  a  brutal  attack  on  his  neighbours. 
The  very  recent  agitation  against  the  new  Three-Years' 
Service  was  a  genuine  expression  of  the  French  civiUsa- 
tion  which  found  war  an  indecent  barbarism.  It  is 
only  in  Prussianised  Germany  that  savagery  is  still  held 
to  be  a  respectable  profession. 
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There  will  come  a  reaction  from  this  negative  con- 
tempt for  the  politicians.  Although  France  has  begun 
to  see  more  sense  in  the  decentraUsing  theory  of  the 
Communists  than  when  they  shot  those  rebels  down  in 
1871,  yet  the  theory  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  France 
wants  the  right  central  government,  not  the  abolition  or 
contemptuous  disregard  of  it.  But  so  far  as  the  suspicion 
of  that  central  government  has  already  gone,  it  is  the 
last  expression  of  that  abysmal  gulf  between  the  Prussian 
and  the  Celtic-Latin  mind.  The  slave-souled  Teuton 
worships  his  rulers  as  a  dog  follows  his  master  ;  the  Celt 
is  eternally  criticising  his  government,  and  always 
demands  a  better  one. 


V:  RUSSIA 

In  passing  from  France  to  Russia  one  goes  from  the 
extreme  west  of  Europe  to  its  extreme  east.  It  has 
been  hastily  assumed  that  the  geographical  leap  is 
necessarily  a  social  and  poUtical  leap  also.  The  facts 
do  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  To  go  from  Paris  to 
Berhn  is  to  pass  from  one  type  of  civilisation  to  another. 
To  continue  our  journey  into  Slav  Russia  is,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  to  end  much  nearer  where  we  began. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  most  recent  ethno- 
logical science  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  Alpine  Race 
was  a  main  stock  that  spread  itself  across  the  central 
backbone  of  Europe,  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  French 
Atlantic  coast.  Into  the  centre  of  this  far- distributed 
race  the  Northern  Teutons  entered  as  a  dividing  wedge. 
There  is  considerable  ground  for  the  behef  that  the  early 
French  stock,  represented  by  the  Breton,  is  a  first  cousin 
of  the  purer  Russian  Slav,  who  has  been  cut  ofi  from 
family  intercourse  by  the  intruding  Germanic  Teutons. 

But  whether  this  racial  relationship  be  admitted  or 
not,  we  shall  find  in  the  history  of  Russian  development 
a  mass  of  evidence  that  brings  us  to  the  same  practical 
conclusion.  Even  if  the  racial  relationship  between  the 
French  and  Russians  be  denied,  it  yet  remains  clear  that 
the  psychology  and  social  system  of  the  Slav  is  closely 
sympathetic  with  that  of  the  French  nation,  and  equally 
opposed  to  the  tone  of  the  Prussian  military  bureaucracy. 
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In  dealing  with  the  history  of  Russia  we  are  haiidhng 
the  problem  of  Race  in  a  far  more  complete  sense  than 
we  have  found  even  in  the  analysis  of  France  or  Germany. 
The  Slav  race,  for  various  reasons,  is  probably  a  purer 
race  than  the  inhabitants  of  either  of  the  other  two 
countries  mentioned.  The  Slavs  have  always  had  a 
race-clinging  nature,  which  has  led  them  to  maintain 
a  coherency  even  when  they  have  migrated  or  been 
surrounded  by  alien  people.  Placed  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Europe,  on  the  road  of  almost  every  racial 
advance  from  Asia,  one  might  have  imagined  that  the 
Slav  would  soon  have  lost  his  individuality.  It  is  not  so. 
That  is  why  he  still  stands  as  the  representative  of  an 
older  Europe  which  has  elsewhere  generally  given  itself 
to  a  rather  reckless  cosmopolitanism. 

Theoretical  etymology  has  its  dangers.  But  it  appears 
that  the  term  Slav  is  based  on  a  native  word,  slovo, 
meaning  a  word.  The  Slavs,  it  has  been  suggested, 
thought  of  themselves  as  the  people  who  spoke  intelU- 
gently,  as  against  the  neighbouring  Germans,  the 
Niemets,  the  dumb  men.  It  must  annoy  the  Germans 
to  know  that  the  Teutonic  claim  of  culture  was  contested 
even  from  the  beginning. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  of  fundamental  migra- 
tions of  the  Slav  peoples  in  national  masses.  We  first 
hear  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carpathian 
Momi tains ;  and  when  the  Russian  army  advanced  against 
the  Austrians,  they  were  approaching  one  of  the  earliest 
historical  homes  of  their  Slavic  ancestors. 

The  ancient  writers  speak  of  them  as  a  peaceful  and 
hospitable  people,  who  were  loath  to  fight  their  neigh- 
bours unless  driven  by  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 
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They  were  essentially  agriculturists,  without  warlike 
and  quarrelsome  instincts.  We  first  hear  of  movement 
among  them  when  they  passed  peacefully  into  the 
northern  German  lands,  round  the  Elbe  and  along  the 
Baltic  coasts :  and  it  is  typical  of  the  race  that  they 
occupied  this  new  territory  because  it  was  vacant  of 
owners ;  for  the  wilder  Teutons  had  travelled  away 
south  to  raid  the  Roman  Empire.  This  peaceful  emigra- 
tion took  place  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centm'ies. 
It  was  these  Slav  emigrants  that  the  Teutons  reinvaded, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  rebound  of  the  Germans  from 
Rome. 

But  it  is  not  with  this  north-western  branch  of  the 
family  that  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  stay-at-home 
Slavs  east  of  the  Carpathians,  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  found  their  peace  dis- 
turbed by  a  gang  of  dominating  people  who  came  (said 
the  early  Slavic  legends)  from  the  land  of  Rus.  They 
were,  we  now  know,  a  section  of  the  Teutonic  Norsemen 
who  were  at  this  time  raiding  as  much  of  Europe  as 
was  within  reach  of  their  adventurous  warships.  This 
Russian  invasion  was,  in  fact,  another  chapter  of  that 
invasion  which  brought  the  Northmen  and  Normans 
to  our  own  shores  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later. 
On  this  eastern  side  a  more  or  less  mythical  Scandinavian 
chief,  named  Ruric,  founded  a  Teutonic  dynasty,  which 
ruled  over  this  Slav  race  until  the  year  1613  ;  when  the 
Romanofis,  a  Prussian  family,  took  its  place,  and  still 
possesses  the  crown  of  Russia. 

From  the  days  of  Ruric  and  his  freebooter  companions 
the  dominant  note  of  Russian  government  has  continued 
until  this  present  War  of  1914.    That  note  is  the  suprem- 
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acy  of  an  autocratic  Teutonic  ruling  race  over  a  nation 
of  more  peaceful  Slavs.  That  is  what  so  many  people 
forget  in  considering  Russian  history.  They  measure 
up  the  whole  pohtical  and  social  structure  of  Russia  as 
the  expression  of  the  Slav  spirit.  Whereas,  on  closer 
inspection,  it  will  appear  that  the  governing  class  is  not 
Slavic  at  all,  but  Teutonic  in  its  inspiration,  and  very 
often  Teutonic  in  its  blood.  But  this  will  be  more  easily 
understood  when  the  main  facts  of  Russian  history  have 
been  sketched. 

The  earUest  seat  of  this  Scandinavian  Norsemen's 
state  (after  the  first  capital  at  Novgorod,  which  Ruric 
made  his  headquarters)  was  Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper  river, 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Russia,  just  east  of  the 
Carpathian  Momitains,  which  we  have  accepted  as  the 
earhest  historical  home  of  the  Slavs.  Round  this  city 
as  a  centre  the  family  of  Ruric  and  their  friends  built  up 
a  number  of  Httle  states,  which  acknowledged  the  head 
of  the  family  at  Kiev  as  the  head-king  of  Russia.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  over 
sixty  of  these  little  principaUties.  By  this  time  the 
Norse  chiefs  had  extended  their  journeys  to  Constanti- 
nople, then  the  seat  of  the  Byzantine  half  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  people,  the 
most  civihsed  centre  of  Europe. 

Being  of  Teutonic  blood,  of  com'se  this  extension  to 
the  Byzantine  territory  had  been  with  intent  to  kill 
and  capture.  But  the  usual  result  followed ;  the 
warriors  were  more  permanently  impressed  by  the 
culture  than  their  enemies  were  by  the  arms.  The 
Norsemen  learned  the  elements  of  civihsation  from  the 
people  of  Constantinople ;    they  adopted  the  Eastern 
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form  of  Christianity,  and  introduced  that  reUgiou  to 
their  Slav  subjects. 

Thus  was  begun  that  close  relationship  between  the 
government  at  Constantinople  and  Russia  which  so 
largely  dominates  the  policy  of  the  Russians  to-day. 
Who  shall  rule  at  Constantinople  ?  had  already  been 
put  in  questioning  form.  It  was  the  opening  of  the 
so  far  insoluble  problem  of  the  Near  East.  When  the 
Russians  advance  towards  Constantinople  to-day  they 
are  only  doing  what  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  their 
history. 

This  early  Ruric  monarchy  of  Kiev  owed  a  good  deal 
of  its  success  to  a  basic  foundation  of  a  merchant  class 
of  traders  who  had  already  begun  that  linking  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  commerce  which  is  still  material- 
ised in  Western  minds  by  the  fair  of  Nizhni-Novgorod. 
Besides  its  relations  with  Constantinople,  Russia  in  its 
primitive  days  began  an  intercourse  with  Western 
Europe.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  for  example,  we  find  the  daughter  of  the  reigning 
prince  of  Russia  marrying  Henry  I.,  King  of  France. 
But  this  Western  movement  was  cut  short  by  the  in- 
troduction into  Russia  of  a  very  insistent  new  problem 
from  the  East.  It  was  the  coming  of  the  Tartars.  But 
before  they  arrived  in  full  force  the  Kiev  dynasty  had 
been  supplanted  by  a  branch  of  the  Ruric  house  which 
had  its  centre  more  to  the  north.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  we  find  the  ruler  of  Vladimir 
taking  the  place  of  the  King  of  Kiev  as  the  acknowledged 
Grand  Prince  of  the  Russian  states. 

The  monarchy  of  the  north  had  established  itself  none 
too  soon ;  for  by  the  middle  of  the  same  century  the 
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Tartars  had  advanced  into  the  country  and  weakened 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Norse  power  in  Russia  ;  to  a 
large  extent  replacing  that  rule  by  their  own.  For  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Mongohan  Khans  were  the 
lords  of  the  Russian  principahties,  ruling  from  their 
capital,  Serai,  which  they  had  built  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Volga ;  and  for  still  another  hundred  and  fifty 
years  they  were  an  important  factor  in  Russian  history. 

This  Tartar  invasion  has  attracted  a  good  deal  more 
attention  in  popular  histories  than  it  deserves.  Invasion 
is  not  really  the  right  term  to  express  the  affair.  The 
Russians  were  certainly  conquered ;  in  the  sense  that 
their  military  power  was  broken  for  a  time.  But  whereas 
the  first  great  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Tartars  took 
place  in  1224,  by  the  year  1260  the  Tartar  government  had 
been  practically  withdrawn  from  the  Russian  states  ;  and 
the  connection  between  the  two  powers  soon  became 
mainly  the  levying  and  paying  of  a  financial  tribute,  the 
collection  of  which  was  made  by  the  Russian  princes  who 
alone  dealt  with  the  conquerors  at  Serai.  The  Mongols 
did  not  rule  Russia  in  the  sense  that  we  take  an  active 
part  in  the  government  of  India.  They  merely  took  a 
commission  on  the  wealth  of  Russia,  just  as  a  modern 
man  of  finance  takes  a  share  of  industries  without  much 
part  in  their  management.  The  Mongols  turned  the 
Russian  princes  into  tax-collectors,  who  handed  the 
money  over  to  the  Tartar  chiefs,  until  gradually  the 
latter  became  too  weak  to  enforce  the  tribute;  while 
the  princes,  on  their  side,  gradually  became  too  strong 
to  pay. 

These  Tartars  have  got  into  the  history  book  as  an 
altogether  objectionable  set  of  men.     But,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  they  could  give  Europe  many  lessons  in  good 
manners.  They  certainly  were  rough  and  unscrupulous 
enough  when  it  came  to  fighting.  But  at  heart  they  were 
a  pastoral  people,  who  rather  unexpectedly  developed  a 
passion  for  conquest,  under  the  inspiration  of  Jenghiz 
Khan.  But  when  they  had  had  their  fling,  they  behaved 
most  reasonably  for  their  age.  They  had,  for  example, 
none  of  that  unchristian  desire  to  martyr  their  religious 
opponents  which  has  so  often  been  displayed  in  clerical 
circles  in  the  West.  They  had  not  the  sHghtest 
objection  to  a  Christian  bishop  setting  up  his  church 
in  their  capital.  They  only  became  unpleasant  if 
there  was  any  delay  in  paying  the  right  sum  of 
tribute. 

It  was  in  arranging  this  deUcate  business  of  the  tribute 
that  the  Ruric  princes  of  Moscow  first  showed  their  superi- 
ority to  their  fellow-rulers.  It  was  a  dangerous  affair, 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  khans  of  Mongolia, 
and  owing  to  hasty  and  careless  justice  in  the  Tartar 
courts  it  was  not  unknown  for  a  Russian  prince  to  get 
himself  executed  whilst  engaged  in  this  national  work. 
The  monarchs  of  Moscow  developed  the  right  touch  for 
their  Tartar  overlords,  and  were  made  tax-collectors  in 
chief  for  all  Russia.  Continuing  their  success,  they  next 
found  themselves  able  to  keep  a  good  deal  of  the  tribute 
for  themselves  ;  and  then  persuaded  the  Russian  princes 
to  combine  together  and  break  the  Mongolian  power  in 
Russia  altogether.  After  Dimitri  Douskoi  of  Moscow, 
as  leader  of  the  Russians,  had  defeated  the  Tartars  in 
the  great  battle  of  Kulikovo,  in  1380,  Russia  was  once 
more  free  of  the  overwhelming  MongoHan  rule  ;  although 
it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  that  Russia 
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was  entirely  free  of  the  Tartars  as  a  force  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  the  princes  of  Moscow  who  really  laid  the 
foundations  of  modem  Russia.  Away  in  the  north  they 
had  been  able  to  escape  in  some  degree  from  the  Tartar 
dominance  ;  and  had  been  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  meet 
the  khans  on  equal  terms.  These  Slavs  of  the  north  had 
blended  in  part  with  the  Finnish  peoples  ;  and  the  result 
was  a  Slav  race  which  differed  from  the  Little  Russians 
of  Kiev  ;  and  eventually  its  people  were  known  as  the 
Great  Russians,  These  Moscow  princes  set  to  work  to 
override  all  the  other  Russian  states,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  this  conquest  was  practically 
completed. 

It  was  Ivan  the  Great,  1462-1505,  Basil  III.,  1505-1533, 
and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  1533-1584,  who  were  the  first  to 
develop  in  full  blossom  the  qualities  that  are  usually 
associated  with  Russian  autocracy.  The  symbol  of  this 
new  claim  was  when,  in  1547,  Ivan  the  Terrible  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  crowned  as  Tsar  of  all  Russia. 
Now  Tsar  is  the  Russian  form  of  Csesar  ;  and  when  Ivan 
used  that  word  he  intended  it  to  bear  a  far  wider  meaning 
than  supremacy  over  the  other  Russian  princes.  His 
grandfather,  Ivan  III.,  had  already  called  Moscow 
"  the  new  city  of  Constantine,"  when  the  older  Con- 
stantinople had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453. 
In  other  words,  the  princes  of  Moscow,  chief  lords  of 
Russia,  had  begun  to  regard  themselves  as  the  successors 
to  the  fallen  Roman  emperors  of  Byzantium.  They  were 
the  more  inclined  to  make  this  claim  because  at  the 
Comicil  of  Florence  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Con- 
stantinople had  seriously  compromised  their  faith  by 
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concession  to  the  Western  Roman  Church.  It  was  not  at 
all  an  unreasonable  claim.  For  they  were  the  most  power- 
ful rulers  of  the  peoples  who  had  received  their  civilisation 
from  the  Eastern  Church  and  its  surrounding  culture. 

It  was  during  the  reigns  of  these  three  kings  that  the 
chief  rulers  of  Russia  drew  the  hard  line  between  them- 
selves and  all  their  subjects,  whether  nobles  or  peasants. 
Until  this  time  the  grand  princes  had  not  been  more  than 
the  greatest  of  the  lords.  Now  the  Ivans,  partly  in 
imitation  of  the  Tartar  and  Byzantine  autocracy,  began 
to  claim  a  supremacy  and  the  right  to  a  state  ceremony 
which  raised  them  above  all  popular  or  aristocratic  advice 
or  participation  in  the  powers  of  government.  Ivan  III. 
had  a  noble  beheaded  for  saying  that  a  king  ought  to 
call  councils  of  the  nobility  to  give  advice  to  the  Crown. 
He  put  on  the  airs  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  He  was 
no  longer  ready  to  listen  to  the  Duma,  or  council  of 
nobles,  which  had  controlled  the  earlier  princes.  It  is 
scarcely  fair,  however,  to  judge  Ivan  the  Terrible's 
autocracy  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  he  was 
a  madman.  For  he  employed  a  body  of  thousands  of 
officials  and  armed  men  to  slaughter  his  subjects,  appar- 
ently without  rhyme  or  reason,  after  he  had  already 
crushed  the  really  insurgent  aristocracy.  His  grandfather 
had  already  annihilated  the  repubhcan  constitution  of 
the  merchants'  city  of  Novgorod  ;  while  Ivan  the  Terrible 
in  six  weeks  massacred  anything  up  to  sixty  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants.  He  then  had  lists  drawn  up  of  the 
victims,  for  whom  he  desired  prayers  to  be  offered  !  He 
was  probably  mad,  as  we  have  said — but  all  autocrats 
have  a  touch  of  insanity.  But  whether  mad  or  sane,  the 
autocratic  tyranny  of  the  Ivans  henceforward  remains 
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as  a  well-defined  and  permanent  factor  in  Russian  govern- 
ment. It  is  in  Ivan  the  Terrible's  special  officials  and 
armed  retainers,  called  the  Oprichniki,  that  we  may- 
find  the  origin  of  the  "  Black  Hundred  "  of  the  present 
day — the  difierence  being  that  whereas  the  Oprichniki 
served  the  king,  now  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
engage  in  the  business  of  defending  the  private  interests 
of  their  own  bureaucratic  class.     But  of  this  later. 

This  tendency  towards  autocracy  was  against  the  more 
fundamental  instincts  of  the  Slav  people.  All  through 
their  history  the  basis  to  which  they  have  clung  has  been 
that  village  commune  which  still  resists  {somewhat 
silently,  perhaps)  the  centraUsed  autocratic  bureau- 
cracy. Even  the  rule  of  the  earlier  Ruric  princes  had 
rested  on  the  basis  of  a  more  or  less  popular  election, 
until  the  Tartar  khans  had  taken  the  overlordship  into 
their  own  hands.  It  was  in  Moscow  that  first  the  over- 
tone of  autocracy  became  the  dominant  note.  Hitherto 
it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  with  a  little  luck, 
the  invading  Scandinavian  aristocrats  might  have  been 
subdued  by  the  more  peaceful  democracy,  such  as  that 
which  raised  its  head  so  early  in  the  republics  of  Nov- 
gorod and  Pskov,  to  give  two  prominent  examples.  It 
was  probably  the  urgent  need  for  military  strength  to 
resist  the  Tartars  that  gave  the  Scandinavian  princes, 
and  especially  those  of  Moscow,  the  chance  to  jump  into 
the  saddle  of  autocratic  power,  a  position  which,  of 
course,  naturally  suited  their  temperament,  being 
Teutons.  This  supposition  is  not  a  baseless  theory,  for 
the  same  conquest  of  Scandinavian  Normans  by  a 
subjugated  people  occurred  in  England,  where  there 
was  no  need  for  mihtary  strength. 
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Ivan  the  Great  was  the  Russian  who  first  brought  his 
kingdom  into  definite  relations  with  the  west  of  Europe  ; 
Peter  the  Great  only  carried  out  in  fuller  detail  what  his 
predecessor  had  begun.  Ivan  bought  Western  artillery, 
and  Italian  architects  and  engineers.  A  characteristic 
touch  of  the  East  reappeared  when  he  chopped  ofi  the 
head  of  a  foreign  physician  because  he  failed  in  a  cure 
of  Ivan's  son.  That  has  been  the  trouble  in  Russia  ; 
autocracy  arrived  before  the  attainment  of  the  most 
elementary  household  manners. 

Against  the  power  of  the  Church  the  tsars  of  this 
period  also  advanced.  Hitherto  its  direct  allegiance  to 
the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  had  given  the  Russian 
Church  strength  against  the  internal  power  of  the 
Russian  princes.  But  when  the  authority  of  these 
Patriarchs  relaxed  after  the  Council  of  Florence  and  the 
rise  of  the  new  theory  of  Moscow's  dominant  position  as 
the  seat  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Russian  ecclesiastics 
came  much  more  under  the  control  of  the  tsars.  The 
Tartar  khans  had  left  the  possessions  and  authority  of 
the  Russian  Church  almost  untouched.  The  Moscow 
tsars  proceeded  to  submerge  it  in  their  general  auto- 
cracy. The  process  was  more  formally  asserted  by  the 
appointment  in  1589  of  an  independent  Patriarch  of 
Moscow,  during  the  administration  of  Boris  GodunofE. 
But  if  the  new  Patriarch  was  independent  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  he  was  the  more  dependent  on  the  Tsar 
of  Moscow,  whose  oflSicial  servant  he  henceforth  became  ; 
and  the  Church  also  fell  into  the  general  scheme  of 
Muscovite  autocracy. 

This  Boris  Godunoff,  who  will  appear  almost  as  a 
personal  friend  to  those  who  have  attended  the  Russian 
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operas  of  the  last  two  seasons  at  Driiry  Lane,  was  a  noble 
of  the  new  Oprichniki  class  of  boyars — that  is,  one  of 
the  new  official  nobility  which  had  grown  up  round  the 
Muscovite  tsars.  It  was  he  who  formally  bound  the 
peasants  to  the  soil  of  their  proprietors'  farms  ;  and  he 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  completed  the  transition  of  the 
older  system  of  a  free  peasantry  into  a  system  of  serfdom. 
It  was  another  sign  of  the  estabUshment  of  the  autocracy, 
for  one  of  Boris  Godunoff's  chief  reasons  was  that  the 
State  taxes  might  more  easily  be  collected. 

On  the  death  of  Boris  Godunoff  in  1605  the  older 
nobility  made  an  effort  to  throw  off  the  new  Court  bureau- 
cracy ;  and  for  a  time  they  won,  under  the  leadership  of 
Vasili,  who  was  elected  Tsar  in  1606.  But  the  powerful 
new  nobles  managed  to  get  the  poor  of  the  towns  to 
fight  on  their  side  ;  and,  led  by  a  butcher  of  Moscow  and 
a  prince,  the  people  of  that  city  overthrew  Vasili  in  1610, 
and  Michael  Romanoff  was  elected  Tsar  by  an  assembly 
which  professed  to  be  representative  of  the  nation.  It 
was  a  somewhat  mixed  triumph  of  the  new  official 
nobles  and  the  town  populace  over  the  old  nobles  and 
the  serfs.  So  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  describe  the  election 
of  the  Romanoff  dynasty,  which  holds  the  throne  to 
this  day,  as  the  triumph  of  the  Bureaucracy  over  the 
Aristocracy.  But  it  is  equally  interesting  to  remember 
that  the  Romanoffs  also  owe  their  election  to  the  throne 
of  Russia  to  a  movement  which  had  behind  it  consider- 
able popular  support. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  Romanoffs  have  been  traced 
back  to  a  Prussian,  Kobyla,  who  came  to  Moscow  about 
1340  and  became  the  founder  of  a  family  of  the  new  official 
nobility,  which  married  into  the  family  of  Ruric ;  and 
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Michael's  grandmother  was  of  the  older  royal  house  of 
Kussia.  This  Prussian  descent  is  a  startling  support  of 
our  general  suspicion  that  autocracy  can  generally  be 
traced  to  Teutonic  blood.  We  shall  see  how  this  element 
of  Teutonic  blood  was  increased  by  marriage  later. 

The  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  1689-1725,  is  usually  con- 
sidered the  introduction  of  Russia  into  Western  pohtics, 
or,  looking  at  it  from  the  other  side,  the  beginning  of 
Western  manners  in  Russia.  But  he  did  no  more  than 
bring  to  a  head  a  process  that  had  already  begun,  chiefly 
in  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Great.  His  mother  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  MatvieefE,  one  of  the  new 
nobles'  class,  who  had  married  a  Scottish  wife.  Peter's 
sister  and  her  female  relations  were  the  first  members* 
of  the  royal  house  to  appear  at  the  head  of  a  national 
assembly  ;  hitherto  women  of  that  class  had  remained 
in  seclusion,  so  far  as  public  affairs  went.  So  Peter's 
early  days  were  passed  in  a  distinctly  unorthodox 
atmosphere  ;  and,  besides,  he  undoubtedly  was  a  genius, 
even  if  it  were  of  the  sort  that  one  might  expect  with 
insanity  in  the  family — his  half-brother  Ivan  was 
practically  an  imbecile. 

Peter's  boyhood  and  youth  until  seventeen  were  of 
an  unusual  kind  for  a  future  king.  The  street  corners  of 
Moscow,  and  the  harum-scarum  fellowship  of  their  most 
casual  inhabitants,  were  more  to  his  taste  than  Court  life. 
He  came  out  of  this  company  with  the  original  passion 
of  building  himself  a  navy ;  for  with  the  revellers  of  the 
streets  he  had  met  the  craftsman  and  the  engineer,  and 
had  developed  a  practical  taste  for  tools.  So  he  gathered 
together  twenty-six  thousand  workmen,  amongst  whom 
he  Hved  in  his  little  hut  until  almost  by  sheer  force  he  had 
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compelled  them  to  build  him  a  fleet.  And  it  was  not  the 
toy  of  a  schoolboy's  imagination — it  was  a  success  in 
action  ;  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Russians 
were  able  to  defeat  the  Turks  with  it. 

But  Peter  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  building 
of  navies  and  such-hke  things  could  only  be  learned 
properly  in  the  West.  So  off  he  went  to  Europe  on  his 
famous  tour  ;  which  taught  him,  in  the  Deptford  ship- 
yards, how  to  build  ships ;  and  in  return  taught  the 
Enghsh  housewife  how  quickly  a  Russian  king  could  turn 
a  drawing-room  into  a  pigsty  !  He  returned  home  with  a 
perfect  passion  for  Western  ideas.  The  West  had  learned 
its  lessons,  such  as  they  were,  by  centuries  of  effort. 
"This  Russian  Tsar  thought  he  could  ram  them  down 
his  countrymen's  throats  after  the  manner  in  which  he 
could  load  a  gun.  His  conception  of  social  reform  was 
pushing  something  home  with  a  ramrod.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  was  of  a  Prussian  family. 

On  the  very  night  of  his  return  home  he  reahsed  that 
there  would  be  a  bitter  dislike  for  all  these  Western  fads 
which  he  wanted  to  introduce  in  his  country.  A  large 
section  of  the  army  was  already  in  revolt,  and  it  had 
behind  it  the  people,  who  preferred  Old  Russia  to  the  new 
West.  Peter  got  rid  of  the  rebel  soldiers  by  devoting  the 
next  six  weeks  to  cutting  off  their  heads,  often  with  his 
own  hand  ;  while  between  the  executions  he  gave  enor- 
mous banquets.  These  details  are  not  out  of  place  in 
such  a  shght  sketch,  for  they  are  typical  of  the  reckless 
stupidity  of  a  mind  that  had  no  more  knowledge  of  real 
reform  than  his  bed-post.  But  Peter  charged  headlong 
forward  hke  a  mad  bull ;  he  said  :  "  What  if  the  fruit  of 
my  labour  be  delayed,  like  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm, 
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the  sower  whereof  sees  it  not."    It  was  the  cry  of  a 
fanatic. 

Having  built  himself  a  Western  navy,  he  now  proceeded 
to  build  a  Western  constitution  and  administration. 
He  abolished  the  old  class  of  boyar  nobles,  and  de- 
creed that  henceforth  service  to  the  state  was  to  be  the 
standard  of  nobiHty,  arranged  in  degrees  corresponding 
with  the  grades  of  the  army.  But  this  was  only  the 
formal  acknowledgment  of  a  process  already  begun,  as 
we  have  seen.  He  estabUshed  ministers  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  of  mining  and  of  coining.  He  set  up  town  councils 
and  burgomasters ;  and  when  they  did  not  work  he 
appointed  Government  inspectors  to  watch  them.  He 
divided  Russia  into  provinces,  and  these  again  into 
districts,  after  the  manner  of  France.  He  rearranged 
the  alphabet.  He  issued  orders  as  to  the  manner  of 
dressing.  He  told  the  nobles  how  they  were  to  spend 
their  evenings ;  and  there  was  a  special  law  concerning 
the  refreshments  that  were  to  be  served  to  the  guests. 
He  insisted  on  smoking,  mainly,  apparently,  because  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  Russian  Church.  It  reminds  one 
of  a  general  who  had  determined  to  take  the  opposing 
trenches  at  all  cost. 

When  all  this  elaborate  machinery  of  Western  life 
broke  down  in  corruption,  in  the  hands  of  officials  who 
were  totally  unable  to  accommodate  it  to  the  existing 
customs,  Peter  only  went  on  piling  more  officials  on  the 
top,  to  set  right  the  ones  who  had  gone  wrong  beneath. 
When  he  could  do  no  more,  Peter  resorted  to  his  habit 
of  cutting  off  heads.  His  son,  a  nice,  studious  youth, 
refused  to  fit  into  this  orgy  of  "  reform,"  which  was  not 
altogether  unreasonable  when  we  consider  that  it  did  not 
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show  any  signs  of  reforming  anything.  However,  Peter 
informed  his  son  that  he  would  "  cut  you  off  as  though 
you  were  a  gangrenous  sweUing."  Eventually  the  poor 
creature  was  tortured  and  executed,  while  his  civiHsing 
parent  was  officially  proclaimed  "  Father  of  the  Father- 
land." His  astonished  people  murmured  to  themselves  : 
"  What  manner  of  Tsar  is  this,  who  takes  us  all  for 
soldiers,  and  gives  us  no  rest,  and  makes  our  wives  and 
children  widows  and  orphans  ?  If  he  lives  much  longer 
he  will  ruin  the  whole  land."  Their  final  amazed  sum- 
mary of  this  apparition  on  the  throne  is  interesting  : 
"He  is  the  child  of  a  wandering  German  mother."  It 
was  the  only  theory  that  seemed  capable  of  explaining 
the  appalUng  facts. 

When  Peter  found  that  all  Moscow  was  obviously 
embarred  by  his  new  "  civilisation,"  he  conceived  the 
masterly  idea  of  building  himself  a  brand-new  capital  in 
which  to  house  his  brand-new  society.  So  he  built 
Petersburg  on  the  Baltic  coast  which  he  had  won  from 
the  King  of  Sweden.  It  was  the  summing  up  of  his  whole 
policy.  Note  the  German  form  of  the  name,  which 
with  equal  significance  has  now  been  changed  to  the 
Slavic  form,  Petrograd.  He  meant  his  new  capital  to 
be  the  symbol  of  his  new  state,  which  was  the  triumph 
of  the  German  ideals.  The  natural  evolution  of  Russia 
was  commanded  to  stop.  A  new  state  was  ordered  to 
start  afresh,  which  was  to  take  its  tone  from  the  new 
capital  with  the  German  name. 

There  is  a  popular  beUef  that  Peter  the  Great  made 
the  first  great  step  forward  in  Russian  civiHsation. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  almost  ruined 
Russia.    He  was  the  first  to  introduce  systematically 
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a  centralised  bureaucracy  which  has  gone  near  to  anni- 
hilating the  Slav  civiUsation,  He  hastily  assumed  that 
the  German  system  was  right.  It  was  a  piece  of  childish 
bad  judgment.  As  we  have  seen,  Ivan  the  Great  must 
be  held  partly  responsible.  But  Ivan  and  his  grandson, 
the  Terrible,  were,  comparatively  speaking,  harmless 
barbarians.  Peter  the  Great  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
smashing  Slav  customs  with  the  systematic  skill  of  a 
professional  house-breaker.  It  is  the  difference  between 
the  hasty  act  of  a  hungry  tramp  and  the  scientific 
organisation  of  a  London  gang  of  burglars. 

The  decision  of  the  historian  as  to  whether  Peter  was 
right  or  wrong  is  really  the  decision  whether  Teutonic 
bureaucracy  or  Slav  communism  is  the  better  way  for 
mankind  to  travel.  Looking  back  over  the  history  of 
Russia  since  Peter  went  mad  with  the  mania  for 
Westernising,  it  is  still  less  easy  for  us  to  join  in  his 
eulogies.  But  then  he  did  not  live,  as  we  have  lived, 
to  see  the  result.  Bureaucracy  has  not  saved  Russia, 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  the  worst  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  national  development. 

But  Russia  did  not  give  way  to  Peter,  He  converted 
Uttle  else  than  his  imported  servants,  "  the  stable  boys, 
flunkeys,  pie  vendors  and  the  dregs  of  the  German 
settlement,"  as  they  have  been  described.  After 
Peter's  death  the  dispossessed  old  Russian  aristocracy 
attempted  to  overturn  their  rivals  by  suggesting  that 
the  absolute  monarchy  should  be  replaced  by  a  limited 
constitution.  But  this  was  too  obviously  an  attempt 
to  found  an  ohgarchy  under  the  control  of  the  greater 
nobles.  So  the  German  official  Osterman  saw  his  chance 
of  persuading  an  assembly  of  magnates  that  the  bureau- 
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cracy  was  best.  Whereupon  Anne,  Peter's  niece  (1730- 
1740),  who  had  married  a  German  prince,  brought  in  a 
fresh  flood  of  Teutonic  office-hunters.  Biren,  the  son  of 
one  of  her  husband's  grooms,  was  her  chief  favourite ; 
and  he  piled  up  an  enormous  fortune  out  of  the  spoiUng 
of  the  Russians.  The  two  German  ministers,  Osterman 
and  von  Miinnich,  were  serious  and  honest  statesmen  of 
their  school,  and  really  governed  with  a  Fabian  sort  of 
efficiency  ;  but  that  meant  chiefl}^  that  they  collected  the 
taxes  with  a  rigid  hand. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Russians  were  not 
reconciled  to  the  German  rule  by  such  men  ;  and  EUza- 
beth,  the  next  queen  (1741-1762),  the  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  gained  the  throne  by  a  coup  d'etat,  supported 
by  the  Russian  party.  True  to  her  promises,  she  sent 
most  of  the  German  bureaucrats  into  Siberia,  and 
replaced  them  by  an  admirable  set  of  Russians  under 
the  control  of  Bestuzhef?,  who  was  incorruptibility  itself. 
She  despised  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  she  termed 
"  The  Shah  of  Berlin,"  and  if  she  had  hved  a  Httle  longer 
her  armies  would  in  all  probability  have  crushed  him, 
and  we  might  have  been  spared  the  "Prussian  terror  " 
altogether.  She  tried  to  make  her  nearest  relation, 
the  son  of  her  sister,  who  had  married  a  German  duke, 
into  a  sound  Russian.  But  he  had  a  passion  for  every- 
thing German,  and  especially  for  Frederick  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  hastened  to  make  peace  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  But  the  Russians  could  not  stand  this 
Teutonic  prince  longer  than  a  few  months ;  and  his 
remarkable  wife  gained  the  throne  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
became  Catherine  the  Great. 

Catherine  II.,  who  reigned  1762-1796,  was  one  of  those 
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obliging  persons  who  give  our  history  books  all  the 
qualities  of  a  well- written  play.     She  won  her  place  by 
riding  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  that  seized  the  crown 
from  her  weak  husband.    Pure  German  though  she  was, 
it  was  as  the  head  of  a  Kussian  party  that  she  came  into 
power ;    and  throughout  her  reign  it  was  almost  ex- 
clusively Russian  officials  who  controlled  the  national 
machinery.     But  be  it  noted  that  although  this  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Russians,  yet  it  was  a  still  greater 
triumph  for  Bureaucracy.    For  Catherine  strengthened 
all  the  centralisation  of  power  which  Peter  the  Great 
had  gathered  together  in  Petersburg.     The  Teutonic 
spirit  had  fastened  itself  on  Russia  so  clingingly  that  it 
lived  again  in  the  Russians  who  took  the  German  places. 
It  was  not  merely  the  Teutonic  officials  who  had  begun 
to    ruin    Slav    freedom ;  it  was    the    offices,    not   the 
individuals  who  occupied  them,  that  were  the  danger. 
If   Catherine    had   meant  to   save    her   country   from 
the  peril,  she  would  have  abolished  the  offices,  whereas 
she  only  changed  their  tenants. 

Catherine  was  one  of  those  persons  of  superabund- 
ant physical  and  mental  energy  who,  somewhat  by 
accident,  take  up  social  reform  instead  of  fox-hunting 
and  bridge,  Catherine  certainly  had  good  brains  and 
was  very  ambitious  to  display  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Like  her  friend,  Frederick  the  Great,  she  had 
a  fancy  for  the  manners  of  the  French  Court,  and  for  the 
surface  pohsh  at  least  of  French  literature.  She  had  all 
sorts  of  good  intentions  concerning  the  duty  of  the  ruler 
to  the  subject.  But  her  ideas,  after  all,  were  mainly 
a  greatly  enlarged  form  of  the  plans  of  the  lady  bountiful 
who  can  be  found  in  most  villages.    She  did  not  regard 
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the  poor  as  taking  any  active  part  in  their  own  regenera- 
tion. They  were  to  receive  their  salvation,  ready-made, 
from  baskets. 

To  a  certain  extent  Catherine  played  up  to  the  demo- 
cratic notions  she  had  learned  from  the  West.  When 
she  was  considering  the  possibiHty  of  drafting  a  new 
system  of  national  law,  she  called  together  a  grand 
Legislative  Commission  of  about  six  hundred  members, 
elected  by  a  more  or  less  popular  vote  of  all  classes  in 
the  state  —  nobles,  officials,  townsfolk  and  peasants. 
The  electors  gave  instructions  to  their  representatives ; 
and  Catherine  presented  to  the  Commission  a  lot  of 
literary  material  which  she  had  collected,  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Montesquieu,  whom  she  said  would  have 
been  canonised  had  she  been  Pope  of  Rome.  She  was 
quite  candid  about  her  literary  sources ;  and  told 
Frederick  of  Prussia  :  "I  have  done  like  the  raven  in 
the  fable,  which  dressed  himself  in  the  plumes  of  the 
peacock ;  the  arrangement  alone  is  mine,  and  perhaps 
a  line  or  a  word  here  and  there."  The  Commission  held 
two  or  three  hundred  meetings  and  all  kind  of  valiant 
things  were  said.  But  to  feed  the  Russian  peasant  with 
a  stew  of  Montesquieu  and  the  French  encyclopaedia 
was  very  much  hke  offering  champagne  and  oysters  to 
a  school  treat.  The  Commission  dissolved  without 
definite  results  ;  and  such  reforms  as  followed  came  from 
the  autocratic  will. 

But  with  all  her  loud  expressions  of  laudably  demo- 
cratic intentions,  when  they  are  analysed,  most  of 
Catherine's  reforms  strengthened  the  nobles  and  the 
bureaucrats  more  than  the  people.  Such  extensions  of 
local  government  as  there  were  mainly  increased  the 
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power  of  the  upper  classes  who  controlled  them.  When 
it  came  to  the  point,  Catherine  did  little  that  would 
ofiend  the  nobles  and  bureaucracy,  on  whom  she  rehed 
for  her  support.  All  the  reforms  she  drafted  probably 
made  her  bureaucrats  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  rather  than 
shake  in  their  shoes.  At  one  time  she  talked  of  emancipa- 
ting the  serfs ;  but  when  it  was  clear  that  the  nobles 
would  object,  the  whole  scheme  was  quietly  dropped. 
Indeed  in  the  district  of  Little  Russia  serfdom  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  reign  ;  that  province 
having  hitherto  retained  its  peasant  proprietorship  as 
a  rule.  And  the  lords  were  allowed  fuller  powers  of 
punishment  over  serfs  who  were  disobedient.  In  short, 
the  Teutonic  Catherine,  in  spite  of  all  her  earnest 
endeavours  to  become  Voltairean  and  French,  left 
her  Slav  subjects  still  more  enslaved  than  when  she 
began  to  visit  them  with  her  basket  of  dehcacies  on 
her  arm.  When  Pugachoff,  the  Don  Cossack,  led  a 
peasants'  rising  in  1773,  she  crushed  it  with  relent- 
less force — which  was  perhaps  excusable,  since  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  her  late  husband,  whose  murder  had  been  a 
necessary  preliminary  of  her  succession  to  the  throne. 
Still,  at  least,  it  was  a  real  rising  of  the  peasants  against 
autocratic  masters,  and  Catherine  was  on  the  side  of  the 
masters. 

But  there  was  one  thing  Catherine  did  which  was 
useful.  She  introduced  her  Court  and  her  noblee  to 
something  better  than  the  pigsty  manners  of  Peter  the 
Great.  She  had  considerable  personal  taste  in  the  arts 
and  letters.  Her  correspondence  with  her  philosophical 
friends  is  not  the  chattering  of  an  idle  woman ;  and 
her  dramas  show  signs  of  serious  endeavours.    Anyhow, 
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she  taught  the  best  part  of  the  old  nobiUty  of  Russia 
the  elements  of  social  refinement.  Peter  the  Great 
had  got  little  further  than  an  attempt  to  build  Western 
warships  ;  but  Catherine  did  try  to  import  the  best  of  the 
West  instead  of  its  worst,  which  was  all  that  Peter  the 
Boor  had  skimmed.  To  Catherine's  endeavours  in  this 
direction  Russia  probably  owes  the  happy  fact  that  its 
aristocracy  from  that  day  has  so  often  led  the  way  in 
refinement  and  reform.  From  her  day  it  has  never 
been  safe  for  the  autocracy  to  rely  on  the  united  support 
of  the  noble  class.  Catherine  taught  the  aristocrat  to 
educate  himself — instead  of  being  merely  a  soldier,  Uke 
his  fellows  in  Prussia. 

It  was  Catherine  the  Great  who  first  put  the  old  long- 
ings of  the  Russian  rulers  for  Constantinople  into  more 
definite  shape.  She  worked  out  an  elaborate  scheme 
with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  in  which  the 
Turkish  power  was  to  be  expelled  from  Europe  alto- 
gether ;  and  Russia  and  Austria  were  to  share  the 
remains  between  them.  Russia  was  to  come  out  of  the 
transaction  best,  in  so  far  as  the  grandson  of  Catherine 
was  to  be  made  a  sort  of  revived  Byzantine  emperor 
of  Constantinople.  Turkey,  quite  naturally,  disliked  the 
whole  scheme,  and  declared  war  in  1787.  When  peace 
was  made  in  1792,  Russia  was  able  to  demand  certain 
privileges  for  the  Danubian  provinces ;  which  was  the 
beginning  of  an  idea  that  was  the  keynote  of  Russia's 
Near  East  poUcy  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  desire  to  reach  and  possess  Constantinople  itself  was 
by  no  means  the  essence  of  these  plans  ;  though  Catherine 
herself  certainly  was  only  prevented  by  death  from 
pursuing   that   side  of   her  pohcy.     She   particularly 
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avoided  getting  involved  in  the  general  alliance  against 
France  that  followed  the  French  Revolution ;  much 
though  she  hated  the  outbreak  when  it  tried  to  put  into 
practice  some  of  the  ideas  that  had  so  pleased  her  in 
literary  form — like  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  running 
away  from  his  ideals  at  the  same  time.  But  Catherine's 
chief  reason  for  keeping  clear  of  the  aUiance  against 
France  was  that  she  might  be  in  a  position  to  attack 
Turkey  while  Europe  was  entirely  occupied  with  France. 
But  she  died  too  soon  to  bring  ofi  the  coup. 

It  was  in  the  direction  of  Poland  that  she  made  the 
other  definite  step  in  Russian  history.  Poland  was  a 
Slav  state  which  had  grown  up,  apparently,  without 
the  dominance  of  any  external  race ;  unlike  the  case  of 
Russia,  where  the  first  ruling  race  was  Teutonic.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  it  was  probably  the  democratic 
communism  of  the  Slavic  mind  which  prevented  the 
growth  of  a  strong  monarchy  in  Poland.  But  the 
necessity  of  defending  themselves  against  the  Germans 
on  their  west  obhged  the  Poles  to  tolerate  a  miUtary 
class  which  put  on  the  airs  of  a  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
eventually  became  a  ruling  oligarchy  in  the  country. 
Since  there  was  no  strong  monarchy  to  stand  against 
it,  this  oligarchy  took  a  very  selfish  form.  In  one 
other  particular  Poland  was  distinguished  from  its 
Slavic  neighbour,  Russia  ;  for  it  adopted  the  Roman 
form  of  Christianity  instead  of  the  Greek  form.  It  did 
this  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  Pope  in  holding  back  the 
attacks  of  the  Teutonic  knights  of  Germany. 

By  Catherine's  time  the  Polish  nobles  had  developed 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  very  tyrannical  caste,  and  the 
peasants  were  among  the  most  oppressed  in  Europe. 
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Poland,  for  various  local  reasons,  is  probably  the  most 
unfortunate  example  of  social  organisation  that  a  Slav 
people  has  produced.  Though  it  was,  perhaps,  a  con- 
torted kind  of  democracy  in  this  oligarchy,  by  which 
one  noble  could  veto  any  measure  before  the  Diet,  that 
may  have  been  the  main  cause  of  the  failure. 

It  was  this  state,  without  national  boundaries  of 
any  kind  worth  mentioning,  that  Catherine  and  Frederick 
the  Great  decided  to  share  between  them,  allowing 
Austria  enough  to  keep  it  from  raising  objections.  Thus 
by  three  partitions,  1772,  1793,  and  1795,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland  was  divided,  Russia  getting  the 
eastern  side,  known  now  as  White  Russia ;  Prussia 
getting  the  part  on  the  west  and  on  the  Baltic  coast ; 
and  Austria  getting  what  is  now  known  as  Galicia. 
Before  the  partition  Catherine,  in  1763,  had  made 
the  Polish  nobles  choose  her  Polish  lover,  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  as  their  king;  for,  as  she  said,  "he  had 
least  right  of  all  to  the  crown,  and  must  therefore  feel 
more  indebted  to  Russia  than  anyone  else" — a  rather 
interesting  example  of  the  free  and  easy  manners  of 
Russian  autocracy  !  It  is  necessary  to  note  this  partition 
of  Poland,  for  it  is  the  key  to  the  problem  of  its  proposed 
restoration  by  Russia  at  the  present  time. 

Catherine's  grandson,  Alexander  I.,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1801,  was  the  first  Russian  Tsar  to  take  the 
leading  place  in  the  European  poUtics  of  his  day.  He 
emerged  as  the  most  dominant  figure  in  Europe  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire.  It  was  the  disaster 
of  the  Moscow  campaign  which  had  shaken  Napoleon's 
power  past  rebuilding ;  so  Alexander  was  certainly 
entitled  to  a  hand  in  the  great  settlement.    His  was 
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a  personality  of  considerable  complexity.  His  early 
training  had  been  conducted  by  Labarpe,  a  Swiss  disciple 
of  Rousseau  and  the  democratic  movement  of  the 
Revolution  period.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Alexander 
had  no  preconceived  objection  to  the  French  ideas  that 
were  surging  over  Europe,  considering  this  early  train- 
ing and  the  tradition  of  his  grandmother  Catherine's 
Voltairean  philosophy.  During  the  early  part  of 
Napoleon's  career  the  two  monarchs  more  or  less  came 
to  terms  to  help  each  other's  plans  of  conquest.  At 
their  famous  meeting  at  Tilsit  in  1807  they  had  agreed 
to  a  division  of  the  whole  world  between  them.  But  this 
somewhat  premature  plan  broke  down  when  it  became 
evident  that  Napoleon  really  wanted  the  whole — not 
half.  So  Alexander  smashed  Napoleon  at  Moscow,  and 
took  a  very  leading  part  in  the  final  pursuit  of  the 
Emperor  to  Paris  itself. 

But  Alexander's  greatest  service  to  civilisation  was 
when  he  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  France  (directly 
Napoleon  was  beaten)  to  maintain  her  national  unity  as 
it  had  existed  before  the  ambitious  Emperor  arrived 
on  the  scene.  Teutonic  Prussia  was  calhng  out  for  a 
tearing  of  France,  limb  from  hmb  ;  it  was  the  Slav 
autocrat  of  Russia  who  refused  to  allow  the  first  de- 
mocracy of  Europe  to  be  annihilated  by  its  enemies. 

But  Alexander  went  much  further.  He  has  not  yet 
been  given  his  due  credit  for  being  the  first  statesman 
in  Europe  to  propose  a  definite  substitute  for  the  rule 
of  brute  force.  With  full  admission  of  its  many  limita- 
tions, Alexander's  scheme  of  a  Holy  Alliance  of  the 
European  sovereigns  was  a  very  great  step  forward  in 
the   theory   of   international   relations.    The   proposal 
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was  that  henceforward  the  poHcy  of  the  nations  should 
be  governed  by  the  "  sacred  principles  of  the  Christian 
rehgion,"  the  laws  of  charity,  justice  and  peace. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  idea  bordered  at  that  time 
on  the  impossible,  and  that  Alexander  had  too  much 
of  the  paternal  autocrat  behind  his  theory  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  real  democrats.  But  it  is  surely  surprising 
that  the  first  proposal  to  apply  Christianity  to  diplomacy 
should  have  been  received  by  the  Christian  states  of 
Europe  with  badly  concealed  laughter  and  contempt. 
Whatever  opinion  one  may  have  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  a  basis  for  politics,  it  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
current  system  of  governing  by  gunpowder  and  swords. 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  signed,  but  of  course  very  few 
of  the  signatories  thought  it  much  more  than  a  well- 
organised  farce ;  and  Metternich,  the  autocrat  of 
Vienna,  at  once  set  himself  to  teach  the  idealist  of  Moscow 
the  ways  of  this  wicked  world.  But  even  when  Alexander 
realised  that  his  paternal  scheme  was  not  favourably 
received  by  the  reforming  elements  of  his  kingdom,  he 
yet  clung  to  his  ideal.  In  1818,  when  the  Alhed  armies 
had  been  withdrawn  from  France,  and  that  country 
was  to  be  invited  to  take  her  place  once  more  in  the 
council  of  nations,  Alexander  tried  hard  to  arrange  that 
this  council  should  be  much  wider  than  the  four  Great 
Powers  of  the  Quadruple  AUiance — England,  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia.  He  wanted,  instead,  that  it  should 
be  an  assembly  of  the  nations  of  the  Holy  AlHance,  which 
in  theory  was  to  be  all  Christendom. 

The  proposal  was  cynically  interpreted  as  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Alexander  to  rope  some  more  nations 
within  the  sweep  of  his  power.     But  there  is  really  Httle 
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reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  ;  for  he  was  so  consistent 
in  his  suggestion.  When  his  proposal  was  rejected, 
Alexander  then  protested  against  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
deciding  the  afiairs  of  the  small  states  without  calling 
them  in  for  consultations.  There  was  evidently  need  for 
Metternich  to  continue  his  lessons  in  reaction  to  the  Slav 
monarch.  Unfortunately  the  revolution  in  Naples  gave 
Metternich  the  excuse  he  needed  to  appeal  to  Alexander 
to  coerce  the  rebels,  but  the  Tsar  protested  against  being 
personally  called  in  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  when 
the  matter  should  have  been  referred  to  the  united 
judgment  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  other  words,  he 
again  showed  his  sincerity  to  his  principles  of  collective 
arbitration,  by  sacrificing  his  own  position  to  his  ideal. 

Practically  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  revolution.  When  Alexander  had  a  really  good 
excuse  for  appearing  in  Greece  as  its  saviour  from 
Turkey — a  course  of  action  for  which  his  whole  people 
clamoured — he  declared  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere 
except  on  behalf  of  the  AUiance  of  Europe.  Metternich 
was  continually  able  to  score  over  Russia,  mainly  because 
Alexander  refused  to  be  unscrupulous  also.  The  greatest 
weakness  of  Russian  diplomacy  for  the  last  hundred 
years  has  been  its  straightforward  sincerity  and  general 
unselfishness.  Later,  in  1824,  when  the  Russian  war 
party  was  pressing  him  to  take  further  action,  Alexander 
again  tried  to  persuade  the  other  Powers  that  if  Greece 
was  to  be  made  autonomous  it  should  be  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  at  the  joint  demand,  and 
with  the  guarantee,  of  the  European  Concert.  Metter- 
nich, with  strong  signs  of  insincerity,  tried  to  go  one 
better,  and  refused  to  accept  any  solution  except  the 
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complete  independence  of  Greece.  But  this  proposal 
the  Tsar  was  disinclined  to  accept ;  and  the  impartial 
observer  will  surely  hesitate  to  censure  his  hesitation  in 
replacing  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  by  the  rule  of 
the  Christian  Greek,  with  thoughtless  haste.  The  war  of 
Greek  independence  had  been  opened  by  the  Greeks  with 
a  savage  massacre  of  Turkish  men,  women  and  children, 
which  might  have  made  the  onlooker  wonder  whether, 
after  all,  the  case  for  Christian  rebels  was  as  conclusive 
as  Western  Europe  hastily  assumed. 

But  at  this  moment  the  Tsar,  who  had  heroically 
attempted  to  convert  the  Western  Courts  to  the  elements 
of  Christianity,  died ;  and  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
Nicholas  I.,  1825-1855,  who  was  in  every  way  more  suit- 
able for  Western  comprehension.  The  modern  diplomats  of 
London  and  Berhn,  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  have  generally 
shown  a  disposition  to  understand  the  soldier  and  the 
merchant  with  more  intimate  ease  than  the  mystic  and 
the  philosopher.  As  Canning  said,  with  half-conscious 
irony,  when  he  reported  on  Alexander's  scheme  of  a 
Concert  of  Europe  and  a  general  disarmament :  "  The 
system  tended  to  a  perfection  not  apphcable  to  this 
age  nor  to  mankind  ...  it  is  a  beautiful  phantom 
which  England  cannot  pursue  ;  for  all  speculative  policy 
is  outside  the  range  of  her  faculties,"  There  for  the 
moment  we  must  leave  the  defeated  mystic  Alexander  ; 
merely  recommending  to  those  people  who  continually 
chatter  of  Russian  militarism  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
Russian  Tsar  who  first  begged  Europe  to  disband  its 
armies.     It  was  Western  Europe  that  refused. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  autocratic  soldier 
Nicholas  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  without  a  protest 
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from  his  subjects.  The  nobles  of  the  army  had  not  for- 
gotten the  principles  of  democracy  that  were  the  fashion- 
able literary  refreshments  served  in  Catherine's  saloons  ; 
and  they  had  amplified  the  lessons  in  greater  detail 
during  their  campaigns  in  the  west  against  the  French 
Emperor.  As  continually  happens,  the  conquering 
soldier  found  himself  rather  helplessly  entangled  in  the 
higher  civilisation  of  his  fallen  foe.  It  was  the  officers 
of  the  army  that  rose  in  semi-sociahstic  revolution  with 
the  excuse  of  putting  Constantine  on  the  throne  instead 
of  his  autocratic  brother.  That  the  rebels  were  ever  able 
to  strike  was  due  to  the  (somewhat  theoretical)  liberalism 
which  made  Alexander  refuse  to  crush  the  secret  re- 
volutionary societies,  though  he  knew  perfectly  well  they 
were  at  work. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Russia  by  this  time  had  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  Near  East.  Perhaps  the  natural 
tendency  of  Nicholas's  mind  was  to  regard  the  affairs  of 
Turkey  as  peculiarly  the  concern  of  Russia,  without 
consulting  the  Western  Powers.  But  in  practice  he 
did  everything  reasonable  to  work  with  these  states. 
However,  it  would  require,  and  still  requires,  more  than 
ordinary  saintliness  and  patience  to  await  until  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  Western  governments  had 
decided  on  some  common  action.  The  statesmen  of 
the  West  have  rarely  considered  the  problem  of  the 
Near  East  in  any  other  light  than  its  possible  effect 
on  their  own  interests.  They  talk  a  great  deal  about 
the  miserable  conditions  of  the  Christian  subjects  under 
the  Turkish  rule ;  but  that  has  generally  been  a 
pious  pose.  England,  for  example,  has  cared  very 
little  about  the  massacred  Christians ;   she  has  cared 
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a   great  deal    about    the    safety   of    her    highway   to 
India. 

When  Nicholas  occupied  the  northern  principalities 
of  Turkey  in  1828,  as  part  of  a  general  scheme  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Sultan  to  reform  his  government,  it  was 
only  after  a  definite  promise  to  claim  none  of  his  con- 
quests as  the  private  property  of  Russia.  When  his 
army  was  able  to  exact  terms,  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  Nicholas  was  true  to  his  word,  and  the 
conquered  provinces  were  given  a  constitution  which 
made  them  almost  independent  states,  under  the  clauses 
of  the  Peace  of  Adrianople,  1829.  It  was  the  direct 
result  of  this  action  by  Russia  that  compelled  the  Western 
Powers  to  continue  the  process  by  aclmowledging  the 
independence  of  Greece  also ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
less  out  of  regard  for  the  Greeks  than  in  the  hope  that  a 
free  Greece  might  prove  a  bulwark  against  Russia. 

At  home  Nicholas  was  no  doubt  the  rigid  autocrat ; 
and  he  was  ready  to  help  his  Austrian  fellow-despot  to 
crush  the  Hungarian  rebelUon  of  1848.  Without  his 
assistance,  the  Vienna  Government  would  have  been 
helpless;  yet  Nicholas  asked  nothing  in  return  for  his 
aid  ;  and  after  the  Hungarians  were  beaten  he  withdrew 
his  army  without  demanding  an  inch  of  territory  in 
payment. 

When  he  was  in  London  in  1844,  Nicholas  had  en- 
deavoured to  convince  the  British  Government  that  the 
property  of  Turkey,  the  "  Sick  Man  "  of  Constantinople, 
must  soon  be  divided  amongst  his  legitimate  heirs.  The 
cynical  had  certainly  every  right  to  suspect  that  there 
was  a  selfish  aim  behind  the  proposal ;  but  so  far  as  the 
actual  terms  went,  Nicholas  suggested  that  the  European 
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provinces  of  Turkey  should  be  made  into  self-goveruing 
states,  though  they  were  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Kussia.  This  was  obviously  open  to  the  suspicion  of  an 
interested  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Tsar.  Neverthe- 
less, the  question  was,  had  anybody  got  a  better  plan  ? 
These  European  peoples  had  been  conquered  by  an  utterly 
ahen  power.  Was  that  conquest  to  remain  for  ever  ? 
Were  the  Balkan  states  yet  fit  to  stand  alone  ?  If  not, 
was  there  any  fitter  power  than  Russia  to  stand  over 
them  ?  In  1852  Nicholas  again  raised  this  question  of 
Turkey  in  the  same  form  as  he  had  done  in  1844. 

If  the  European  states  had  agreed  to  leave  the  Sultan's 
government  altogether  alone,  they  would  have  been 
perfectly  logical  in  teUing  the  Tsar  that  he  must  not 
interfere  either.  But  when  Napoleon  claimed  rights 
over  the  Roman  Cathohcs  of  Turkey,  and  Austria  inter- 
fered in  Montenegro,  then  it  was  not  fair  to  blame  the 
Tsar  when  he  reasserted  his  more  plausible  rights  to 
protect  the  interests  of  those  subjects  of  the  Sultan  who 
professed  the  faith  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Church,  The 
Western  Powers  encouraged  Turkey  to  resist  this  claim 
of  protection.  But  the  Tsar  was  determined  to  main- 
tain his  ground  :  and  the  result  was  the  Crimean  War 
of  1854-1855.  Russia  was  beaten  by  the  Alhes,  Britain, 
France,  Sardinia  (soon  to  become  united  to  Italy), 
fighting  professedly  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  The  result 
in  brief  was  that  the  Powers,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1856,  recognised  the  Sultan's  government  as  supreme 
over  all  his  subjects ;  in  return  for  which  acknowledgment 
the  Sultan  gave  a  vague  promise  of  "generous  intentions" 
towards  his  Christian  peoples.  Looking  back  on  this 
treaty,  down  the  vista  of  history,  we  can  judge  its  worth- 
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lessness.  He  must  be  a  simple  soul  who  can  still  think 
that  by  the  Crimean  War  the  Western  AUies  in  any  way 
upheld  the  cause  of  righteous  government.  They  only 
confirmed  the  Turks  in  their  callousness.  But  one  need 
not  insult  the  Alhes  by  suggesting  that  they  were  in 
earnest  when  they  professed  to  be  acting  for  the  good  of 
the  weak  in  Turkey.  If  they  were  in  earnest,  then  most 
assuredly  they  were  simple  fools. 

Nicholas  died  a  broken  man,  when  he  saw  that  his 
country  was  beaten.  But  it  was  not  only  in  foreign 
affairs  that  he  saw  his  defeat.  His  internal  policy,  also, 
had  dismally  failed.  His  autocracy  would  appear  to 
have  been  part  of  an  honest  desire  to  serve  his  people. 
He  had  crushed  democracy  because  he  conceived  of  it 
as  something  standing  in  the  way  of  his  better  judgment. 
It  was  a  very  foohsh  judgment,  undoubtedly ;  but 
Nicholas  was  not  the  first  good  man  who  had  been  gripped 
by  bureaucracy  hke  a  vice,  almost  against  his  will.  The 
story  goes  that  as  he  lay  dying,  Nicholas  half  confessed 
his  disillusionment,  his  knowledge  of  his  failure,  when 
he  murmured  :  "  My  successor  may  do  as  he  pleases ; 
but  I  cannot  change."  That  rather  pathetic  word 
"  cannot "  was  the  measure  of  the  relentless  triumph 
of  the  bureaucratic  machine,  crushing  its  friends  as  well 
as  its  foes. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  1855-1881, 
that  the  modern  reform  movement  in  Russia  began  to  take 
a  persistent  and  organised  shape.  In  approaching  that 
subject,  let  no  one  imagine  that  everything  bearing  the 
label ' '  Reform ' '  is  entitled  to  the  name.  For  in  that  case 
it  would  include  such  strange  abortions  as  the  changes 
of  Peter  the  Great,  which  ahnost  ruined  Russia,  if  their 
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historical  result  be  any  guide.  But  the  point  will  be 
better  appreciated  as  the  facts  are  disclosed. 

The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1861  was  one  of  those 
steps  very  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  human 
dignity,  but  one  which  had  no  very  immediate  efiect ;  its 
benefits  were  rather  that  it  gave  the  peasants  an  added 
sense  of  personal  freedom  and  responsibihty.  The 
peasants  have,  in  a  material  sense,  less  share  in  the 
wealth  of  the  land  than  they  had  before  their  emanci- 
pation. But  Alexander  II.  and  his  Government  deserve 
every  credit  for  its  accomphshment.  Next,  in  1864, 
the  zemstva,  or  county  councils,  were  instituted  on 
the  basis  of  a  fairly  democratic  electorate  of  all  classes ; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  judicial  system  was  radically 
reformed. 

But  there  was  a  strongly  entrenched  party  of  reaction- 
aries surrounding  the  Tsar  and  his  Government.  Some 
of  them  were  real  Russians,  of  whom  Count  Dimitry 
Tolstoy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  the 
worst.  Even  the  Tsar  had  to  tell  him  that  his  report 
on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  "  not 
a  criticism,  but  a  lampoon."  But  the  heart  of  the 
reactionary  gang  were  the  German  landlords  of  the 
Baltic  provinces ;  who,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
had  great  influence  at  Court.  The  fact  adds  only 
another  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  proof  that  the 
German  race  has  been  the  chief  curse  of  Russia,  through- 
out its  history,  excepting  perhaps  Catherine  the  Great, 
All  the  reform  brought  into  being  by  Alexander  II.  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  clogged  by  a  web  of 
bureaucratic  regulations  which  took  the  heart  out  of 
most  of  them.    The  press  was  censored  in  a  ridiculous 
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way ;  the  anti- Socialist  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  Tory 
Lecky  were  kept  out  of  Russia  as  though  they  had  been 
the  seven  plagues  of  the  East. 

The  Nihihst  movement  was  by  this  time  gradually 
asserting  its  right  to  a  place  amongst  the  philosophies 
of  Hfe.  Known  to  the  man-iu-the-street  as  a  bomb- 
throwing  sect,  it  was  primarily  a  hterary  and  scientific 
coterie,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  materiahst  conception 
of  the  universe.  Its  disciples  hked  to  talk  of  human 
society  and  its  passions  in  terms  of  zoology  and  physi- 
ology. Translated  into  the  pohtical  sphere,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  these  reahsts  expressed  themselves  in  the 
cruder  forms  of  gunpowder.  Their  opponents  were 
unsuitable  and  inconvenient  forms  of  animal  life : 
therefore  it  was  best  to  kill  them. 

Nihilism  was  almost  entirely  the  product  of  the 
university  student,  and  its  disciples  were  generally  of 
middle-class  and  aristocratic  birth.  It  was  the  revolt 
of  the  individual  intellect  because  it  was  denied  its 
proper  share  in  the  social  organisation  of  its  country. 
It  was  one  form  of  the  rising  of  the  Slav  spirit  against 
the  bureaucracy ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  Celtic  spirit 
rose  against  the  centrahsed  autocracy  of  the  Bourbons 
of  France.  In  Prussia  the  Teuton  accepted  the  bureau- 
cracy and  autocracy  as  a  sheep  accepts  its  butcher.  In 
Russia  and  in  France  the  people  revolted. 

But  there  was  a  fact  which  made  Nihilism  an  almost 
impossible  factor  in  Russian  hfe.  In  the  words  of 
Stephniak :  "  The  fundamental  principle  of  Nihihsm  was 
absolute  individuahsm."  Now  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Slav  society  is  communism.  There  is  no  need 
to  labour  the  incompatibihty  of  a  successful  alliance 
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between  the  two.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  its  pure  form 
Nihilism  did  not  long  survive.  It  quickly  passed  from 
individuahsm  to  a  theory  of  social  organisation  of  a 
sociaHstic  nature.  The  bomb-throwing  terrorist  side 
has  Ungered  on  in  some  degree  from  an  utter  despair  of 
otherwise  making  any  impression  on  the  concrete  ranks 
of  the  bureaucracy.  Bomb-throwing  is  usually  the 
expression  of  helpless  despair.  It  is  the  absence  of  the 
courage  of  unconquerable  patience.  And,  beyond  that, 
one  must  always  remember  that  in  so  far  as  Nihilists 
and  revolutionaries  have  desired  a  brand-new  society, 
they  are  little  better  than  Peter  the  Great.  And  in  so 
far  as  they  were  materiahsts,  they  were  not  typical 
Slavs, 

Eight  in  the  middle  of  the  reform  period  of  Alex- 
ander's reign,  the  Pohsh  insurrection  broke  out.  The 
popular  historian  has  usually  classed  it  with  the  other 
national  attempts  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  an  alien 
power.  But  that  judgment  should  not  be  hastily  applied 
to  any  of  the  insurrections  of  Poland.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  since  it  had 
absorbed  Poland,  had  been  to  favour  the  down-trodden 
peasants  at  the  expense  of  the  particularly  tyrannical 
nobles  ;  who,  as  already  noted,  were  perhaps  the  worst 
in  Europe.  The  revolt  of  1863  was  not  a  national 
rising  ;  it  was  an  attempt  of  the  noble  class,  who  tried 
without  success  to  persuade  the  peasants  to  fight  on  their 
side.  The  rebellion  was  conducted  by  a  secret  society 
of  terrorists ;  and  Western  Europe  was  sadly  duped  if 
it  thought  the  liberty  of  a  people  was  the  main  thing  at 
stake.  Anyhow,  when  the  revolt  was  crushed,  the  first 
act  of  the  Tsar  was  to  publish  a  decree  which  gave  half 
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the  nobles'  land  to  the  peasants  in  full  proprietorship, 
and  the  feudal  dues  were  swept  away.  It  is  facts  such  as 
these  that  take  much  of  the  heroic  stuflSng  out  of  the 
romance  of  PoUsh  freedom,  and  must  also  make  one 
reconsider  the  exact  weight  of  the  many  crimes  usually 
ascribed  to  Russian  autocracy. 

fc  The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-1878  is  an  altogether 
illuminating  episode  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Never 
in  this  history  had  the  Russians  been  more  conscious  of 
their  Slav  unity  than  since  they  had  been  beaten  in  the 
Crimean  War.  Their  desire  to  set  free  their  bound 
brothers  in  the  Balkans  was  a  very  real  thing  ;  Russia's 
Near  East  poHcy  had  become  a  much  deeper  national 
desire  than  the  diplomatic  scheming  of  Catherine  the 
Great.  Western  Europe  had  practically  given  the  Turk 
a  free  hand,  and  had  thwarted  Russia's  attempt  to  place 
limits  to  Turkish  misgovernment.  Now,  no  fair  mind 
can  lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  Turk.  Time  and  again 
he  has  taught  the  European  that  the  Mohammedan  can 
be  a  gentleman  while  the  Christian  is  still  behaving  Hke 
a  savage.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Greeks  were 
the  first  to  begin  ruthless  massacre  in  their  revolt  against 
Turkey,  Now  again,  when  rebelHon  raised  its  head  in 
Herzegovina  in  1875,  peaceful  Mohammedans  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  be  murdered  in  cold  blood.  But 
all  that  was  beside  the  main  question  :  How  was  it 
possible  for  Europeans  to  be  ruled  by  any  Turkish 
government,  however  just  it  might  be  ?  Russia  had 
faced  that  question  :  Western  Europe  had  not. 

The  Balkan  revolt  spread  to  Bulgaria  in  1876  ;  where 
once  more  it  would  seem  that  the  murdering  began  on 
the  Christian  side.    The  Sultan  gave  promises  of  reform  ; 
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but  it  was  not  unreasonable  if  the  rebels  attached  little 
importance  to  vague  generalities.  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro, in  July  1876,  next  took  up  arms  against  the 
Turks.  The  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  May  had  horrified 
the  civiHsed  world,  especially  Mr  Gladstone,  who  preached 
the  doctrine  that  the  Turk  must  be  put  out  of  Europe, 
"  bag  and  baggage."  The  Balkans  felt  that  the  moment 
had  come  ;  yet  they  were  rather  helpless  without  the 
backing  of  the  Great  Powers.  But  only  the  Kussians 
were  really  in  earnest  in  going  to  their  aid. 

The  Sultan  went  so  far  as  a  formal  promise  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  for  his  whole  kingdom,  with  all 
the  political  trappings  that  attend  the  government  of  a 
Western  State.  But  Russia  (one  says  Russia  advisedly, 
for  in  this  war  the  people  were  behind  the  Tsar  and  his 
Government,  pushing  them  on  if  they  slackened  in  their 
demands  on  Constantinople)  refused  to  believe  that  a 
Turkish  Government  would  fulfil  any  promises  so  long  as 
it  remained  independent  and  the  supreme  ruler  in  the 
provinces  affected.  So  Russia  went  to  war,  because  it 
wanted  something  more  substantial  than  another 
promise.  The  Tsar  gave  Europe  a  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  not  occupy  Constantinople  or  estabhsh  even  a 
protectorate  over  any  of  the  provinces,  and  that  the  whole 
settlement  would  be  referred  to  the  Great  Powers  for  their 
approval.  All  of  which  obhgations  were  honourably  ful- 
filled. After  many  serious  reverses,  the  Russians  were 
at  Adrianople  in  January  1878  ;  and  fulfilUng  the  promise 
not  to  enter  Constantinople,  the  Tsar  allowed  the  beaten 
Sultan  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  They  were  signed  in  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  ;  whereby  Turkey  recognised  the 
full  independence  of  Roumania,  Servia  and  Montenegro ; 
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while  Bulgaria,  enlarged  to  the  south  coast,  and  practic- 
ally including  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  European 
Turkey  (except  Constantinople  and  its  immediate  district) 
was  to  be  a  self-governing  state,  although  still  owing 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan.  The  Balkan  question  had  never 
been  so  successfully  and  liberally  handled.  The  settle- 
ment was  a  credit  to  Russia's  intellect  and  unselfish 
honour. 

It  was  Western  Europe,  and  particularly  England,  that 
insisted  on  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  and 
replacing  it  by  the  far  less  satisfactory  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
1878.  This  certainly  left  Roumania,  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro free.  But  the  new  Bulgaria  was  divided  up  once 
more  and  thrown  to  the  Turks  again  in  fragments,  at 
their  mercy  ;  Macedonia,  the  seat  of  Balkan  misrule,  was 
handed  over  completely  to  the  Sultan  again ;  the 
Rumelia  district  was  to  be  half  free  ;  while  only  the  north 
was  to  be  given  the  right  to  choose  its  own  ruler,  who, 
moreover,  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Sultan.  While 
Austria  was  given  suzerainty  over  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina— in  other  words,  a  Slav  people  were  handed  over 
to  the  dominion  of  an  alien  Teutonic  race  ;  whereas, 
under  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  both  these  provinces 
were  to  be  self-governing,  under  the  united  protection  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  In  short,  if  Western  Europe  was 
not  ashamed  of  its  handiwork  in  Berlin,  she  had  every 
reason  to  be.  Since  that  day  Macedonia  has  remained 
the  cesspool  of  bad  government ;  and  it  is  Western 
Europe  that  is  responsible,  if  historical  judgments 
have  any  weight  in  the  moral  world. 

To  the  enthusiastic  Slavs  behind  the  Tsar  in  his  war, 
this  Treaty  of  Berhn  was  a  defeat.     The  revolutionary 
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movement  had  thrown  itself  into  the  national  rush.     It 

turned  on  its  Government  with  revived  anger  when  the 

defeat  came.     A  violent  outburst  of  anarchy  followed, 

especially  in  the  winter  of  1878-1879.     The  Tsar  was  by 

no  means  inclined  to  put  down  the  agitation  by  sheer 

force    alone.     He    appointed    Melikoff    dictator,    who 

pardoned    prisoners    by    the    hundred,    and    advised 

Alexander  to  grant  a  constitution.     On  the  very  day  on 

which,  in  the  Tsar's  own  words,  "  I  have  just  signed  a 

paper  which  I  hope  will  show  Russia  that  I  grant  her 

everything  that  is  possible,"  Alexander  was  blown  to 

pieces  by  a  bomb.     It  would  be  a  hasty  thing  to  decide 

too  quickly  whether  that  bomb  was  thrown  by  a  Nihilist 

reformer  or  a  reactionary  who  dreaded  reform.     There 

have  been  too  many  instances  in  recent  Russian  history 

where  the  "  revolutionist "  has  shown  most  suspicious 

signs  of  being  an  agent  of  the  bureaucrats'  pohce  system. 

If  the  people  will  not  commit  violence,  it  is  sometimes 

necessary  to  do  it  for  them  ! 

Anyhow  the  next  Tsar,  Alexander  III.,  who  reigned 
1881-1894,  took  full  advantage  of  the  general  public  dis- 
approval of  the  assassination  to  offer  a  stubborn  opposi- 
tion to  any  further  development  of  the  reforms  passed 
by  his  father,  Alexander  III.  was  one  of  those  terrible 
obstacles  to  all  reforms — an  earnest,  honest  man,  who 
added  to  many  virtues  the  worst  vice  a  dull  thinker  can 
possess — an  unshakable  sense  of  duty  in  the  service  of 
his  people.  But  there  was  one  supremely  wise  thing 
about  him  :  he  had  a  horror  lest  his  country  should  be 
swamped  by  a  mass  of  Western  administrative  and 
political  machinery  which  was  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
Slav  society  as  it  had  evolved  in  Russia. 
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The  position  will  be  better  realised  if  one  considers  for 
a  moment  the  remarkable  man  who  now  appeared  as  the 
dead  wall  against  which  the  revolutionary  movement 
was  to  shatter  its  forces  for  so  many  years.  Pobedo- 
nostseff  had  been  Alexander's  tutor,  and  his  influence 
was  summed  up  in  the  document  (which  he  probably 
himself  wrote,  and  certainly  inspired)  issued  by  the 
Tsar  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  It  ran  :  "  The 
voice  of  Grod  orders  us  to  stand  firm  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment with  faith  in  the  strength  and  truth  of  the  auto- 
cratic power,  which  we  are  called  to  strengthen  and 
preserve,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  from  every  kind  of 
encroachment."  The  first  impression  of  such  a  document 
is  that  it  is  undiluted  rubbish.  But  a  closer  inspection 
of  the  pohtical  philosophy  behind  it  shows  a  startUng 
amount  of  sanity. 

'  Pobedonostseff  flatly  refused  to  believe  that  Western 
Europe  had  improved  its  position  by  replacing  a  mediaeval 
polity  by  the  modern  parliamentarism  and  all  that  goes 
with  it.  He  said  that  modern  Europe  was  not  an  example 
for  Russia  to  follow.  It  was  a  warning  of  what  to  avoid. 
He  said  a  Parhament  chamber  was  a  place  mainly  useful 
for  the  furtherance  of  sordid  ambitions ;  the  press  was 
the  chief  scatterer  of  lies  ;  trial  by  jury  had  little  result 
but  to  give  the  advocate  his  chance  in  "  the  arts  of 
casuistry."  Now  Pobedonostseff  was  usually  considered 
to  be  the  most  reactionary  person  in  Europe.  The 
astounding  thing  is  that  the  above  articles  of  his  creed 
have  a  strange  reminiscent  tone  of  the  remarks  one  hears 
in  the  most  revolutionary  sets  of  the  West.  When 
Alexander  and  Pobedonostseif  refused  to  give  the  Russian 
people  a  Parliament,  one  suddenly  realises  that  they 
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would  probably  have  had  the  hearty  support  of  Mr  Tom 
Mann  and  the  syndicahst  parties  of  England,  France  and 
Italy  ;  while  the  dangers  of  the  press  are  the  common 
topic  of  every  circle  whose  advanced  ideas  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  mass  of  conventional  commonplaces  in 
the  daily  papers. 

It  is  clear  that  Pobedonostseff  must  not  be  so  hurriedly 
dismissed  as  many  earnest  Radical  clubs  would  doubtless 
desire.    Where  this  Russian  statesman  failed  was  in  the 
nerve  which  becomes  all  masters  of  his  craft.     He  was  so 
appalled  by  the  mistakes  that  were  being  made  in  Western 
Europe  that  he  gave  up  the  problem  and  could  think  of 
nothing  better  than  standing  perfectly  still.    He  appears 
to  have  forgotten  that  most  of  the  evils  of  Russian  Kfe 
had  been  brought  from  the  West,  and  that  the  most 
reactionary  of  Russians  was  surely  entitled  to  clear  away 
the  imported  rubbish  before  he  turned  into  a  fossil.     It 
was  during  the  time  of  Pobedonostseff's  influence  that 
the  Government  enacted  the  law  that  restricted  the  sale 
of  communal  lands  outside  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mune.   Now  here  was  a  law  passed  by  the  autocracy 
which  had  for  its  main  effect  the  protection  of  commun- 
ism.    Such  is  one  of  the  many  strange  anomahes  which 
continued  to  crop  up  in  the  history  of  the  reform  move- 
ment in  Russia,     It  is  an  example  of  how  it  is  some- 
times better  to  stand  still  rather  than  to  go  on.    Why  not 
forbid  such  a  good  institution  as  the  communal  lands  to 
change  themselves  into  something  worse  ? 

It  was  Alexander  III.,  the  type  of  autocracy,  as  some 
hold  (in  many  ways  with  perfect  justice),  who  threw  over 
the  alhance  with  his  fellow-autocrat,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  opened  up  negotiations  with  the  democratic 
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Republic  of  France  ;  though  the  bond  was  not  formally- 
announced  until  1895.  In  the  Balkans  Alexander  pur- 
sued an  unassuming  policy,  not  even  making  an  undue 
fuss  when  Bulgaria,  which  had  gained  a  constitution  by 
the  aid  of  Russia  in  1878,  turned  against  its  friend  and 
allowed  its  chief  minister,  M.  Stanboloff,  to  oppose 
Russian  interests  at  every  turn.  That  is  another  example 
of  how  little  personal  return  Russia  gets  for  all  her 
endeavours  on  behalf  of  the  Balkan  peoples.  But 
during  Alexander's  time  Russia  was  mainly  concerned 
in  absorbing  Asia  into  the  already  vast  dominions  of  its 
empire. 

Perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  reign  was  the 
clear  beginnings  of  the  industrial  capitalist  epoch  in 
Russia.  It  was  first  systematically  engineered  under  the 
guidance  of  Count  Witte,  who  was  in  office  during  the 
years  1892-1903.  It  has  been  well  said  that  he  "  com- 
mitted Russia  irrevocably  to  the  capitalist  system." 
So  far  in  its  evolution  Russia  had  got  on  without  a  trading 
middle  class  of  a  size  worth  mentionmg  in  comparison 
with  the  agricultural  peasant  element.  Even  now,  of 
course,  Russia  is  not  affected  by  modern  industry  as 
Germany  is.  Still,  the  artisans  of  the  town  are  becoming 
a  vital  factor  in  poUtical  afiairs  ;  and  it  is  the  new  middle 
class  that  is  the  loudest  in  the  clamom'  for  a  parliamentary 
constitution.  Hitherto  in  Europe  a  parliament  has  been 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  influential  trading  class.  The 
same  result  appears  Ukely  to  follow  in  Russia. 

Witte  was  the  typical  Whig  statesman  :  he  was  in 
Russia  what  Peel  and  Gladstone  were  in  England — men 
who  played  with  democracy  for  the  advantage  of  the 
middle-class  capitahsts.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
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struggle  that  took  place  between  Witte  and  Plehva. 
Plehva  was  the  final  expression  of  the  bureaucracy.  It 
had  been  bad  enough  before  ;  but  he  turned  it  into  a  vast 
machine  worked  by  police  agents.  It  was  the  admission 
of  the  bureaucrats  that  they  could  only  hold  their  position 
against  the  rising  people  by  the  arm  of  the  police.  It 
was  rather  the  flag  of  despair  than  the  assertion  of 
strength.  By  his  attempt,  successful  attempt,  to  push 
Witte,  the  leader  of  the  middle-class  capitalists,  out  of  the 
way,  Plehva  showed  that  the  bureaucracy  is  not  working 
in  that  close  co-operation  with  the  new  rich  trading  class, 
after  the  manner  that  the  Western  democrat  accuses  the 
bureaucracy  of  his  own  country.  One  finds,  for  example, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Plehva,  instructing  his  officials 
to  discreetly  encourage  the  factory  workers  to  unrest ; 
and  on  closer  analysis  it  appears  probable  that  this  was 
done  mainly  to  annoy  the  factory  inspectors  appointed  by 
Witte,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  In  other  words,  it  really 
looks  as  though  the  Russian  bureaucracy  is  a  close  cor- 
poration, which  is  fighting  for  its  own  interests  against 
all  other  classes  whatsoever — even  against  the  privileged 
wealthy  classes. 

The  suspicion  is  confirmed  when  one  finds  continual 
evidence  that  the  bureaucracy  acts  directly  against 
the  orders  of  even  the  Crown,  when  it  suits  its  purpose. 
The  Tsar  has  signed  laws,  and  the  bureaucrats  have  more 
or  less  flatly  disobeyed  them.  This  has  happened,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  regulations  which  tended  to 
strengthen  the  local  powers  of  the  zemstvo.  One  of  the 
most  astounding  revelations  of  this  conflict  of  authorities 
occurred  when  Prince  Urusoff  was  Assistant  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Witte,    The  prince, 
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in  the  course  of  his  duties,  discovered  that  the  ghastly 
massacres  of  1905  were  being  organised  by  the  Police 
Department,  acting  through  a  secret  printing  press  in 
Petersburg.  He  told  the  astounding  story  in  a  speech 
in  the  Duma  :  his  words  are  a  historical  document  of 
infinite  importance  in  the  history  of  Russia.  "  An  ofiicer 
of  the  gendarmerie  in  mufti,  KomissarofE,  worked  the 
press,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few  assistants  prepared  the 
proclamations.  .  .  .  Not  only  in  the  Ministry,  but  even 
in  the  Department  of  the  PoUce,  there  were  few  people 
who  knew  of  its  existence.  .  .  .  Komissaroff,  in  answer 
to  someone  who  stumbled  on  it  by  chance,  said  :  '  We  can 
arrange  any  massacre  you  like  ;  a  massacre  of  ten  or  a 
massacre  of  ten  thousand.'  Sir,  this  phrase  is  historical. 
I  may  add  that  in  Kiev  a  massacre  of  ten  thousand 
had  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  February  3rd,  but 
it  was  successfully  averted." 

Prince  Urasoff  told  the  Dimaa  that  the  formal  govern- 
ment was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  an  organisation  of  which 
no  one  knew  the  centre  :  "  It  is  clear  that  the  chief 
organisers  and  inspirers  are  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
government ;  and  as  far  as  their  business  is  concerned 
it  is  equally  indifferent  to  them  whether  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  will  observe  a  benevolent  neutrality  toward 
them  or  take  a  hue  of  opposition.  Further,  I  affirm  that 
no  ministry,  even  if  it  were  chosen  from  the  Duma,  could 
restore  order  in  the  country  so  long  as  certain  unknown 
persons  who  stand  outside,  behind  an  impassable  barrier, 
continue  to  lay  their  brutal  fingers  on  certain  parts  of 
the  machine  of  State.  .  .  .  We  feel  that  those  dark  forces 
are  arising  against  us,  and  dividing  us  from  the  Crown, 
and  are  preventing  the  Crown  from  having  confidence  in 
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us.  .  .  .  We  continue  to  feel  the  influence  of  men  who 
have  the  education  of  policemen  and  sergeants,  and  are 
massacre-mongers  on  principle." 

Such  was  the  astounding  statement  made  by  a  man 
who  had  gained  his  information  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Tsar  ;  and  he  was  openly  addressing  the  most  responsible 
assembly  of  the  empire.  It  proves  a  whole  series  of 
extraordinary  facts ;  or,  rather,  extraordinary  to  those 
who  have  accepted  the  conventional  myths  that  have 
hitherto  veiled  Russia  in  an  Oriental  mystery.  For  one 
thing  it  shows  that  free  speech  has  asserted  its  rights  over 
the  censorship  to  a  most  useful  degree.  Next,  it  shows 
that  revolutionary  ideas  have  broken  down  the  class 
barriers.  Then  it  suggests  that  the  Tsar  and  his  Govern- 
ment are  being  coerced  by  some  superior  power  which  has 
them  in  its  grip.  Above  all,  it  suggests  that  a  set  of 
persons,  the  Bureaucracy,  are  the  rulers  of  Russia ;  and 
that  their  main  governing  force  is  a  secret  police. 

When  Nicholas  II.  succeeded  his  father  in  1894  there 
was  a  formal  announcement  that  no  change  was  to  be 
made  in  the  autocratic  pohcy  of  Alexander  III.  But  in 
practice  it  was  felt  that  a  somewhat  gentler  influence  was 
at  work,  so  far  as  the  formal  hand  of  the  State  was  con- 
cerned. Nicholas  had  the  amiabihty  which,  in  his  earher 
days,  easily  passed  into  weak  will.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  it  resulted  in  further  triumphs  for  the 
Bureaucracy.  Pobedonostseff,  the  man  who  rejected  all 
change  on  principle,  still  was  the  prompting  voice  be- 
hind the  monarch.  The  censorship  and  persecution  of 
the  "intellectuals"  became  still  more  intolerable;  the 
peasants  were  pushed  further  into  the  morass  of  poverty 
by  the  increasing  weight  of  taxation  which  a  corrupt 
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bureaucracy  extracted  from  them  under  the  pretence  of 
developing  the  services  of  the  country  ;  the  freedoms 
of  Finland  were  again  attacked  by  the  taking  away  of 
much  of  its  constitutional  autonomy. 

But  the  bureaucrats  were  more  urgent  in  their  methods, 
not  because  they  were  more  powerful,  but  rather  because 
the  threatening  advance  of  the  democracy  was  more 
imminent.  Uiilike  the  Prussian  and  the  Germans,  gener- 
ally, the  Slavs  have  never  given  up  the  fight  against 
tyranny.  Tyranny  has  done  many  terrible  things  in 
Russia  ;  but  it  has  never  gripped  the  pubhc  spirit.  Even 
away  back  in  1878,  when  Vera  Zasiihch  had  put  a  bullet 
through  the  Governor  of  Petersburg  because  he  dared 
to  flog  a  prisoner  for  not  saluting  him,  the  Government 
was  powerless  when  a  jury  acquitted  her,  and  a  mob 
rescued  her  in  safety  at  the  door  of  the  court.  The 
people  were  in  fact  increasing  in  strength  every  year  ; 
it  was  the  bureaucrat  who  was  nearmg  his  fate. 

The  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  years  1904-1905  brought  the  issue  to  a  very  definite 
head.  It  was  the  bureaucracy  that  was  defeated  in  this 
war  far  more  than  the  Russian  nation.  It  was  owing  to 
the  barefaced  corruption  of  the  officials  that  the  war 
went  so  disastrously  ;  they  stole  the  war  supplies  like  a 
pack  of  low  thieves  ;  and  when  there  was  a  popular  de- 
mand that  the  robbery  should  be  stopped,  Plehva,  the 
chief  spirit  of  the  gang,  made  vicious  attempts  to  quell 
the  criticism.  In  July  1904  he  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a 
bomb  in  Petersburg.  It  is  illuminating  to  know  that 
the  man  who  arranged  his  assassination  was  Aveff,  a 
poHce  agent  who  had  been  employed  in  inciting  the 
Socialists  to  rebelhon.    The  same  man  also  planned  the 
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murder  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  in  1905.  The  two 
deaths  appear  to  have  given  universal  satisfaction  to 
almost  every  element  in  Russia. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  general  rising  against  masters 
of  all  kinds.  The  peasants  burned  the  manor-houses, 
as  the  peasants  of  France  had  done  in  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion. The  artisans  of  the  towns  threw  down  their  tools  ; 
the  clerks  threw  down  their  pens  ;  soldiers  deserted ; 
students  and  professional  men,  lawyers  and  town  councils, 
one  and  all  turned  in  criticism  of  the  Government  of 
Russia.  On  22nd  January  1905  a  great  crowd  of  workers 
approached  the  Tsar's  palace  as  a  deputation,  led  by  the 
somewhat  mysterious  Father  Gapon ;  they  were  shot  down 
by  hundreds  by  the  soldiers.  The  Government  plunged 
wildly  in  its  attempts  to  crush  the  general  unrest.  Then 
it  offered  a  Duma ;  but  it  was  to  be  consultative  only. 
The  agitation  continued  with  contempt  for  the  offer. 
On  20th  October  the  railwaymen  of  Moscow  struck  work ; 
and  almost  in  a  flash  the  workers  of  the  whole  empire 
followed  their  example.  The  troops  were  ordered  not  to 
spare  their  cartridges  ;  and  the  chief  result  of  the  threat 
was  that  almost  all  the  professional  and  clerical  classes 
joined  the  strikers  also.  Russia  showed  that  all  the 
bureaucrats  in  Christendom  could  not  shake  its  resolve. 
By  30th  October  the  Tsar  had  issued  a  manifesto  pro- 
mising freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of  association  ; 
and  that  no  law  should  be  valid  without  the  consent  of 
the  promised  Duma ;  while  Count  AVitte  replaced 
Pobedonostseff,  who  was  removed  from  the  council 
chamber. 

The  bureaucrats  thought  that  these  reforms  meant 
the  beginning  of  their  end ;    and  they  began  a  most 
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violent  attempt  to  regain  their  position  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  extreme  revolutionaries  replied  by  asking 
still  better  terms.  The  police  organised  massacres  of  the 
Jews  and  the  revolutionaries ;  the  workers'  committee 
of  Petersburg  ordered  another  general  strike.  The 
navy  mutinied.  Witte  in  despair  gave  concessions  all 
round ;  he  cancelled  the  censorship  of  the  press  ;  he  gave 
economic  assistance  to  the  peasants.  But  nothing  could 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  reformers,  except  everything 
they  asked  for  !  So  Durnovo,  the  Chief  of  the  PoUce, 
was  given  a  free  hand  to  try  all  the  brute  force  he  could 
command.  The  result,  amongst  other  things,  was  a 
wild  rising  in  Moscow  in  December  1905.  It  failed,  in 
fact ;  but  Witte  was  so  alarmed  that  he  issued  a  decree 
which  practically  allowed  the  coming  Duma  to  be  chosen 
by  universal  male  suffrage.  But  before  that  Duma 
arrived  the  brutal  Durnovo  began  massacring  the 
peasants  who  had  long  ago  ceased  all  violence  against 
property — they  had  almost  always  respected  Ufe.  The 
miconquerable  revolutionaries  rephed  by  innumerable 
assassinations  of  officials.  The  officials  organised  more 
slaughters.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Prince  Urusofi 
appealed  to  the  Premier,  Witte,  to  stop  the  police  from 
inciting  to  crime  :  and  Witte  dared  not  interfere  because 
of  the  powerful  gang  behind  the  poHce.  This  incident 
has  already  been  referred  to ;  it  is  worth  repeating,  for 
it  exposes  the  root  of  the  bureaucratic  conspiracy. 

Beyond  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dimia,  May  1906, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  this  Sketch.  The  main  point 
has  been  sufficiently  stated.  After  centuries  of  autocratic 
govermnent  the  Russian  Slav  still  refuses  to  be  sat  upon 
by  an  official  class.    The  German  really  respects  his 
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bureaucrats ;  the  Slav  has  a  most  deplorable  habit  of 
shooting  them.  The  Duma  is  now  well  started  in  its 
work  of  struggling  with  the  bureaucracy  on  a  slightly  new 
basis.  It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  parhament 
in  Eussia  will  ever  take  the  place  that  it  now  occupies 
in  Western  nations.  The  main  problem  in  Russia  is 
not  whether  it  will  quickly  imitate  the  system  of  the 
West,  but  how  long  it  will  resist  it. 

So  far  the  centralising  oflScialdom  has  failed  to  make 
much  impression  on  the  communal  life  of  the  Slav,  It 
is  still  something  outside  his  daily  affairs.  Again,  the 
industrial  revolution,  which  has  turned  Western  Europe 
into  nations  controlled  by  manufacturers  and  bankers, 
has  only  touched  the  surface  of  the  vast  peasant  com- 
munism of  the  great  Russian  Empire.  When  the  ordi- 
nary man  says  that  Russia  is  not  yet  "modern,"  he 
intends  a  reproach.  Perhaps  when  we  used  that  phrase 
we  might  be  wiser  if  we  suggested  the  tone  of  a  congratula- 
tion. On  examination,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
it  may  not  be  the  mission  of  the  Russian  people  to  teach 
Europe,  instead  of  learning  from  it,  as  we  so  immodestly 
assume. 

Quite  recently,  for  example,  it  has  been  a  Tsar  of 
Russia  who  has  made  one  more  attempt  to  do  what  his 
ancestor  Alexander  I.  failed  in  doing  a  hundred  years 
ago.  We  have  seen  how  the  latter  suggested  a  Holy 
Alhance  of  Christendom  which  was  in  time  to  take  the 
place  of  armaments,  as  the  governing  force.  In  the 
year  1898  the  present  Tsar,  Nicholas  II.,  issued  to 
the  European  Powers  a  manifesto  which  asked  whether 
it  was  not  time  to  again  reconsider  that  question. 
"Hundreds   of    millions,"   he  said,    "are   devoted  to 
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acquiring  terrible  engines  of  destruction  which,  though 
to-day  regarded  as  the  last  word  of  science,  are  destined 
to-morrow  to  lose  all  value,  in  consequence  of  some  fresh 
discovery  in  the  same  field.  National  culture,  economic 
progress,  and  the  production  of  wealth  are  either  paralysed 
or  checked  in  their  development.  ...  It  appears  evident 
then  that,  if  this  state  of  things  were  prolonged,  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is  designed 
to  avert,  and  the  horrors  of  which  make  every  thinking 
man  shudder  in  advance," 

What  happened  at  The  Hague  Conference  which 
followed  this  invitation  from  Russia  ?  France  Avelcomed 
the  idea  ;  Bulgaria,  speaking  for  the  smaller  states,  did 
likewise.  It  was  Germany  that  laughed  it  out  of  court 
as  the  fad  of  a  Utopian.  Suffice  it,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cataclysm,  to  record  the  fact  that  Russia,  the  unreformed, 
the  autocratic,  the  semi-barbaric,  as  some  men  say,  tried 
in  vain  to  teach  Western  Europe  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  a  civilisation  which  the  West  prefers  to  prate 
about  in  theory  instead  of  put  in  practice. 


VI:  AUSTRIA  AND  SERVIA 

Austria-Hungary 

It  is  not  always  that  Fate  has  a  very  good  reason  to  give 
for  her  fickle  workings  ;  but  she  had  one  excuse  when  the 
Empire  of  Austria  came  out  of  the  melting-pot  of  history. 
It  was  surely  convenient  to  have  specimens  of  all  the 
races  of  Europe  gathered  together,  as  specimens  are 
gathered  in  a  scientific  laboratory  ;  so  that  their  problems 
could  be  studied  without  undue  fatigue  to  the  inquiring 
minds  that  are  interested  in  such  matters.  Throughout 
its  history  the  empire  that  has  grown  round  Vienna  has 
been  the  meeting-place  of  the  conflicting  European 
peoples.  There  the  Celt,  the  Slav,  the  Hun,  the  Magyar, 
the  Teuton  and  the  Turk  have  met  face  to  face — and 
usually  each  with  his  hand  at  the  other's  throat.  Like 
a  vital  strategic  position  on  the  field  of  battle,  Vienna, 
with  its  kingdom,  has  been  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
opposing  armies ;  sometimes  by  physical  assault,  some- 
times by  the  more  subtle,  but  far  more  effective,  invasion 
of  the  mind. 

The  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire  is  the  racial  and 
political  laboratory  of  Europe.  It  was  not  by  chance 
that  the  Great  War  of  1914  broke  out  within  its  borders ; 
and  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  Servia  should  give 
the  first  sign  of  the  tumult.  In  every  sense  of  the 
phrase,  this  Great  War  is  the  gigantic  enlargement  of  the 
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elementary  struggle  between  the  Teuton  and  the  Alpine 
race.  The  struggle  began  as  the  attempt  of  Teutonic 
Vienna  to  crush  Slavic  Servia.  All  that  has  followed  is 
merely  the  infinite  multipUcation  of  the  same  simple 
factors  of  the  fight.  It  has  simply  added  more  Teutons 
on  one  side  and  more  Slavs  and  their  Celtic  cousins  on  the 
other.  Servia  began  because  it  was  the  nearest  point 
at  which  the  Slav  problem  touched  Vienna.  But  this 
position  will  be  more  clearly  seen  after  an  examination  of 
the  elementary  facts  of  the  history  of  these  two  states. 

Austria  began  her  history  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Prussia.  The  nucleus  of  the  future  empire 
was  a  Teutonic  Mark,  or  kingdom  of  defence,  against  the 
Slavs  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Frankish  Empire. 
That  was  exactly  the  reason  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  which  grew,  as  we  have  seen,  into 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  It  is  very  remarkable  when 
one  considers  how  little  is  the  change  accomplished  by 
centuries  of  history.  Here,  for  example,  we  find  Prussia 
and  Austria  engaged  in  fulfilling  their  earliest  object  in 
life,  still  occupied  in  resisting  the  Slavs. 

It  was  about  a.d.  800  that  Charlemagne  erected 
this  defensive  Mark.  It  lay  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube ;  and  its  position  is  still  defined  by  the 
existing  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  though 
these  now  cover  a  larger  area  than  the  original  Mark, 
which  scarcely  stretched  more  than  sixty  miles  along  the 
river  bank.  But  although  this  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Austria  as  we  now  know  it,  there  had  already  been  a  long 
history  which  is  of  interest  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  its  first  historical  period  this  part  of  Europe  had 
been  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  branch  of  the  Alpine  stock, 
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before  that  great  family  had  been  so  divided  by  the  purer 
Teutonic  invasion  driving  down  into  Central  Europe. 
This  Celtic  race  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  about 
14  B.C.  ;  and  it  was  thus  more  affected  by  Latin  civilisa- 
tion than  the  Prussian  lands  farther  north,  which  were 
never  so  conquered.  As  the  Romans  withdrew,  there 
followed  successive  waves  of  Huns,  Slavs  of  the  Slovenes 
branch,  and  Avars.  Like  the  Huns,  these  last  were  of 
Tartar  stock,  and  thus  introduced  that  Eastern  element 
in  Austrian  history  which  to  this  day  has  kept  a  very 
certain  influence  in  its  affairs.  The  Avars  were  bold 
enough  to  reach  Italy ;  they  were  long  settled  in  Dal- 
matia ;  and  it  was  not  until  Charlemagne's  time  that 
they  were  more  or  less  completely  driven  out  of  these 
European  lands,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  Slavic 
Moravians.  It  was  partly  as  a  barrier  against  these 
retreating  Avars,  as  weU  as  to  resist  the  Slavs,  that 
Charlemagne  decided  to  found  the  Mark  of  Austria. 

It  had  scarcely  begun  its  existence  when  it  was  almost 
swept  away  by  the  invasions  of  the  Magyars,  the  race  that 
we  now  know  as  Hungarians.  They  began  to  arrive 
during  the  ninth  century,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  they  were  threatening  to  push  the  Franks 
entirely  out  of  these  parts.  However,  the  Emperor  Otto 
the  Great,  one  of  the  greatest  chiefs  of  the  Germanic- 
Roman  Empire,  defeated  the  Magyars  in  955,  and  re- 
established the  Mark,  which  was  never  again  really  con- 
quered by  Eastern  invaders,  except  once,  by  the  Magyars. 
Then  the  history  of  Austria  flows  continuously  from 
this  date.  Otto  gave  it  to  the  house  of  Babenburg,  which 
held  it  until  that  family  became  extinct.  The  last  sur- 
vivor, be  it  noted,  died  in  battle  against  the  Magyars 
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in  1246  ;  for  this  race  had  not  been  driven  out  Hke  the 
earlier  Huns  and  Avars.  It  had  estabhshed  itself  as  the 
permanent  factor  in  Austrian  affairs,  which  it  remains 
to-day. 

Who  exactly  these  Magyars  were  is  still  an  unsettled 
problem  in  ethnology.  They  came  from  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  earlier  Huns  and  Avars,  and  eventually  settled 
down  in  the  same  plain  of  the  Danube  which  had  been  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Hmi  and  Avar  power  in  Europe ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  absorbed  some  of  the  blood 
of  these  earlier  inhabitants.  When  they  first  arrived 
on  the  Danube,  the  Magyars  were  accompanied  by 
Hunagars  and  Turki  tribes ;  so  we  cannot  with  certainty 
do  much  more  than  regard  the  Hungarian  nation  as  of  a 
stock  that  came  from  that  Asian  district  whence  also 
sprang  the  Finnish  races  that  went  into  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  main  point  that  concerns  us  is  that  we  are 
deahng  with  a  race  which  is  very  distinct  from  those 
we  describe  by  the  general  term  European.  It  is  the 
estabhshment  of  the  first  serious  racial  complications 
of  Austrian  history.  Whoever  they  are,  the  Hungarian 
Magyars  are  a  great  people  of  many  charms  ;  and  their 
destiny  must  be  the  concern  of  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  higher  civilisations.  Their 
main  characteristics  will  be  noted  after  the  general  history 
of  the  country  has  been  sketched. 

During  the  Babenburg  period  Austria  had  come  to  be 
a  powerful  state  of  the  Germanic  Empire  ;  its  towns  had 
grown  wealthy  by  the  trade  that  the  Danube  bore  to 
and  from  the  east ;  and  wealthy  merchants  made  a  rich 
Duke,  as  the  ruler  of  Austria  was  entitled  after  1156. 
Only  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  the  Margrave  of  Branden- 
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burg  were  fit  to  compare  with  the  Duke  of  Austria 
amongst  the  princes  of  the  Empire.  For  a  few  years  after 
1260,  Ottokar,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  came  into  possession 
of  Austria  also  ;  but  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  the 
Marchfield  in  1272  ;  and  the  Hapsburg  emperor  of  that 
time  seized  the  Austrian  duchy  for  his  own  family.  Until 
this  day  the  same  family  of  Hapsburgs  holds  the  throne, 
and  during  the  interval  its  dominions  grew  by  a  gradual 
process,  chiefly  by  marriage,  until  it  became,  for  a  time, 
the  most  powerful  dynasty  in  Europe.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  the  dignity  of  the 
Imperial  crown  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  marriage  between  Maxi- 
mihan  and  Mary  of  Burgundy  led  to  the  addition  of 
the  Netherlands ;  and  the  marriage  of  their  son  Philip 
to  Joan  of  Spain  added  the  Spanish  dominions  also. 
But  that  is  beyond  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  trace 
the  history  of  Austria  as  it  concerns  the  lands  within 
the  existing  boundary. 

It  is  Turkey  that  has  always  been  the  important 
external  factor  in  Austria's  evolution.  Even  after  the 
Hapsburgs  had  become  hereditary  emperors  and  suc- 
cessors to  their  Roman  predecessors,  it  was  really  their 
functions  as  lords  of  the  defensive  Mark  that  still  re- 
mained their  chief  work  in  the  world.  In  the  year  1453 
the  Turks  had  captured  Constantinople,  which  till  then 
had  stood  as  the  legitimate  descendant  of  that  older 
empire.  When  Constantinople  fell  Austria  might  well 
feel  that  it  had  a  better  claim  than  ever  to  represent 
Europe  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  justice  of  this  theory, 
it  was  an  urgent  fact  that  Austria  was  the  first  great 
Power  to  stand  across  the  Turks'  path  into  Europe.    As 
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early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Hungary  had 
been  swept  by  Mongols,  which  had  led  to  the  planting  of 
Saxon  colonists,  as  defenders  along  the  border.  The 
descendants  of  these  colonists  are  there  to  this  day  as 
a  clearly  defined  race,  still  holding  itself  aloof  from  its 
neighbours.  It  was  under  SoHman  the  Great  that  the 
Turks  crushed  the  Hungarian  army  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Mohacs,  1526.  The  King  of  Hungary  fell  in  the 
field,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  Archduke  of  Austria, 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  also  Bohemia, 
which  at  that  time  were  both  united  under  the  same 
Polish  dynasty,  Bohemia  consented ;  but  the  Hun- 
garians refused  to  surrender  their  independence,  and 
even  called  their  late  enemy  SoUman  to  their  aid.  He 
came,  and  marched  on  Vienna,  which  successfully  with- 
stood the  great  siege  of  1529,  It  was  fulfiUing  its  duty  as 
the  Mark. 

The  Turks  being  driven  back,  the  Austrian  monarch 
obtained  his  desire ;  and  most  of  Hungary  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Hapsburgs.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  formal  absorption  of  the  Magyars  in  the  Teutonic 
dominions  of  Austria.  However,  it  was  not  until  Vienna 
had  stood  another  great  siege  by  the  Turks,  in  1683,  that 
those  latter  were  finally  driven  out  of  the  Hungarian 
kingdom,  where  they  had  exercised  a  suzerainty  over  the 
southern  parts  ever  since  the  battle  of  Mohacs.  There  is 
one  point  that  it  is  interesting  to  recall  about  this  second 
great  siege  of  1683  :  the  Austrians  were  only  saved  by 
the  aid  of  the  Slav  kingdom  of  Poland,  whose  king,  John 
Sobieski,  rushed  to  their  assistance. 

We  have  seen  how  Austria  obtained  the  controlling 
power  over  the  Slav  Bohemia  and  a  part  of  Magyar 
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Hungary ;  and  now,  after  the  Turks'  final  defeat,  the 
Sultans  gave  up  Buda,  where  they  had  been  more  or  less 
the  masters  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  also 
the  provinces  of  Transylvania  and  Croatia ;  all  of  which 
fell  to  the  Hapsburgs.  In  short,  Austria,  by  the  year 
1700,  had  practically  the  same  boundaries  as  it  had  when 
the  War  of  1914  began.  It  was  a  strange  jumble  of 
provinces  ruled  by  an  alien  race  at  Vienna  ;  and  that 
alien  race  was,  as  one  might  expect,  a  Teutonic  race.  It 
is  usually  only  the  Teuton  who  has  enough  bad  taste  to 
want  to  rule  anybody  !  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
Teuton  blood  in  both  the  English  and  French.  But  not 
enough  to  make  them  rule  badly,  shall  we  say  ? 

The  psychological  difierence  between  the  Teutonic  rule 
of  Austria  and  the  Teutonic  rule  of  Prussia  is  the  history 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  allied  countries.  The 
factors  of  the  problem  were  very  different ;  and  it  is  these 
distinctions  that  we  must  endeavour  to  understand. 
The  main  points  to  notice  are,  first,  that  the  Teutons  of 
Austria  are  very  largely  Celts,  to  talk  in  an  Irish  manner  ; 
secondly,  these  Teutonic  Celts  had  not  fellow-Teutons  as 
the  mass  of  their  subjects — which  was  the  case  in  the 
Prussian  problem — ^but,  instead,  a  vast  majority  of  ahen 
Slavs  and  Magyars  and  other  very  distant  human  races. 
To-day  Austria-Hungary  has  a  population  of  about 
54,000,000.  Of  these  only  about  12,000,000  are  Germans. 
No  less  than  30,000,000  are  Slavs  of  various  branches ; 
8,000,000  are  Magyars,  while  there  are  3,000,000 
Roumanians,  who  are  very  largely  of  Italian  blood ; 
besides  1,000,000  Italians,  who  are  still  nearer  in  re- 
lationship to  their  mother  race. 

The  Teutons  in  Austria-Hungary  are,  at  the  best. 
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little  more  than  a  garrison  in  a  foreign  land.  But  in 
using  that  military  term  one  must  distinguish  it  very 
carefully  from  the  sense  which  it  might  acquire  in  a 
Prussian  use  of  the  term.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hapsburgs  in  Vienna  has  been,  if  not  a  success, 
at  least  a  very  tolerable  failure.  It  has  made  many 
blunders ;  it  has  had  periods  of  stupid  reaction  below 
the  standards  of  the  age.  But  it  has  never  continuously 
outraged  the  progress  of  civihsation  by  driving  dead 
against  the  stream  of  decent  human  endeavour  and 
advance. 

The  first  great  sovereign  of  Austria-Hungary,  after  it 
had  spread  out  to  its  full  limits,  was  Maria  Theresa,  who 
came  to  the  throne  at  almost  the  same  moment  that 
Frederick  the  Great  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia. 
Her  reign  of  forty  years,  from  1740,  illustrates  many  vital 
facts  in  the  character  of  the  Austrian  rule.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  significant  that  this  great  ruler  was  a  woman. 
A  queen  would  seem  an  impossibility  in  Prussian  history  ; 
for,  being  only  a  half-civihsed  race,  the  Prussian  classes 
a  woman  in  a  lower  order  of  existence  than  a  man. 
Naturally,  a  race  that  beUeved  that  the  greatest  man  is 
he  who  can  kill  most  people  in  the  field  of  battle,  cannot 
attach  the  same  importance  to  a  woman.  Turning  to 
Austria-Hungary,  one  finds  that  never  did  its  peoples 
respect  and  love  a  sovereign  more  than  they  respected 
and  loved  Maria-Theresa.  In  the  man-ridden  Teuton 
world  of  the  German  Empire  it  had  seemed  rather 
improbable,  when  the  male  Hapsburg  line  died  out  with 
Charles  VI.  in  1740,  that  his  daughter  would  ever  be 
acknowledged  as  his  successor.  Her  subjects  showed 
their  standard  of  civilisation  by  defending  her  against 
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such  comparative  barbarism  as  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  ;  who  at  once  invaded  her  dominions  without  a 
moment's  warning  of  war.  It  was  like  a  hog  charging  into 
a  boudoir.  It  is  worth  recalHng  that  Maria  Theresa's 
contemporary,  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia,  was  a 
sign  that  the  Slavs  were  also  civiHsed  enough  to  recog- 
nise a  woman  for  one  of  their  greatest  monarchs.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Russia  was  ruled  by  able  women  for 
most  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  it  was  the  Magyars 
of  Hungary,  not  the  Teuton  subjects,  who  were  the  first 
to  come  to  Maria  Theresa's  assistance.  The  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary  certainly  got  the  reward  of  their  good 
sense ;  for  Maria  Theresa  made  one  of  the  best  monarchs 
that  her  nation  has  ever  possessed,  so  far  as  good  inten- 
tions and  earnest  endeavours  go,  at  all  events.  She 
reahsed  the  vast  difficulties  of  her  strangely  confused 
realm,  and  made  a  great  efiort  to  pull  its  scattered  races 
together.  Her  intentions  were  sometimes  better  than 
her  methods.  Thus  she  thought  that,  if  her  peoples 
could  only  be  made  to  speak  one  language,  all  would 
begin  to  go  more  smoothly.  To  a  certain  extent  she 
succeeded;  for  she  had  delightful  tact  and  judgment. 
When  the  Prussians  want  to  spread  their  official  language 
they  employ  schoolmasters  to  flog  their  pupils  until  they 
learn  the  new  tongue.  Prussians  still  flog  Polish  children 
if  they  refuse  to  pray  in  German. 

But  it  was  Maria  Theresa's  son,  Joseph  II.,  who  had  a 
perfect  mania  for  reform.  His  mother  had  made  many 
attempts  to  improve  the  welfare  of  her  people.  The 
son  had  hopes  that  he  could  clear  up  the  muddle  of  his 
kingdom  as  a  muscular  housemaid  sweeps  out  a  dirty 
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house.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  the  mind  of  Peter  the  Great, 
though  a  hundred  times  more  taste.  He  thought  that 
the  main  fault  of  Austria  was  that  it  was  too  mediseval. 
He  spun  very  fine-sounding  phrases :  "  Prejudices, 
fanaticism,  party  spirit,  must  disappear,  and  all  my 
subjects  must  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  national 
rights."  He  talked  rather  after  the  manner  of  Catherine 
of  Russia  and  her  French  philosopher  friends. 

Unfortunately,  Joseph  thought  that  deep-rooted  re- 
forms could  be  planted  by  his  own  will :  "An  empire 
where  I  am  in  command  must  be  ruled  by  my  principles." 
So  he  tried  to  sweep  away  all  national  difierences  by  a 
decree  of  state.  He  divided  up  his  kingdom  into  depart- 
ments, without  regard  to  their  desires.  He  refused  to 
see,  for  example,  such  a  weighty  fact  as  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  or  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  would  not 
take  the  coronation  oaths  in  their  national  Diets.  It  was 
like  an  ostrich  burying  its  head  in  the  sand.  He  wanted 
all  his  subjects  to  have  the  same  laws,  the  same  religion  ; 
they  were  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  Joseph.  It  was 
really  quite  a  good  standard ;  for  he  aboKshed  serfdom  and 
torture  and  capital  punishment ;  he  gave  freedom  to  the 
press,  even  to  the  length  of  Ubels  against  himself.  By  a 
strange  mental  process  he  thought  he  could  get  a  standard- 
ised religion  by  closing  monasteries  and  selHng  their 
vessels  and  shrines  and  books  to  the  Jews  by  the  pound. 

In  short,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  tried 
to  tear  the  nations  of  Austria -Hungary  up  by  the  roots, 
and  transplant  them  as  one  would  rearrange  a  garden. 
The  plants  absolutely  refused  to  grow  in  their  new  soils. 
And  Joseph  II,  showed  what  a  really  great  reformer  he 
was  by  abolishing  many  of  his  own  pet  remedies.    The 
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document  wherein  he  announced  this  reversal  to  his 
people  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  acknowledgments 
that  a  ruler  ever  made  :  "  We  had  made  some  changes 
in  the  government,  through  zeal  for  the  public  welfare, 
with  the  sole  hope  that  you  would  take  pleasure  in  them 
when  you  had  tried  them.  Now  we  are  convinced  that 
you  prefer  the  ancient  ways  of  government,  and  that 
they  are  necessary  for  your  happiness." 

That  is  a  fact  which  to  a  large  degree  holds  good  to 
this  day.  Austria-Hungary  still  refuses  to  be  reduced  to 
the  standard  pattern  of  the  more  commercialised  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  still  of  the  "  old  world  "  rather  than 
the  new.  Unlike  its  Prussian  brother,  it  has  not  yet 
plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  machinery  age  of 
bureaucrats  and  factory  owners.  These  have  come,  of 
course ;  but  they  are  not  yet  supreme  in  the  states, 
as  they  are  in  Prussia.  The  bureaucracy  of  Teuton 
rule  has  certainly  been  tried  in  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire.  It  has  almost  failed  to  take  root.  The  sub- 
jects, not  being  Prussians,  have  simply  refused  to  be 
turned  into  parts  of  a  State  machine.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ruling  classes,  not  being  pure  Teutons, 
have  not  persistently  made  themselves  into  bullies. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  re- 
settlement of  Europe  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
Metternich  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
building  up  a  strong  bureaucratic  government  in  the 
Austrian  dominions. 

But  Metternich,  who  by  some  mysterious  process  got 
the  reputation  of  being  the  first  statesman  of  his  age, 
probably  suffered  under  more  delusions  than  anyone  else 
in  Europe.    He  lived  at  a  time  when  nobody  knew  how 
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long  it  would  be  before  the  French  revolutionary  opinions 
might  again  break  through  the  dam  built  at  the  Vienna 
Congress.  If  anyone  suggested  the  change  of  a  comma 
in  the  political  constitutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Metter- 
nich  and  his  Uke  imagined  they  heard  the  guillotine  knife 
rising  for  another  crop  of  victims.  He  had  not  sufl&cient 
intellect  to  think  of  any  way  of  meeting  discontent  except 
by  police  spies  and  prison  cells.  The  policeman  has 
always  been  the  last  refuge  of  the  fool. 

Metternich  could  no  more  handle  the  chaotic  problems 
of  Austrian  government  than  a  lame  man  could  manage  a 
herd  of  young  colts  in  the  New  Forest.  He  thought  that 
charming  manners  were  a  substitute  for  high  thinking. 
He  pirouetted  through  diplomacy  as  a  graceful  dancer 
gets  through  a  fashionable  ball.  He  was  all  airs  and 
graces.  He  could  have  made  a  name  nowhere  else  than 
in  diplomatic  council  chambers  and  on  the  melodramatic 
stage.  He  was  really  a  very  good  fellow  ;  he  only  lacked 
brains.  He  hypnotised  himself  into  the  belief  that  he 
had  mastered  the  revolutionary  movement  of  Europe. 
He  wrote  to  his  wife  in  1818  :  "I  have  become  a  species 
of  moral  power  in  Germany  and  perhaps  even  in  Europe." 
The  events  proved  that  Metternich  was  mostly  an 
empty  mask.  This  "  syst^me  de  Metternich,"  which 
seemed  so  terrifying,  simply  did  not  work.  At  the  first 
blast  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  Metternich  had  to  fly. 
All  his  machinery  of  policemen  could  not  save  him. 
But  the  amusing  thing  is  that  this  master  of  secret 
information  did  not  beUeve  there  was  any  rising  until 
the  mob  was  actually  hammering  at  his  own  bureau  door. 

The  great  Metternich  had  turned  out  a  delusion.  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Enghsh  Foreign  Minister,  had  summed  up 
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Austria  and  its  chief  minister  very  shrewdly  many  years 
before  :  "  Austria  both  in  army  and  government  is  a 
timid  power.  Her  minister  is  constitutionally  temporis- 
ing— he  is  charged  with  more  faults  than  belong  to  him, 
but  he  has  his  full  share."  His  system  was  there,  but  it 
was  almost  a  skeleton  :  the  custom-house  officers  allowed 
foreign  goods  to  come  in  without  taxing  them ;  the 
libraries  issued  censored  volumes  by  putting  round  them 
the  wrappers  of  a  cookery  guide  or  the  covers  of  a  prayer- 
book.  Indeed  the  citizens  of  Vienna  made  a  point  of 
only  reading  those  books  which  had  received  the  strong 
recommendation  of  the  censor  !  The  head  constable  of 
Prague,  when  he  was  told  to  stamp  out  the  free  Hcence 
of  balls  during  Lent,  merely  looked  the  other  way  when 
he  saw  the  dancers.  In  fact  the  Celtic  Teutons  were  too 
civiHsed  to  obey  the  instructions  of  an  alien  Prussianism. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  the  energy  of  the  Hungarian 
revolutionaries  that  gave  the  Viennese  the  courage  to 
overthrow  Metternich  in  1848.  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  accept  a  programme  which  was  directly  based 
on  a  great  speech  of  the  Hungarian  leader,  Kossuth. 
It  is  one  more  instance  of  the  perpetual  fact  that  re- 
volution is  so  often  a  revolt  of  another  race  against 
something  Teutonic. 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  failed  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  not  because  the  bureaucratic  government  was 
strong,  but  because  the  people  were  so  divided ;  and, 
perhaps,  also  because  they  were  wise  enough  to  suspect 
that  much  of  the  so-called  "  reform  "  would  only  put  the 
new  plutocratic  traders  in  the  place  of  the  less  objection- 
able aristocrats.  The  clash  of  the  nations  saved  the 
Teutonic  government  at  Vienna  a  little  longer.    Never- 
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theless,  the  Viennese  could  turn  out  a  far  more  effective 
revolution  than  the  sheep  of  Berlin  could  manage  to 
mount.  Twice  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  to  fly  from 
his  capital  during  this  revolt.  One  cannot  recall  any 
Prussian  king  who  ever  had  to  fly  anywhere.  And  the 
place  whither  the  Emperor  fled  was  to  Olmiitz,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  Slav  subjects ;  and  whither  he  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Slav  majority  that  had  captured 
the  revolutionary  parHament  elected  by  the  universal 
suffrage  which  the  rebels  had  demanded.  These  Slavs, 
after  the  ruthless  crushing  of  the  Bohemian  Czechs  and 
their  parliament  at  Prague,  saw  that  the  Viennese  re- 
volution was  mainly  an  attempt  of  the  Germans  to 
govern  the  whole  empire  through  a  centrahsed  assembly. 
So  the  Slavs  clung  to  the  Emperor's  government  as  the 
best  way  of  protecting  themselves  from  their  German 
and  Hungarian  enemies. 

It  was  the  strength  of  Hungary  that  kept  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  alive.  When  the  (still  reigning)  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  came  to  the  throne  in  1848,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  he  determined  to  crush  the  Hungarian 
Magyars,  thus  ridding  himself  of  his  most  dangerous  foe. 
Whereupon  burst  forth  the  great  Hungarian  rebelhon, 
which  was  only  crushed  by  the  aid  of  the  Slavs,  and — 
still  more  significantly — by  the  assistance  of  200,000 
Russian  troops  who  were  sent  by  the  Tsar  Nicholas 
to  help  his  brother  monarch  in  revolutionary  distress. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  Russian  army  the  Magyars  would 
have  crushed  the  Teutonic  Hapsburgs.  In  other  words, 
the  German  monarchy  and  its  bureaucracy  were  too  weak 
to  maintain  their  position  unaided.  Comparing  that 
with  the  way  in  which  Prussia  has  always  ruled  her  subject 
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peoples,  we  get  a  very  good  test  of  the  respective  strength 
of  the  central  Prussian  and  Austrian  ruling  autocracy. 
Put  in  another  and  more  illuminating  way,  we  can  say 
that  Austria  has  never  been  so  grasping  a  tyrant  as 
Prussia.  If  it  has  tried  to  be  a  despot,  all  one  can  say  is 
that  it  has  not  succeeded  ;  in  other  words,  the  Austrians 
are  not  so  efficient  in  the  arts  of  bureaucracy  as  the 
Prussians. 

It  has,  in  short,  been  Uttle  more  than  a  matter  of  luck 
whether  the  German  Hapsburgs  ruled  in  Vienna  at  all. 
It  might  easily  have  happened  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  should  be  a  Magyar.  As  late  as  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of 
Hungary,  had  captured  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  been 
crowned  king  of  both  those  nations.  He  reconquered  the 
southern  Hungarian  provinces  which  had  been  seized  by 
the  Turks  ;  and  finally,  by  1485,  he  had  captured  Vienna 
itself,  and  made  it  his  capital.  He  had  for  the  moment 
practically  supplanted  the  German  Hapsburgs.  If  he 
had  been  followed  by  lawful  successors  there  might  now 
be  no  Teuton  dominance  either  in  Vienna  or  Berhn. 
The  interesting  point  is  when  we  realise  that  a  Hungarian 
rule  would  probably  have  been  a  more  civihsing  power 
than  the  Teutonic  government. 

The  Magyar  race  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  products 
of  humanity  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Compared  with 
the  ponderous  German,  the  Magyar  is  a  creature  of  joy 
and  hght.  Still  unsoiled  by  industriahsm  and  coal  smoke, 
the  life  on  the  great  Hungarian  plain  is  one  of  the 
surviving  protests  against  the  vulgarity  of  the  bank 
managers'  civihsation  of  the  new  Western  Europe.  The 
Magyar  noble  is  a  generous,  graceful  gentleman,  who 
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treats  his  peasantry  with  respect  and  human  deference. 
Even  after  the  Magyar  lords  had  been  treated  with  un- 
recordable  ferocity  by  the  revolting  Wallachs  during  the 
rebellion  of  1848,  they  still  continue  to  treat  that  ahen 
peasantry  with  tolerable  kindness.  As  for  the  true 
Magyar  peasant,  he  is  one  of  those  cultured  beings  who 
prefer  to  give  their  hours  to  music  and  dancing  rather 
than  to  building  factories  for  Jewish  capitahsts  or  German 
traders.  The  Hungarian  is  a  democrat  at  heart,  because 
he  is  too  well  disposed  and  good  natured  to  be  desirous 
of  making  money  at  somebody  else's  expense.  This 
Matthias  Corvinus,  who  almost  made  his  race  dominant 
in  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  an  example  of  his  stock. 
He  was  a  great  soldier,  no  doubt ;  but  he  was  also  a 
man  of  culture ;  he  aided  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  So 
just  was  he  to  the  common  people  that  when  he  died 
he  left  behind  him  the  Hungarian  proverb  ;  "  King 
Matthias  is  dead ;   there  is  no  more  justice." 

Like  his  Slav  neighbours,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  Magyar  is  really  a  protest  against  that 
system  of  civiHsation  which  is  expressed  by  the  German 
commercial  traveller.  At  its  root,  the  present  Teutonic 
dominance  in  Austria-Hungary  depends  on  the  German 
commercial  system,  in  close  alhance  mth  the  Jews. 
If  anyone  could  prove  that  the  Germans  are  the  lost 
Jewish  tribes,  there  would  be  every  inducement  to  believe 
in  the  theory.  For  the  German  trader  and  manufacturer 
seems  to  have  many  of  those  bourgeois,  anti-social 
tendencies  that  are  so  typical  of  the  Jew  middleman. 
German  and  Jew  seem  in  their  element  when  they  are 
in  power  over  other  people  who  are  working  to  make 
profits  for  them.    The  years  dming  which  Hungary 
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lay  crushed  after  the  rebellion  of  1848  were  the  years 
when  the  German  middle- class  traders  were  seizing  the 
power  in  the  Viennese  Government.  The  so-called 
democratic  movement  of  1859  was  an  attempt  to  put 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  centralised  bureaucracy — 
representing  the  middle-class  German. 

It  was  the  non-German  elements  of  the  empire  that 
refused  to  look  at  such  a  constitution.  The  Magyar  in 
1867,  when  the  Vienna  Government  was  weak  after  the 
war  with  Prussia,  obtained  an  independent  constitution ; 
and  henceforth  there  were  two  monarchies  in  the 
empire,  on  theoretically  equal  terms;  the  kingdom  of 
Austria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  united  only  by 
the  same  monarch.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  a 
protest  against  much  more  than  Teutonic  conquest. 
It  is  a  protest  of  an  older  civilisation  against  the  new 
race  of  bankers  and  commercial  travellers  "on  the  make." 
It  is  a  vulgar  phrase— but  so  is  the  trade.  The  Jewish 
plutocrat  and  the  Jew  sweater  are  nowhere  more  danger- 
ous to  civiHsation  than  in  Austria-Hungary.  Anti- 
Semitism  gets  a  new  meaning  when  one  sees  the  utter 
degradation  that  follows  the  arrival  of  the  Jew  trader 
and  middleman  in  a  land  where  the  working  class  is  not 
yet  organised  for  modern  economic  defence.  The  Jewish 
usurer  has  quite  ruined  what  little  dregs  of  prosperity 
the  PoUsh  nobles  had  left  to  the  Galician  peasants. 
The  same  commercial  vampire  follows  the  unhappy  man 
when  he  flies  to  the  industrial  towns,  where  he  falls  into 
a  sweating  den  usually  conducted  by  a  Jew  or  a  German. 
It  is  almost  amusing  to  watch  the  haughty  aristocrats 
of  Vienna  trying  to  stand  against  the  Jewish  plutocrats 
who  are  gradually  hemming  them  in  by  sheer  weight  of 
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banking  accounts.  The  Emperor,  for  one  of  his  ancient 
titles,  has  the  oflacial  name,  "the  King  of  Palestine," 
He  is  reported  to  have  said,  mth  a  remarkably  successful 
combination  of  wit  and  philosophy,  that  one  day  it  will 
be  truer  to  call  him  "  The  King  of  the  Jews." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  there  is  a  certain  alliance  between  the  Church  and 
the  democracy  which  does  not  exist  in  all  other  European 
nations.  When  the  practically  universal  suffrage  con- 
stitution of  1907  came  into  force,  the  two  parties 
which  jumped  into  the  first  places  in  Parliament  were 
the  Christian  Socialists,  with  ninety-six  members,  and 
the  Social  Democrats,  with  eighty-seven  seats,  while  the 
Pan-German  Party  sank  from  fifteen  to  three  members. 
Beneath  all  the  political  and  racial  rivalry  in  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Empire  there  is  this  dominant  fact,  that  the 
Teutonic- Jewish  elements  are  capitaHsts  and  commercial, 
while  against  them  is  the  older-world  hfe  of  the  Magyar 
freemen  and  the  Slav  communists.  Austria-Hungary  is 
the  meeting-ground  of  the  East  and  the  West,  as  we  have 
already  noted.  In  another  sense,  it  is  the  meeting-ground 
where  the  mediaeval  system  is  still  fighting  for  its  Hfe 
against  the  modern  industriahsm. 

So  far  we  have  written  mainly  of  the  Magyars  as  the 
chief  opponents  of  the  Teutonic  rule  in  Austria.  But 
there  is  another  element  of  opposition  which  can  best  be 
reaUsed  if  we  approach  it  in  its  external  form,  in  the 
shape  of  Servia.  It  will  then  be  easier  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  30,000,000  Slavs  who  live  within  the 
empire. 
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Servia 

When  the  Russian  Slavs  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Servians  in  this  Great  War  of  1914,  they  were  engaged 
in  a  concern  of  the  most  intimate  domestic  nature.  The 
people  of  Servia  are  as  much  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  Russians  as  the  Canadians  and  AustraUans  are  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  EngHshmen.  The  Servians  are  a 
colonising  branch  of  the  Russian  race.  They  are  pure 
Slavs  who  left  their  Carpathian  and  West  Russian  homes 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  settled  around  the  districts 
where  they  are  to-day.  After  a  wildly  exciting  history, 
of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  chief  events,  ^' 
the  Servians  still  remain  a  pure  Slav  race,  which  can  no 
more  be  considered  apart  from  Russia  than  the  history 
of  an  arm  could  be  considered  apart  from  its  owner's 
head.  Indeed  in  many  ways  one  might  almost  argue 
that  Servians  are  more  purely  Slav  than  those  who  stayed 
at  home  in  Russia.  For  the  Servian  Slavs  escaped  the 
conquest  by  the  Scandinavian  Teutons,  who  did  not 
arrive  in  Russia  until  after  the  Servians  had  left  for  the 
Balkans.  The  Servians,  of  course,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
under  Turkish  rule  for  centuries,  much  as  their  Russian 
relations  were  mider  Tartar  rule ;  but  in  neither  case  did 
that  suzerainty  eat  very  deeply  into  the  national  Slav 
life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  MongoHan  and  the  Turk 
both  have  a  gentlemanly  way  of  not  intruding  into  other 
people's  private  afiairs  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
during  the  process  of  collecting  tribute — when  they  are 
ruthless.    This  may  not  be  the  general  conception  of 
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the  Turk — but,  then,  general  conceptions  are  continually 
in  the  habit  of  ignoring  facts. 

During  the  early  years  in  their  new  home,  the  Servians 
were  a  confederation  of  tribes,  each  under  his  chief, 
who  more  or  less  acknowledged  the  head  chieftainship 
of  a  president ;  who,  in  turn,  recognised  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors  at  Constantinople.  In  the 
year  1185  one  of  these  head  lords,  Stephan,  began  ex- 
tending the  boundary  of  the  district  that  acknowledged 
his  rule.  It  was  then  that  both  Bosnia  and  Novibazar 
and  Nish  became  Servian  lands.  Stephan  went  so  far 
as  to  call  himself  King  of  Servia ;  his  son  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  the  mighty 
Frederick  Barbarossa  visited  him  in  Belgrade.  For  in 
those  days  Servia  was  not  a  small  state,  but  quite  a 
large  one.  But  it  was  only  a  beginning.  The  Emperor 
recognised  Stephan's  son  as  the  independent  King  of 
Servia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
This  Stephan  and  also  his  son  were  cultured  and  peaceful 
rulers,  as  became  their  Slavic  race,  patrons  of  education, 
founders  of  monasteries  and  other  civiHsed  institutions. 
The  latter  had  the  advantage  of  a  French  wife. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intrusion  of  the  warhke  Turks  into  this  neighbourhood, 
the  Servians  might  have  developed  on  these  peaceful 
lines,  and  never  displayed  the  martial  qualities  one  now 
attaches  to  their  name.  But  the  Turks  appeared  at 
Constantinople ;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  hve  next 
to  the  Turks  (or  the  Prussians)  without  continually  being 
prepared  for  acts  of  warfare.  However,  even  before 
they  had  to  fight  the  Turks,  the  Servians  had  shown 
themselves  capable  soldiers  when  they  resisted  an  attack 
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from  the  Emperor  Michael  Paleologus  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centm'y  ;  indeed  they  carried  their  arms  to 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean.  In  other  words,  they  almost 
solved  the  "  Greater  Servia  "  problem  at  the  first  attempt. 
However,  they  were  not  ambitious,  and  allowed  the  Greek 
Emperor  to  make  peace.  Within  a  few  years,  1303,  the 
Servians  sent  an  army  into  Asia  Minor,  to  his  assistance, 
to  drive  back  the  Turks.  Their  national  struggle  of 
centuries  had  begun.  In  twelve  years  they  were  again 
fighting  the  Turks,  successfully,  but  this  time  it  was 
much  nearer  home,  in  Thrace  itself ;  in  other  words,  the 
Turks  were  advancing. 

Stephan  Dusan,  who  ascended  the  Servian  throne  in 
1326,  was  the  most  powerful  of  its  mediaeval  rulers. 
The  Greek  Empire  was  then  tottering,  and  Dusan  thought 
that  he  and  Servia  might  take  the  place  of  the  Byzantines 
as  the  rulers  of  the  East,  and  the  bulwark  against  the 
oncoming  Turks.  By  1340  he  had  conquered  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  was  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Adrianople ;  while  Bulgaria  practically  was  at  his 
orders.  Louis  of  Hungary  advanced  against  him ; 
but  Stephan  drove  him  back  again  over  the  Eiver  Save, 
and  seized  Belgrade  and  its  district,  which  had  previously 
been  Hungarian  land.  He  then  regained  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  had  reasserted  their  independence. 
He  was  not  merely  a  warrior ;  for  he  drew  up  a  new 
legal  code,  built  schools  and  churches,  suppressed 
brigands,  sent  judges  on  circuit,  and  generally  made 
himself  useful  in  national  affairs.  But  his  ambition  was 
Constantinople  ;  and  he  advanced  to  seize  it  before  the 
Turks  estabhshed  themselves  there.  He  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  great  city  when  he  suddenly  died — as 
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likely  as  not  poisoned  by  the  Emperor.  If  so,  it  was 
only  a  few  grains  of  poison  that  changed  history.  For  it 
is  possible  that  the  vigorous  Servian  Slavs  might  have 
defended  Constantinople,  whereas  the  softer  Greeks 
failed  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Servians  never  entered  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  by  the  year  1389,  together  with  their 
Slav  neighbours,  they  were  crushed  by  the  Moham- 
medan power  at  the  famous  battle  of  Kossovo.  Until 
the  year  1878,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  her  in- 
dependence was  recognised,  the  overlordship  of  Turkey 
remained  the  chief  factor  in  Servian  history.  Into  the 
history  of  those  five  centiuries  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  here. 
The  overlordship  varied  much  in  its  strength  at  different 
times.  It  was  not  until  the  period  1427-1440  that  the 
Sultan's  troops  were  able  to  enter  the  country ;  and 
even  then  John  Hunyady,  ruler  of  Hungary,  almost 
rescued  Servia  from  the  Turks,  at  the  close  of  that 
invasion.  However,  between  1459  and  1804  we  may  say 
that  Turkish  rule  in  Servia  was  a  hard  fact.  Not  that 
it  was  much  worse  than  the  standard  of  Christian  rule 
of  its  contemporaries.  There  was  probably  nothing  so 
fiendishly  tyrannical  about  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan 
Sultan  of  Turkey  as  there  was  in  the  government  of  the 
Christian  Hapsburgs  when  the  Netherlands  were  under 
their  rule.  The  Turk  did  not  even  interfere  with  his 
subjects'  reUgion.  Taxation  was  heavy,  of  course  ;  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  forced  labour,  and  so  on. 

But  the  fact  which  concerns  us  is  that,  during  all  the 
years  of  this  subjection,  the  Slav  spirit  was  never  broken 
by  its  rulers.  They  lost  no  opportunity  of  resisting. 
They  helped  their  old  national  enemies,  the  Hungarians, 
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to  fight  the  Turks  at  the  great  battle  of  Mohacs  in  1526 ; 
they  helped  the  Austrians  to  save  Vienna  during  the 
siege  of  1683 ;  and,  when  successful,  immediately 
declared  their  intention  of  reasserting  their  Servian 
nationahty.  But,  being  Teutons,  the  rulers  of  Austria 
naturally  crushed  any  such  idea.  One  never  heard  of 
a  German  helping  any  nation  to  gain  its  freedom. 
Joseph  II.,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  alhance  with 
Russia,  certainly  helped  the  Servians  to  drive  out  the 
Turks  in  1788.  But  he  was  an  exceptional  Teuton ; 
and  anyhow  his  death,  in  1790,  together  with  the  French 
Revolution,  upset  the  Servian  plan,  and  their  country 
was  restored  to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks.  The  Turks  came 
back  to  find  that  the  Slav  spirit  of  independence  was 
burning  fiercer  than  ever. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Turkish 
governor  of  Servia  was  a  charming  man,  and  exceedingly 
popular  with  his  Slav  subjects.  It  is  most  instructive 
to  observe  how  it  happened  that,  during  the  mildest  of 
the  Turkish  rule,  the  most  successful  of  the  revolts  burst 
forth.  The  truth  being  that  the  Sultan's  governor  was 
behaving  very  well  in  Servia  ;  while  the  Turkish  military 
class,  the  Janissaries,  were,  like  most  mihtary  classes, 
behaving  hke  a  pack  of  hounds.  The  Sultan  ordered 
them  out  of  Servia  :  they  took  up  arms,  and  defied  their 
own  master.  They  massacred  all  the  Servians  they 
could  catch,  until  the  survivors  banded  themselves 
together  under  Karageorgevio,  Black  George,  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  who  had  made  a  fortune  (as  fortunes  go 
in  rural  countries)  by  growing  pigs.  He  was  never  able 
to  sign  his  name ;  but  he  inspired  the  whole  nation  by 
driving  the  Turks  out  of  Belgrade.    To  be  more  accurate, 
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the  Servians  killed  in  cold  blood  every  Mohammedan 
they  found  in  the  city  during  two  days'  search.  It  was 
the  revenge  of  a  race  for  over  four  centuries  of  ahen 
rule,  Black  George  was  the  founder  of  the  present  ruHng 
family  of  Servia. 

But  he  could  not  yet  stand  against  the  whole  power  of 
Constantinople ;  and  he  fled  to  Austria,  which  he  had 
always  looked  to  as  his  most  effective  support,  while  the 
lesser  chiefs  preferred  Russia.  Another  successful  dealer 
in  pigs  took  Black  George's  place,  one  Milosh  Obrenovic. 
He  skilfully  played  with  the  Turks  until  he  was  ready 
to  rise  in  revolt ;  which  he  did  so  successfully  that  the 
Sultan  granted  Servia  a  large  measure  of  independence 
and  self-government ;  while  he  himself  was  acknowledged 
by  the  other  chiefs  and  ecclesiastics  as  Prince  of  Servia, 
in  1817.  When  his  rival,  Kara  George,  returned  from 
exile,  Milosh  promptly  had  him  murdered.  Hence  the 
feud  between  the  two  famiUes  which  has  proved  a  con- 
venient excuse  for  the  professional  pohticians  of  Servia 
to  squabble  about  ever  since. 

But  the  Servians  soon  began  to  realise  that  Milosh  was 
just  as  bad  as  the  Turks !  He  treated  the  people  Uke 
serfs,  and  enclosed  their  commons,  so  that  they  could 
not  feed  as  many  pigs  as  he  had  himself.  He  was 
rapidly  getting  a  monopoly  of  the  pig  trade.  So  the 
people  broke  out  in  discontent.  Milosh  was  very  clever  ; 
instead  of  giving  them  reform  on  the  commons  and  in 
the  pig  trade,  he  offered  them  a  full-blown  pohtical  con- 
stitution !  It  said  splendid  things  about  the  rights  of 
man  and  all  the  other  fine  sentiments  that  had  been  dis- 
cussed during  the  French  Revolution — which  were  only 
of  theoretical  importance.    It  said  nothing  about  the 
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pigs,  which  mattered  a  great  deal.  Then  he  calmly 
ignored  the  constitution  (which  really  would  not  have 
done  much  good  if  he  had  observed  it),  and  proceeded 
to  corner  the  salt  trade  as  well  as  the  pigs.  The  Tsar 
of  Russia  urged  Milosh  to  grant  a  real  constitution  ;  but 
England,  for  selfish  reasons,  preferred  the  commercial 
autocrat  to  remain  in  power.  This  was  our  first  appear- 
ance in  the  affairs  of  Servia ;  supporting  a  tyrannical 
ruler  against  the  criticism  of  more  democratic  Russia. 

However,  Milosh  Obrenovic  found  the  opposition  too 
strong ;  so  he  tried  to  palm  off  another  constitution. 
It  is  the  safe  rule  for  all  tyrants.  If  you  want  to  do 
nothing — grant  a  political  constitution.  Obrenovic's 
new  plan  was  to  have  a  council  of  seventeen  Ministers 
of  State ;  while  he  himself  abdicated.  The  new  idea 
was  tried  until  the  people  said  :  "In  the  time  of  Milosh 
we  only  had  one  ditch  to  fill  with  money,  but  now  we 
must  fill  seventeen,  one  for  each  of  the  council."  So 
they  demanded  the  recall  of  Milosh.  His  son  came 
instead ;  but  soon  caused  national  discontent  by  spend- 
ing so  much  money  on  education — which  the  peasants 
said  was  one  of  these  new-fangled  German  ideas !  So 
they  revolted.  Obrenovic  retired  to  Austria ;  and 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Karageorgevic,  was  chosen  as 
king  in  1842.  He  was  a  pleasant,  unassuming  person ; 
and  did  a  lot  of  useful  work  in  the  way  of  road-making 
and  economic  reforms.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
democrat ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  people's  rising  that 
drove  him  out  in  1858,  and  restored  Milosh,  whose  family 
held  the  throne  until  Alexander  Obrenovic  and  his  wife, 
Queen  Draga,  were  murdered  in  1903 ;  when  Peter  Kara- 
georgevic ascended  the  throne  after  an  exile  of  forty-five 
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years.  Between  these  dates  there  were  other  family 
murders,  which  it  is  not  the  time  to  detail  here. 

Now  there  are  impetuous  people  who  will  conclude 
that  this  nation,  which  indulges  in  assassinations  and 
blood-shedding  revolts  at  every  opportunity,  is  a  dis- 
reputable race.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  Servians  are  a  charming  people,  whose  chief 
hobbies  are  poetry  and  hospitality ;  whose  simplest 
peasants  have  the  bearing  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  Servian  Slavs,  hke  their  brothers  in  Russia,  are 
a  communistically  inchned  race  who  object  to  being 
interfered  with  by  inefficient  politicians  and  governors. 
They  have  continually  persisted  in  resisting  any  rule 
which  intrudes  on  their  liberty.  Being  one  of  the  old- 
world  races,  which  have  not  seen  the  advantage  of 
spending  their  lives  in  making  profits  for  manufacturers 
and  bankers,  they  are  still  in  the  main  an  agricultural 
people ;  and  they  have  not  yet  found  any  necessity  for 
that  "  advanced "  political  and  constitutional  reform 
which  usually  goes  with  a  large  stock  exchange  and  an 
extensive  system  of  Poor  Law  rehef.  Servia  is  one  of 
those  "  unciviHsed "  countries  which  have  practically 
neither  paupers  nor  lunatics. 

The  warUke  spirit  of  the  Slav,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  not 
the  desire  to  conquer  others.  It  is  rather  the  determina- 
tion to  resist  conquest.  During  the  time  of  that  war 
with  Turkey  which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878, 
the  cry  of  the  "  Greater  Servia  "  certainly  was  heard ; 
but  when  analysed  it  will  be  seen  that  its  desire  to 
imite  into  one  nation  all  the  Slav  peoples  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  very  difierent  thing  to  wanting  to  conquer 
other  races.    The  Servians'  unanswerable  excuse  for  de- 
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siring  to  capture  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  that  the  Slav 
races  of  those  Austrian  provinces  wish  to  be  conquered. 
That  strange  form  of  vitaUty  which  we  call  "nationaUsm" 
and  "patriotism"  has  many  unsatisfactory  features; 
but  at  root  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  haughty 
refusal  to  allow  oneself  to  be  domineered  by  somebody 
else.  The  Slavs  are  a  high-spirited  people  who  would 
prefer  to  remain  gentlemen  and  poets  :  they  have  been 
compelled  to  become  good  fighters,  because  other  people, 
such  as  Turks  and  Teutons  (and  sometimes  even  their 
own  rulers),  have  tried  to  play  the  tyrant.  Unlike  the 
sheep  of  Prussia,  the  Slavic  Servian  puts  his  personal 
dignity  before  his  respect  for  his  master. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  effect  that  such  a  race 
as  the  Servians,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Austrian 
Empire,  must  have  on  their  30,000,000  brother  Slavs 
within  that  empire.  It  is  the  effect  that  a  firework 
display  would  have  at  the  door  of  a  gunpowder  magazine. 
Any  moment  a  spark  may  blow  the  place  to  the  sky. 
The  Uttle  kingdom  of  Servia  at  its  door  is  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Austrian  subjects 
than  their  own  Teutonic  government  at  Vienna.  It  is 
not  that  this  government  has  been  particularly  tyrannical 
to  its  Slavs.  For  example,  the  Austrian  Poles  have  been 
better  treated  than  their  unhappy  brothers  who  fell, 
at  the  Partition,  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians. 
GaHcia  has  not  been  impoverished  by  the  Austrians,  but 
by  the  Jews.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  Slavs  who 
saved  their  emperor  from  the  revolutionary  Hungarianism 
and  the  Teutonic  middle-class  pohticians  at  the  time  of 
the  revolts  of  1848.  But  put  it  how  one  will,  the  vast 
Slav  majority  in   the  Austrian    Empire  is  ruled  by 
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an  alien  race  which  is  at  the  other  pole  of  sociological 
organisation. 

The  Teuton  is  essentially  an  autocrat,  a  capitaHst 
and  a  bureaucrat.  The  Slav  is  fundamentally  a  de- 
mocrat, a  handicraftsman  and  agriculturaUst,  and  a 
commimist.  In  Austria  there  are  to  be  found  "  house 
communities  "  of  two  hundred  or  more  persons  who  live 
together  as  members  of  the  same  family,  and  whose 
ancestors  have  hved  hke  that  before  them  for  genera- 
tions. As  in  Russia,  the  Austrian  Slav  instinctively 
bases  his  industry  on  the  principle  of  communistic  co- 
operation, and  dreads  the  modern  individuaUsm  of  the 
capitalist  system. 

But,  turning  now  to  consider  Austria  as  a  whole, 
as  compared  with  Germany,  we  see  that  while  modern 
Germany  is  the  last  word  in  the  organisation  by  great 
capitaHsts  and  bureaucrats,  Austria,  except  for  the  dis- 
tricts captured  by  the  Teutons  and  the  Jews,  is  still  a  land 
where  the  medityval  craftsman  would  not  be  altogether 
amazed  if  he  returned  to-day.  In  Austria  the  bureaucrats 
of  Vienna  have,  hke  the  bureaucrats  of  Petrograd,  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  national  life.  In  Prussia 
they  have  eaten  to  the  bone. 

In  only  the  most  superficial  manner  is  Austria  bound 
up  wdth  the  fortunes  of  Prussian  Germany.  The  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  recent  diplomacy  which  led  up  to  this  Great 
War  of  1914  has  conclusively  revealed  to  us  that  Austria 
has  been  used  merely  as  the  cat's-paw  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  which  has  been  for  generations  its  historical 
foe  and  rival.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
elaborate  schemes  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  railways 
of   Asia  Minor  involves   the   further  assumption  that 
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sooner  or  later  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  to  absorb  the  intervening  empire  of  Austria, 
with  the  necessary  Balkan  connection  beyond  its 
present  boundaries,  Austria  was  to  remain  the  ally 
of  Germany  only  until  it  was  convenient  to  make  the 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  and  Slavs  its  subjects.  The 
Pan-Germans  have  not  concealed  their  intentions ; 
Trieste  to  them  is  "  the  Hamburg  of  South  Germany," 
and  the  German  Empire  is  its  "  Heir  Apparent."  The 
students  of  Innsbruck  sing  the  "Wacht  am  Rhein" 
instead  of  their  own  national  anthem.  Bismarck  broke 
the  supremacy  of  Austria  in  1866.  It  is  fairly  clear 
that  the  Imperialists  of  Potsdam  had  every  intention  of 
taking  the  next  step  by  attacking  their  humbled  enemy 
to  more  drastic  purpose  when  the  times  were  ripe. 
There  is  evidence  that  their  plans  were  hastened  by  the 
signs  that  the  Austrian  Teutons,  with  the  higher  civihsa- 
tion  that  comes  from  their  Celtic  infusion,  might  give  the 
better  and  freer  government  to  their  Slav  subjects,  which 
would  lead  to  a  more  united  and  stronger  Austrian 
Empire.  Whether  this  would  have  satisfied  the  Slavs 
might  have  been  another  matter.  But  the  possible 
future  of  Austria-Hungary  is  a  fitter  subject  for  the 
concluding  chapter.  We  have  here  merely  stated  the 
historical  factors. 


VII :  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

To  seek  for  general  conclusions  in  the  Great  War  of 
1914  is  somewhat  hke  searching  for  architectural  pro- 
portions in  the  debris  of  an  earthquake.  But  one  thing 
at  least  does  emerge  from  the  ruins.  The  civilised  world 
seems  united  in  the  desire  to  crush  Prussian  militarism 
out  of  Hfe.  It  is  not  merely  the  nations  that  are  already 
fighting  which  desire  the  end  of  hooligan  Germany. 
There  is  probably  no  race  in  the  world  that  has  so  much 
hatred  for  the  Teutons  as  the  ItaUans,  There  was  an 
old  popular  couplet  sung  in  Italy  which  ran  : 

"Italy's  three  plagues  that  grieve  her 
Are  friars  and  Germans  and  fever." 

The  history  of  the  salvation  of  Italy  from  tyranny  is 
the  history  of  the  driving  out  of  the  Teutonic- Austrian 
rule.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the  very  neutrality  of 
Italy,  in  defiance  of  the  theoretical  political  bonds  of  the 
Triple  Alhance,  is  itself  the  expression  of  the  Latin  spirit 
in  revolt  against  the  bullying  of  the  Teuton.  It  is  in 
Italy  that  we  find  the  root  of  the  Latin  spirit.  It  was 
the  repubhc  of  Rome  that  established  that  tradition 
of  Latin  democracy  in  Europe  which  has  never  died. 
It  was  in  Celtic  France  that  the  seed  of  that  Latin  spirit 
made  its  most  vigorous  growth  beyond  the  parent  land. 
But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  decide  whether  Italy  or 
France  has  done  most  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

M  177 
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Whether  it  has  succeeded  or  not  in  making  out  its  case, 
the  aim  of  this  book  has  been  to  suggest  that  the  Great 
War  of  1914  is  only  a  new  phase  of  that  attempt  of  the 
Teutons  to  invade  the  Latin  Empire,  which  they  began 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Some  hurried 
journalists,  in  search  of  a  lurid  phrase,  have  written  of 
the  "  march  of  the  Huns  "  on  Belgium  and  France. 
There  is  really  no  need  for  any  such  invention.  For 
one  thing,  it  is  unfair  to  the  Huns  ;  and,  again,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  find  any  word  which  contains  more  attacks 
on  human  dignity  than  are  summed  up  in  the  word 
"  Prussian." 

The  Prussian  mind — one  cannot  apply  the  word 
"  spirit  "  to  anything  so  gross  and  ponderous — is  almost 
the  only  part  of  human  life  which  has  deliberately  set 
itself  to  the  work  of  enslavement  of  its  fellow-beings. 
The  Prussian  is  the  man  who  has  turned  government 
from  a  legitimate  profession  to  a  criminal  trade  which 
is  an  outrage  on  humanity.  The  Prussian  has  spent 
hundreds  of  years  in  evolving  a  method  by  which  human 
beings  can  be  turned  from  free  men  into  machines. 
The  essence  of  the  Prussian  mind  is  that  it  no  longer 
considers  the  individual.  It  only  thinks  in  terms  of 
nations — and,  incidentally,  of  only  one  nation.  It  at- 
taches no  more  personality  to  a  citizen  in  a  state  than 
an  engineer  attaches  to  a  crank  in  a  locomotive.  The 
Prussian  system  of  government  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
a  human  system  at  all.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
mechanical  science.  It  has  lost  sight  of  any  notion  that 
the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  individual  are  the 
chief  end  of  human  endeavour.  The  Prussian  mind  only 
thinks  in  terms  of  crowds,  which  it  wishes  to  organise 
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into  a  collective  mass  called  the  State.  The  essence  of 
Prussianism  is  the  destruction  of  the  individual,  and  the 
glorification  of  the  State.  The  more  dehcate  problems 
of  the  individual  are  crudely  ignored.  It  is  a  craving 
for  something  large,  and  overcrowded  with  people. 
It  is  the  ideal  of  land  speculators  and  actor  managers ; 
the  desire  for  much  land  and  a  full  house.  The  Prussian 
appears  to  be  the  only  governor  who  has  deUberately 
turned  statesmanship  into  a  branch  of  mechanics. 

Now  there  is  a  popular  notion — especially  amongst  the 
Germans  themselves — that  they  are  a  nation  of  warriors. 
It  is  certainly  what  one  might  expect  of  a  people  that 
relies  on  force.  But  the  astonishing  thing  is  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  Germans  are  not 
a  nation  of  warriors.  They  are  a  herd  of  sheep.  It  will 
be  indignantly  answered  that  already  this  war  has 
demonstrated  the  heroic  quahty  of  the  Teutonic  courage. 
But  that  does  not  contradict  the  statement  just  made. 
Certainly  the  Germans  have  gone  to  the  slaughter  of  this 
Great  War  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  Is  that  not 
one  of  the  most  marked  qualities  of  the  sheep  ?  "As 
a  sheep  before  his  shearers  is  dumb."  We  are  begin- 
ning to  reahse  that  the  Teutons  are  the  race  that  bends 
to  the  tyrant's  whip  more  patiently  than  any  people 
in  history.  The  Teuton  is  the  only  white  race  that  has 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  slave  mind. 

But  the  iambhke  obedience  of  the  German  soldier  has 
not  been  implanted  in  his  nature  without  the  direst 
results  to  his  whole  constitution.  The  Prussian  mind 
has  not  merely  made  the  German  soldier  a  lamb  in  the 
hands  of  his  miUtary  shearers.  It  has  beaten  out  every 
faculty  of  freedom  or  initiative  from  every  corner  of  his 
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soul.  The  triumph  of  Prussianism  is  that  it  has  made  a 
whole  nation  fit  for  nothing  else  than  to  obey  its  rulers. 
The  man  who  can  only  obey  has  lost  the  primary  elements 
of  his  manhood. 

This  theory  will  bear  the  most  searching  analysis  of 
the  facts  of  Prussian  history.  At  the  present  day  the 
whole  of  German  society  is  a  persistent  proof  of  its  truth- 
fulness. Take  the  case  of  the  loudly  proclaimed  system 
of  German  education,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  university.  The  world,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  talking  much  of  the  value  of  this  system, 
and  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  coppng  the  German  plan 
if  we  hoped  to  compete  with  this  rising  nation.  Now 
we  are  realising  that  the  German  system  of  education 
will  be  the  ruin  of  Germany  without  any  assistance 
from  foreign  foes.  There  was  a  time  when  Europe 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  Black  Death.  To-day 
it  has  more  reason  to  be  panic-stricken  lest  it  be  con- 
taminated by  the  spread  of  the  German  schoolmaster. 
From  his  elementary  schooldays  the  German  child  is 
sucked  dry  of  every  symptom  of  independent  will.  He 
is  carefully  moulded  as  one  Httle  wheel  which  will  one  day 
be  fitted  into  the  State  machine.  The  statistics  show 
that  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  children  leave  their  schools 
with  short  sight,  so  slavishly  are  they  driven  to  their 
books.  It  is  the  modern  form  of  flogging  recruits  with  the 
sergeant's  cane.  It  is  one  more  conquest  of  the  Prussian 
ruler.  Once  on  a  time  he  was  content  to  rule  in  his 
army ;  now  he  has  brought  his  sergeant's  cane  system  into 
the  schools.  It  would  cause  anyone,  except  a  Prussian 
bureaucrat,  to  pause  when  he  saw  that  he  had  made  child 
suicide  a  weekly  occurrence  in  German  life — and  the 
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reason  is  usually  because  they  have  failed  to  pass  some 
school  examination.  Surely  Prussian  bureaucracy  can 
have  no  greater  triumph  of  tyranny  than  that.  There 
are  many  cases  of  child  insanity  in  Russia,  undoubtedly ; 
but  there  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  victim  adopts 
the  more  logical  course  of  shooting  the  schoolmaster  ! 

But  the  annihilation  of  iudividuahsm  does  not  stop 
there,  though  by  the  time  a  German  citizen  has  gone 
through  the  bureaucratic  mills  of  the  school  and  the  army 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  his  moving  a  step  in  any 
direction  without  the  orders  of  a  superior.  That  is  the 
final  result  of  Prussianism — to  await  the  expression  of 
the  superior  will.  Then  follows  the  industrial  system  of 
Germany,  the  final  word  in  modern  capitaUst  machinery, 
as  the  funeral  knell  to  any  hope  of  hberty  in  that  country. 
For  industry,  hke  the  schools  and  the  army,  is  run  on  a 
"  system  "  wherein  each  does  his  httle  fragment  of  the 
work,  and  concerns  himself  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  rest.  Of  course  that  is  the  mark  of  all  speciahsed 
machine  industry ;  but  Germany  is  the  only  nation  which 
positively  enjoys  speciahsation,  and  the  drudgery  that 
goes  with  it.  It  was  this  Prussian-bred  habit  that  made 
it  possible  for  Germany  to  create  a  modern  industrial 
system  in  a  miraculously  short  time  after  the  war  of  1870. 
Those  who  think  that  the  latest  piece  of  machinery  and 
the  latest  commercial  organisation  are  the  final  cUmax 
of  civilisation  will,  of  course,  write  down  this  lightning 
change  from  feudahsm  to  commercialism  as  a  German 
virtue.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  this  book  that  the 
Latin  spirit  and  the  Slav  spirit  have  never  succumbed  to 
the  blight  of  modern  commercialism,  while  Germany  has 
become  its  very  symbol.    On  a  broad  view,  this  Great 
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War  is  a  struggle  of  the  new  commercialism  with  the 
older  spirit  that  is  symbolised  by  the  handicrafts  and 
agriculture. 

Of  course  there,  is  the  fact  that  commercial  Britain 
is  on  the  Latin  side,  while  old-world  Austria-Hungary 
is  on  the  Teutonic  side.     But  the  position  of  Britain  in 
this  war  is  not  a  matter  of  racial  principle,  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  France  and  Russia.    We  are  fighting  not  so  much 
in  maintenance  of  a  peculiar  system  of  civilisation,  but 
mainly  because  there  is  a  gang  of  house-breakers  en- 
deavouring to  enter  our  premises ;  and  for  mere  personal 
convenience  we  must  keep  them  out.     The  best  of  the 
nation  rejoices  that  it  so  happens  that  we  are  fighting 
also  in  defence  of  outraged  Belgium,  and  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Latin  spirit  and  the  Slav  mysticism  and  com- 
munism.    It  would  be  rather  a  hopeless  task  to  argue 
that  there  is  a  "  British  spirit "  at  stake  of  the  same 
importance  to  civilisation  as  the  Latin  spirit.    We  must 
only  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  been  so  happy 
in  having  to  defend  something  that  is  better  than  we 
possess  ourselves.    Nevertheless  the  struggle  of  this  Great 
War  has  called  forth  national  quaUties  which  have  made 
many  of  the  most  cynical  of  us  wonder  whether  there 
is  not  a  British  spirit  after  all.    The  dignified  eloquence 
of  Mr  Asquith,   the    straightforward    and    convincing 
diplomacy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  the  bubbUng  energy 
of  Mr  Winston  Churchill  have  been  the  outward  signs 
of  greater  national  health  than  many  expected.     Beside 
the  blatant  vulgarity  of  the  Boer  War  jingoism,  this 
War  of  1914  is  a  religious  crusade.     There  is  at  least  one 
fact  that  we  British  can  throw  in  the  teeth  of  our  Prussian 
enemies  with  haughty  pride.    We  have  given  our  colonies 
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practical  independence  ;  even  the  Boers  of  South  Africa 
are  already  a  self-governing  race.  With  the  exception 
of  a  mere  splutter  in  the  provinces  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  State  the  Empire  has  come  to  our  aid  of  its 
own  free  will.  And  the  races  of  India  are  already  dying 
beside  us  on  our  battlefields.  The  loyalty  of  the  Indians 
is  the  highest  praise  that  the  British  Empire  has  ever  been 
offered.  It  means  that  one  of  the  oldest  civilisations  in 
the  world  is  on  our  side.  It  also  means  that  at  least 
one  race  of  empire -builders  and  conquerors  has  won 
the  loyalty  of  its  peoples.  The  Prussians  could  not 
win  the  loyalty  of  a  few  square  miles  of  Alsace. 

This  Great  War  of  1914  is  a  traders'  war  ;  it  is  a  capital- 
ists' war,  a   bankers'  war ;   above   all,  an  armament- 
manufacturers'  war.     It  would  never  have  happened  if  a 
gang  of  financiers  and  manufacturers  had  not  formed  an 
unholy  alHance  with  the  German  army.   Perhaps  the  most 
immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  that  the  Russians  refused 
to  renew  the  hopelessly  one-sided  tariff  which  had  been 
wrung  out  of  them  as  the  price  of  German  neutrality 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1905.    Together,  these 
commercial  travellers  and  these  uneducated  Prussian 
junkers  worked  out  a  plan  of  plunder  that  would  have 
been  more  suitable  in  the  days  of  the  Barbary  pirates. 
Had  there  not  been  a  firm  of  Krupp,  that  mainly  exists 
on  the  profits  made  from  the  sale  of  implements  of 
human  torture,  even  the  hysterical  vanity  of  the  German 
Emperor  would  have  burned  itself  out  in  some  com- 
paratively  harmless    form   of    insanity.     This   strange 
alliance  between  the  Blood  of  the  Junker  and  the  Iron 
of  Krupp  was  a  strong  combination.     But  even  they 
would  have  failed  in  such  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  fool 
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a  nation  into  doing  their  devilish  work,  had  it  not  been 
for  one  important  fact.  The  people  whom  they  had 
to  fool  were  Prussianised  Germans. 

A  nation  that  has  been  spoon-fed,  mentally  and 
physically  flogged  for  generations,  is  not  likely  to  show 
much  intelHgence  or  spirit.  The  Germans  obeyed  the 
orders  of  Krupp  and  Kaiser  without  a  murmur.  Ger- 
many adores  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  order  from 
a  superior.  Servihty  is  bred  in  its  bones.  It  is  not 
a  very  strange  thing  that  men  like  Bernhardi  and 
Bloem  should  have  written  the  books  they  did :  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  of  that  sort  in  the  asylums  of 
Europe,  and  there  are  always  a  lot  who  escape  certi- 
fication by  the  doctors.  The  astounding  thing  is  that 
Germany  listened  to  such  insanity.  These  books  were 
the  measure  of  the  Prussian  mind  and  the  German 
nation.  It  was  not  very  important  to  know  that  two 
or  three  Prussian  soldiers  and  professors  were  mad.  It 
was  critical  news  to  know  that  a  whole  nation  was 
ready  to  believe  madmen. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  enough  militarism  and 
commercialism  and  to  spare  in  every  one  of  the  many 
nations  that  are  fighting  to-day.  But  in  all  except 
Germany  there  are  the  elements  of  revolt  against  these 
two  influences.  In  Germany,  the  revolutionary  Social 
Democrats  have  been  drilled  into  obedience  almost  as 
successfully  as  the  regular  army.  There  are  black  sheep 
in  every  fold — thanks  be  to  the  gods — but,  take  it  all 
in  all,  the  average  German  reminds  one  of  a  little  lamb 
with  a  blue  ribbon  round  its  neck.  Germany  has  been 
fooled  into  enthusiasm  over  this  war  because  it  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  that  has  reduced  to  an  exact 
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science  the  gentle,  childish  art  of  "  Open  your  mouth 
and  shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what  mother  will  give 
you."  The  other  peoples  of  this  earth  give  up  that 
game  during  their  maturer  years.  The  Prussian  mind 
is  eternally  childish  :  it  is  always  in  swaddling  clothes, 
Germany  is  a  nation  of  children,  ruled  by  their  parents, 
one  of  whom  is  a  drill  sergeant  and  the  other  a  policeman 
or  a  municipal  official. 

As  already  admitted,  this  war  is  a  Traders'  War,  in  so 
far  that  it  would  never  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  the  manufacturers  and  bankers  of  Germany,  aided  and 
abetted  by  their  international  colleagues  of  every  race 
under  the  sun,  who  had  hopes  of  making  profits  out  of 
the  wreckage.  But  if  the  armament-makers  and  the 
loan-lending  financiers  began  the  War,  they  have  arranged 
their  plans  very  badly  for  themselves.  With  the  fooUsh- 
ness  that  one  always  expects  from  the  practical  man  of 
business,  they  have  chosen  for  the  basis  of  this  War  the 
extremely  dangerous  form  of  a  life-and-death  struggle 
between  the  Prussian  and  the  Latin  spirits.  If  Prussia 
goes  down  it  will  be  a  straight  blow  between  the  two 
eyes  of  bureaucracy  and  commerciaHsm.  Not  many  of 
us  are  lighthearted  enough  to  hope  that  the  blow  will 
be  final.  But  at  least  there  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
harder  the  stroke  against  Prussia  the  quicker  the  world 
will  see  freedom.  There  is  at  least  the  deUght  of  knowing 
that  these  foohsh  masters  have  so  clumsily  arranged  this 
Great  War  which  was  to  make  their  fortunes  that  it  is  just 
as  likely  in  the  long  run  to  dig  them  a  grave.  They  have 
given  the  human  race  the  one  rational  excuse  for  fighting 
that  exists — the  possibiUty  of  breaking  up  the  very  heart 
centre  of  the  system  of  bureaucracy  and  commercialism. 
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The  question  at  issue  over  the  body  of  the  Prussian 
nation  is  whether  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  get  a  good 
government  or  a  free  soul.  There  are  perfectly  nice  and 
respectable  people  (the  Fabians,  for  example)  who  think 
that  if  a  government  does  its  work  efficiently,  the  more  of 
it  we  have  the  better.  That  is  an  astounding  error  of 
judgment.  There  is  something  radically  bad  in  the  very 
idea  of  governing  others.  Prussian  Germany  is  a  danger 
just  because  it  is  the  most  efficient  government  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  German  bureaucrat  is  the  most 
terrible  being  in  creation,  just  because  he  has  done  his 
work  with  greater  precision  than  ever  bureaucracy  did 
it  before.  The  greatest  peril  to  civilisation  is  the  ruler 
who  really  succeeds  in  ruHng. 

One  does  not  dread  the  Turk  or  the  Tartar,  because 
they  do  not,  apparently,  know  how  to  govern.  One 
dreads  the  Prussian  because  he  does  know  how.  The 
Turks  certainly  carry  tax-collecting  to  a  troublesome 
degree,  and  usually  enforce  it  by  the  inconvenient  method 
of  the  sword.  But  this  form  of  tyranny  is  somewhat 
superficial ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  disappears  immediately 
a  certain  standard  of  civihsation  decrees  that  the  sword 
is  an  ungentlemanly  weapon  for  such  a  purpose.  But 
according  to  the  Prussian  standards,  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  their  civihsation  grows  the  more  their  function 
of  governing  extends.  They  visualise  civilisation  as  the 
increase  of  government.  They  might  as  well  measure 
civilisation  by  the  number  of  doctors  a  nation  requires. 
In  this  mad  perversion  of  common-sense,  the  Teuton  mind 
is  rejoiced  when  it  contemplates  the  number  of  its  police- 
men and  soldiers.  It  is  the  most  perverted  ideal  that 
any  nation  ever  held  before  its  eyes. 
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Turning  to  the  Russian  government,  the  point  that 
one  has  tried  to  emphasise  is  that  the  bureaucracy  of 
Petrograd  is,  and  historically  always  has  been,  a  Teutonic 
importation.  It  is  the  plague  of  the  West,  sent  in  revenge, 
perhaps,  for  the  many  plagues  we  have  sufiered  from  the 
East.  But  it  has  no  more  touched  the  heart  of  the  Slav 
people  than  a  storm  disturbs  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
The  heart  of  Russia  (and  Servia  also)  is  still  democratic 
and  communal.  The  Teuton-bred  bureaucracy  of  the 
Tsars,  spite  of  all  its  terrors,  has  never  succeeded  in 
cowing  the  Slav  ;  while  that  same  Teuton  bureaucracy 
at  Berlin  has  left  the  people  of  Prussia  a  bleached  pulp 
of  humanity,  their  blood  drained  from  their  veins,  and 
a  purbhnd  professor's  chemico-mechanism  injected  in 
its  place.  The  bureaucracy  of  Russia  has  taught  the 
Slavs  nothing — except  the  gospel  of  the  hatred  that 
every  healthy  man  has  for  parchments  and  red  tape  and 
policemen's  batons.  The  history  of  Russian  bureau- 
cracy is  the  history  of  a  mad  bull  trying  to  knock  down 
a  mountain  with  its  horns.     It  has  pitifully  failed. 

It  has  captured  nobody  but  itseK,  There  is  no  class 
wholly  on  its  side.  The  aristocrats  had  a  good  chance 
of  sharing  the  spoils  of  bureaucracy — but  half  the 
aristocrats  of  Russia  are  on  the  democratic  side.  It 
is  even  very  doubtful  whether  the  bureaucracy  has 
often  had  the  confidence  of  its  Tsars.  Half-demented 
men  like  Peter  the  Great  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
officials,  but  Peter  was  one  of  those  abortions  that 
cannot  possibly  affect  a  nation  of  sane  citizens  for  all 
time ;  their  influence  can  only  be  of  passing  importance. 
If  humanity  can  be  turned  by  madmen,  then  is  history 
a  game  of  pitch  and  toss. 
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The  lesson  that  emerges  from  this  fact,  that  the  Teuton 
mind  won  in  BerUn  and  failed  in  Petrograd,  is  that  we 
must  never  judge  a  nation  by  its  rulers — but  always 
by  its  people.  We  put  the  Prussians  low  down  the  scale 
of  humanity  because  we  have  seen  in  them  the  attribute 
of  sheep.  We  judge  the  Slav  more  highly  because  he  is 
continually  resisting  where  the  Prussian  is  everlastingly 
submitting.  It  does  not  concern  our  case  very  much  to 
be  told  that  the  Black  Hundred  secret  police  gang  of 
Russia  has  done  more  tyrannical  deeds  than  the  poHce 
of  Potsdam.  The  particular  blackness  of  one  pohceman 
against  another  is  an  idle  subject  for  idle  men.  It  is  as 
if  one  haggled  over  the  difierence  of  inches  in  the  length 
of  two  assassins'  daggers.  The  point  which  does  concern 
us  is  to  judge  the  strength  of  the  national  resistance. 
Never  judge  a  people  by  their  rulers ;  but  always  by 
themselves. 

This  Great  War  of  1914  is  a  protest,  probably  an 
unconscious  protest,  against  governors  as  a  profession. 
This  fierce,  unexpressible  hatred  for  everything  Prussian 
is  a  European  rising  against  a  theory  that  government  is 
in  itself  a  good  thing.  This  Prussian  theory  has  con- 
vinced no  one  on  this  earth,  except  the  Fabian  Society, 
perhaps.  The  Prussian  kings  are  the  only  people  known 
to  history  that  have,  in  cold  blood,  set  out  to  drill  their 
people  into  order.  Or,  in  case  anyone  can  unearth 
another  instance  of  such  a  tyrannical  attempt,  let  us 
say  that  they  are  the  only  rulers  who  have  so  per- 
fectly succeeded  in  their  foolish  designs.  So  long  as  the 
Prussians  kept  within  their  own  borders,  the  civihsed 
world  could  regard  them  and  their  people  with  contempt. 
But  the  moment  that  a  Prussian  king  added  the  rant  of 
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Imperialism  to  the  folly  of  bureaucracy,  then  it  was  time 
for  Europe  to  defend  itself.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  Germany  has  become 
Imperiahst  in  its  desires.  Until  then  it  had  been  con- 
tent to  be  Pan-Germanic.  Now,  the  Swelled-Head  of 
Europe  has  begun  to  push  its  Mailed  Fist  in  everybody's 
face.  This  War  of  1914  is  the  loudest  shriek  of  tyranny 
that  has  tried  to  spUt  the  suffering  ears  of  humanity. 
Europe  could  stand  this  vulgar  din  no  longer.  Hence 
the  War. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  greatly  concerned  to 
find  themselves  fighting  on  the  side  of  a  Kussian  nation 
which  is  still,  as  a  whole,  a  rehgious  nation.  There  are 
Western  scientists  who  curl  up,  with  a  nervous  t\^^tching, 
when  they  read  of  Russian  soldiers  being  inspired  for 
battle  by  the  raising  of  an  icon.  With  every  desire  to 
sympathise  mth  the  "  modern  man  "  in  his  dislike  of 
dogma  and  superstition,  one  can,  however,  hold  out  to 
him  very  Httle  hope  that  the  rehgious  spirit  is  at  all 
ready  to  give  way  before  his  more  mathematical  pre- 
cision. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the 
worst  evils  of  the  world  are  forms  of  mathematics  and 
materialism.  The  man  who  goes  into  battle  with  a  firm 
behef  in  his  God  is  a  far  less  objectionable  person  than 
the  man  whose  faith  is  in  Krupp.  When  Russians  go 
to  war  in  defence  of  their  Slav  brothers  of  Servia,  and 
for  their  common  rehgious  faith,  it  is  altogether  a  more 
inspiring  thing  than  when  the  Germans  fight  for  the 
benefit  of  their  trade  returns. 

This  War,  if  it  has  any  broad  meaning  at  all,  is  a 
revolt  against  two-thirds  of  those  manners  and  customs 
which  too  many  of  us  have  hastily  assumed  to  be  good 
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just  because  they  are  new.  A  superficial  survey  of  the 
theory  of  Evolution  led  to  the  premature  beUef  that 
the  last  was  also  the  best.  In  this  way,  it  has  chanced 
that  some  quite  unprejudiced  people  had  begun  to  think 
that  the  modern  industrial  and  centralised  State  is 
necessarily  a  better  form  of  society  than  the  mediaeval 
handicraft  and  decentraUsed  State.  '  There  was  the  more 
haste  in  jumping  to  this  conclusion,  because  it  was  also 
the  judgment  of  the  newspaper  world.  It  did  not  occur 
to  everybody  that  these  aforesaid  newspapers  were  almost 
entirely  owned  by  gentlemen  whose  money  had  been 
made  in  the  modern  States ;  and  who  would  have  had 
about  as  much  chance  of  making  a  fortune  in  a  mediaeval 
State  as  of  picking  up  a  bank-note  in  Zululand.  On 
analysis,  it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  praise 
of  modern  institutions  comes  from  persons  who  are  getting 
the  advantages  without  sharing  the  disadvantages. 

When  the  modern  man — one  ought  really  to  write 
his  name  in  capital  letters — is  nervous  at  the  thought  of 
fighting  side  by  side  with  old-world  Russia,  his  whole 
argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  parhaments 
and  factories  and  machinery  are  all  magnificent  proofs 
of  the  advancement  of  humanity.  He  regards  communal 
villages,  agricultural  simpUcity,  travelling  pack-merchants 
and  religious  sentiment  as  all  signs  and  symbols  of  a  back- 
ward age.  The  man  who  really  believes  it  is  better  to 
live  in  a  dirty  factory  town  than  in  a  village  has  strange 
tastes.  When  he  adds  an  admiration  for  parliamentary 
systems  which  have  produced  the  most  self-seeking 
corruption  of  any  trade  under  the  sun,  he  only  increases 
our  astonishment.  When  he  calmly  tells  us  that  to  argue 
these  points  is  unnecessary  waste  of  time,  we  can  only 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  make  a  fortune 
by  blufi  at  poker. 

To  repeat,  if  this  War  means  anything,  it  means  a 
revolt  against  modern  civihsation.  If  the  modern 
commercial-capitahst-machine  production  is  right,  then 
why,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  should  we  crush 
Germany,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  machine  nation,  par 
excellence,  of  the  world.  If  modern  centralised  govern- 
ment is  a  good  thing,  then  let  us  shed  our  last  drop  of 
blood  in  defence  of  the  monarchy  of  Potsdam.  If 
rehgion  and  romance  are  evil  things,  then  let  us  raise 
our  voices  in  grateful  praise  of  a  Prussia  that  would 
destroy  Rheims  Cathedral  rather  than  lose  a  battery  of 
guns.  Every  symptom  of  the  "  modern  "  world  has 
reached  its  highest  point  in  Pmssia.  If  we  really  want 
a  modern  State,  why  destroy  its  choicest  accomplish- 
ments ?  Germany  can  give  us  everything  modern, 
from  a  42-centimetre  gun  as  a  shrine,  to  a  regiment  of 
factory  slaves  to  serve  the  altar.  If  the  modern  world 
is  right,  then  why,  in  heaven's  name,  crush  Prussia  ? 
If  we  really  believe  that  Prussia  is  right  and  Russia  is 
wrong,  then  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  be  bound  by  any 
scrap-of-paper  diplomacy. 

It  is  because  the  Latin  spirit  of  France  (and  Italy) 
has  known  better  than  most  others  how  to  pick  its  way 
through  this  mysterious  world,  sifting  the  good  from  the 
old  and  the  bad  from  the  new,  that  the  defeat  of  France 
would  be  a  Sedan  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  its  eternal 
striving  after  freedom — not  always  wisely  or  successfully 
— would  be  crushed  by  the  victory  of  a  Prussian  race,  to 
whom  Liberty  is  now  nothing  but  an  old  wife's  tale. 
On  the  East,  Slav  Russia,  with  its  reactionary  old-world 
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manners,  is  no  longer  a  dread  to  the  inind  that  refuses 
to  take  Western  civilisation  at  the  estimate  of  the 
millionaire  and  the  political  financiers.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  most  of  the  civihsation  of  the  West 
is  the  inspired  bluf?  of  the  paid  hack-writers— inspired 
and  paid  by  the  people  who  share  the  spoils.  They  tell 
us  we  have  advanced  to  higher  things.  We  ask  in 
reply  :  Did  the  Middle  Ages  produce  anything  so  hideous 
and  deadly  as  the  factory  towns  of  Lancashire  or  the 
rookeries  of  Dubhn  ?  Are  Chicago  and  Manchester  the 
next  step  towards  heaven  ?  Are  the  slums  of  London 
and  the  vulgar  wealth  of  New  York  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  the  West  ?  Then  more  and  more  of  us  are  ready 
to  take  our  chances  wdth  the  Black  Hundred  of  the 
Russian  poUce.  Instead  of  asking  ourselves  whether 
Western  Europe  may  be  able  to  save  Russia,  we  have 
a  last  hope  that  perhaps  the  Slavs  may  save  us.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Prussians  dread  the  Slav  peril,  for 
they  are  at  the  two  poles  of  thought.  Many  of  us  have 
dreaded  the  Russian  alHance  ;  and  we  owe  Sir  Edward 
Grey  an  apology  for  our  denseness,  and  a  congratulation 
that  he  took  a  longer  view  than  we  did. 

It  is  only  when  the  worst  rottenness  of  the  Prussian 
mind  is  realised  that  it  is  possible  to  see  that  the 
case  against  Prussia  is,  in  many  ways,  a  case  on  behalf 
of  Austria-Hungary.  In  the  sense  that  the  German 
Empire  is  Prussian,  so  is  the  Austrian  Empire  anti- 
Prussian.  For  the  very  reason  that  we  hate  Prussia, 
so  we  ought  to  wish  to  save  much  of  Austria.  If  we  are 
on  the  side  of  the  Russian  Slavs  because  we  admire  their 
virtues,  how  can  we  desire  to  crush  the  30,000,000  Slavs 
of  Austria-Hungary  who  have  the  same  virtues  ?    How 
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can  we  desire  to  crush  the  Hungarians  who  have  hated 
the  Teuton  bureaucracy,  and  died  for  that  hatred,  more 
than  any  race  in  Europe  ?  Whoever  survives  this  Great 
War,  Hungary  must  be  saved ;  if  its  Slav  territories 
must  be  returned  to  their  rightful  owners,  then  Hungary 
must  be  made  the  freer  and  securer  in  the  possession 
of  what  is  retained.  Then,  there  will  come  a  Greater 
Servia ;  to  it  will  be  joined  at  least  all  that  part  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  that  by  a  popular  vote  expresses 
its  desire  to  leave  the  dominions  of  Austria  for  the 
companionship  of  its  own  race.  If  they  so  decide, 
also  by  popular  vote,  the  Slav  provinces  of  Hungary 
may  be  joined  to  Servia  also.  There  are  patriotic 
Servians  who  dread  that  their  race  is  not  "  fit  for 
modern  government."  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
some  of  us  consider  that  they  have  so  much  right  to 
govern.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  Slav  virtues  that 
they  are  not  politicians.  To  the  north,  isolated  from 
its  race  by  Teuton  and  Magyar  lands,  is  Bohemia,  If 
its  people,  too,  claim  to  decide  their  fate  by  a  popular 
vote,  what  can  be  said  against  their  right  ?  It  may  be 
that  Bohemia  must  emerge  as  an  independent  kingdom. 

But  if  the  Magyars  and  the  Slavs  are  to  be  free,  what 
will  become  of  the  Teuton  bureaucracy  of  Vienna  and 
its  tool  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  ?  Even  for  these. 
Teutons  though  they  are,  one  can  spare  a  regret  if  they 
have  to  disappear  from  history.  They  have  had  many 
faults,  these  Hapsburgs.  Being  Teutons,  they  have 
not  known  how  to  respect  the  freedom  of  their  subjects. 
The  ballot  of  the  people  of  Venetia,  that  was  taken  in  1866 
to  decide  whether  they  should  be  ruled  by  Austria  or  by 
Italy,  is  a  startling  popular  estimate  of  Teuton  rule.    The 
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figures  were  :  for  Austria,  40  votes ;  for  Italy,  640,000 
votes.  No  candidate  for  the  privilege  of  governorship  has 
any  further  right  to  go  to  the  poll  of  historical  judgment 
after  that.  The  Teutons  never  won  the  affection  of  any 
aHen  race,  and  never  will.  Alsace  was  in  theory  a  German 
land  as  long  ago  as  the  ninth  century ;  and  to-day  its 
people  are  still  longing  to  escape  their  bondage  and  fly 
to  the  rule  of  Celtic  France.  Why  then  should  the 
Hapsburgs  be  acquitted  before  the  chair  of  justice  ? 

For  one  thing,  compared  with  the  Prussians,  the 
Austrians  are  gentlefolk.  Compared  with  the  sergeant 
Hohenzollerns,  the  Hapsburgs  are  cultured  people.  The 
Emperor  William  II.  is  said  to  have  scoffed  in  the  face 
of  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  because  he  was  the  friend 
of  art  and  letters  :  "  Nonsense  of  that  sort  is  unworthy 
of  a  soldier  and  a  Crown  Prince."  It  is  a  fairly  complete 
summary  of  the  capacity  of  the  two  famihes.  Prussia 
never  produced  a  monarch  so  bearable  as  Maria  Theresa  ; 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should.  Again,  the  Austrian 
people  must  be  distinguished  from  the  mass  of  Germans. 
One  has  heard  them  thus  described  :  When  you  meet  a 
man  who  speaks  German,  and  yet  has  good  manners, 
you  know  he  is  an  Austrian  "  !  After  all,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  a  lot  of  Celtic  blood  in  Austria  ;  or,  one  may 
put  it — there  is  not  much  Prussian  blood. 

Good  manners  should  always  be  rewarded  in  this 
brusque  world.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  keeping  any 
ahen  races  under  a  Teuton  government  a  moment  longer 
than  they  choose.  If  Hungary  and  the  Slavs  demand 
freedom  from  Vienna,  freedom  they  must  have.  But 
why  not  suggest  to  the  Germans  that  the  Hapsburgs 
would  be  a  pleasantersetof  rulers  than  the  Hohenzollerns  ? 
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And  if  the  Hapsburgs  are  as  bad  as  some  people  make 
out,  there  would  be  a  touch  of  acceptable  and  ironic 
logic  in  turning  them  loose  on  the  Germans,  who  have 
such  a  passion  for  being  governed.  Why  should  not 
the  Duchy  of  Austria  be  again  added  to  the  German 
Confederation,  which  it  left  so  short  a  time  ago,  in  1866  ? 
It  would  help  in  the  difficult  work  of  civiUsing  the 
Prussians.  It  would  strengthen  all  the  best  side  of 
Germany,  And  if  the  Germans  are  incapable  of  solving 
the  problem  of  their  own  freedom,  it  may  be  the 
business  of  the  civilised  world  to  shut  in  the  Teutonic 
race  until  it  has  governed  itself  to  sterility  and  harm- 
lessness.  If  ever  a  race  asked  for  the  lash  of  governors, 
it  is  these  Prussianised  Germans.  But  let  them  not 
be  afraid  that  any  decent  nation  is  desirous  of  adding 
them  or  their  lands  to  its  dominions.  The  Germans 
are  free  to  go  their  own  way — however  stupid — so  long 
as  they  do  not  menace  the  peace  of  other  peoples.  We 
have  better  things  to  do  than  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
a  race  that  persistently  prefers  the  ideals  of  an  armed 
sheepfold.  If  freedom  is  the  right  to  choose  one's 
destiny,  let  the  Prussians  have  the  joy  of  choosing  to 
be  slaves.  We  should  be  unworthy  of  posing  as  the 
apostles  of  Hberty  if  we  did  not  grant  them  that  right. 
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Leaders  of  the  People.  Demy  %vo.  izs.  6d.  net. 
Robert  Kett  and  the  Norfolk  Rising.  Demy 
%vo.     %s.  6d.  net. 
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COKE,  DESMOND  Martin 

The  Art  of  Silhouette.     Demy  %vo.    los.  6d.  net.  Seeker's 

CRAVEN,  A.  SCOTT  folfr'"^ 

The  Fool's  Tragedy.  F'cap  Svo.     6s.    Published  at 

DE  SELINCOURT,  BASIL  r"'"^^ 

Walt  Whitman  :  A  Critical  Study.     Demy  Svo.   „  ^^^  -^ 
^.   /zj        ^  otreet 

ys.  od.  net.  Jti  i  h' 

Rhyme  {The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters).     F'caf  %vo.  ^ 

is.  net. 

DRINKWATER,  JOHN 

William  Morris  :  A  Critical  Study.     Demy  ^vo. 

js.  6d.  net. 

D.  G.  Rossetti  :   A  Critical  Study.     Demy  Svo. 

ys.  6d.  net. 

The  Lyric  {The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters).     F^cap 

Svo.     IS.  net. 

DOUGLAS,  NORMAN 

Fountains  IN  the  Sand.     Wide  Demy  Svo.     js.6d, 

net. 

Old  Calabria.  Demy  Svo.     15J.  net. 

DOUGLAS,  THEO 

White  Webs.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

FALLS,  CYRIL 

Rudyard  Kipling  :    A  Critical  Study.     Demy 

Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 
FEA,  ALLAN 

Old  English  Houses.         Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

Nooks   and   Corners   of  Old  England.     Small 

Crown  Svo.     5/.  net. 

The     Real     Captain     Cleveland.     Demy     Svo, 

Ss.  6d.  net. 

FRANCIS,  RENE 

Egyptian  vEsthetics.   Wide  Demy  Svo.  js.  6d.  net. 
FREEMAN,  A.  M. 

Thomas    Love    Peacock  :     A    Critical    Study. 

Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 
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GRETTON,  R.  H, 

History  {The  Art  and  Craft  oj  Letters).      F^cap  %vo. 
IS.  net. 

HANKIN,  ST.  JOHN 

The  Dramatic  Works,  with  an  Introduction  by 

John  Drinkwater.     Small  ^to.     Definitive  Limited 

Edition  in  Three  Volumes.     2^s.  net. 

The  Return  of  the  Prodigal.  Sq.  Cr.  'ivo.  2s.  net. 

The  Cassilis  Engagement.     Sq.  Cr.  8w.     2s.  net. 

The  Charity  that  Began   at  Home.     Sq.    Cr. 

Svo.     2s.  net. 

The  Constant  Lover,  etc.    Sq.  Cr.  %vo.    2s.  net. 

HAUPTMANN,  GERHART 

The  Complete  Dramatic  Works.     6  vols.     Crown 
%vo.     ^s.  net  fer  volume. 

HEWLETT,  WILLIAM 

Telling  the  Truth.  Crown  ^vo.  6s. 

Uncle's  Advice:  A  Novel  in  Letters.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

The  Child  at  the  Window.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 


HORSNELL,  HORACE 

The  Bankrupt. 


Crown  See.     6s. 


HOWE,  P.P. 

The  Repertory  Theatre.        Cr.  ^vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Dramatic  Portraits.  Crown  Svo..     ^s.  net. 

Bernard  Shaw  :  A  Critical  Study.     Demy  8w. 

75.  6d.  net. 

J.  M.   Synge  :    A  Critical  Study.     Demy  Svo. 

75.  6d.  net. 

Criticism  {The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters).     F'cap 

%vo.  IS.  net. 


HUEFFER,  FORD  MADOX 

Henry  James  :    A  Critical  Study. 
7 J.  6d.  net. 
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IBSEN,  HENRI K 

Peer    Gynt.     A    New    Translation    by    R.    Ellis 

Roberts.     Wide  Crown  %vo.     $s.  net. 
JACOB.  HAROLD 

Perfumes  OF  Araby.     Wide  Demy '^vo.     J5.6d.net. 

JAMES,  HENRY 

The  Turn  of  the  Screw.  F'caf  ?,vo.  zs.  6d.  net. 
The  Lesson  OF  THE  Master.  F'capSvo.  2s.6d.net. 
The  Aspern  Papers.  F'cap  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON,  OWEN 
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Crown  %vo.     6s. 


LAMONT,  L. 


M. 
;  An  Anthology. 


UPON 


A  Coronal 

net. 

Thomas  Armstrong,  C.B.  : 

Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 
LLUELLYN,  RICHARD 

The  Imperfect  Branch. 
LOW,  IVY 

The  Questing  Beast. 
MACHEN,  ARTHUR 

Hieroglyphics  :     A     Note 

Literature.  F'cap  Svo 

MACKENZIE,  COMPTON 

Carnival. 

Sinister  Street.     Volume  I. 

Sinister  Street.     Volume  II. 

The    Passionate    Elopement. 

and  2s.  net. 

Poems. 

Kensington  Rhymes. 

makower,  s.  v. 

The  Outward  Appearance. 
MAVROGORDATO,  JOHN 

Letters  from  Greece. 
Cassandra  in  Troy. 


F'cap  Sz/o.     2s.  6d. 
A  Memoir.     Demy 

Crown  Svo.     6s. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 


Ecstasy 
2S.  6d. 


Crown  Svo. 
Crown  Svo. 
Crown  2iVo. 
Crown  Svo. 

Crown  Svo.     5/. 
Crown  ^to.     ^s. 


IN 

net. 

6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 

net. 
net. 


Crown  Svo.     6s. 


F^cap  Svo.     2S.  net. 
Small  ^to.  5.r.  net. 
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MELVILLE,  LEWIS 

Some    Eccentrics    and 
los.  6d.  net. 

METHLEY,  VIOLET 
Camille  Desmoulins  : 
15^.  net. 

MEYNELL,  VIOLA 
Lot  Barrow. 
Modern  Lovers. 

Columbine. 

NIVEN,  FREDERICK 

A  Wilderness  of  Monkeys. 
Above  Your  Heads. 
Dead  Men's  Bells. 
The  Porcelain  Lady. 
Hands  Up  ! 

NORTH,  LAURENCE 

Impatient  Griselda. 


A    Woman.     Demy    %vo. 


A  Biography.     Demy  Svo. 


Crown  'ivo. 
Crown  Svo. 

Crown  ^vo. 

Crown  8w. 
Crown  %vo. 
Crown  %vo. 
Crown  Svo. 
Crown  Svo. 

Crown  Svo. 


Father  and  Son.    Cr.  Svo. 


6s. 
6s. 

6s. 

6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 

6s. 

6s. 


The  Golightlys 
ONIONS,  OLIVER 

Widdershins.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

In  Accordance  w^ith  the  Evidence.     Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

The  Debit  Account.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  Story  of  Louie.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

PAIN,  BARRY 

One  Kind  and  Another.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

The  Short  Story  {The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters). 

F'cap  Svo.     IS.  net. 

PALMER,  JOHN 

Peter  Paragon.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 

Comedy  {The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters).      Pca-p  Svo. 
\s.  net. 
PERUGINI,  MARK  E. 

The  Art  of  Ballet.  Demy  Svo.     15/.  net. 

PHILIPS,  AUSTIN 

Battles  of  Life.  Crown  Svo.     6s. 
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PRESTON,  ANNA  Martin 

The  Record  of  a  Silent  Life.  Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  decker's 

REID,   FORREST  Catalogue  oj 

W.   B.   Yeats  :    A  Critical   Study.     Demy  %vo.   ^'^:\\ 

£  7  ■'  rubitSrjei 

is.  od.  net.  ,r     , 

'  jy  umber 

ROBERTS,  R.  ELLIS  Five  John 

Henrik  Ibsen  :    A  Critical  Study.     Demy  %vo.  Street 

js.  6d.  net.  Adelfhi 

Peer  Gynt  :  A  New  Translation.     Wide  Crown 

Sz'o.     5 J.  net. 
SABATINI,  RAFAEL 

The  Sea-Hawk.  Crown  8co.     6s. 

SAND,  MAURICE 

The    History     of     the    Harlequinade.      7wo 

Volumes.     Med.  ^vo.     2^s.  net. 
SCOTT-JAMES,  R.  A. 

Personality  in  Literature.    Demy%vo.  js.6d.net. 
SIDGVvTCK,  FRANK 

The  Ballad  {The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters).      F\ap 

%vo.     IS.  net. 
STONE,  CHRISTOPHER 

The  Burnt  House.  Crown  ^vo.     6s. 

Parody  (The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters).     F^caf  2>vo. 

IS.  net. 
STRAUS,  RALPH 

Carriages  and  Coaches.  Med.  8w.     i8j.  net, 

STREET,  G.  S. 

People  and  Questions.         Wide  Cr.  %vo.     ^s.  net, 
SWINNERTON,  FRANK 

George  Gissing  :  A  Critical  Study.     Demy  Sw. 

7 J.  6d.  net. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  :  A  Critical  Study.      Demy  %vo. 

js.  6d.  net. 

TAYLOR,  G.  R.  STIRLING 

Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Demy  Svo.  js.  6d.  net. 
The  Psychology  of  the  Great  War.  Cr.  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 
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Demy  %vo. 

Demy  %vo. 

Demy  %vo. 

is.  6d.  net. 

Demy 


Critical  Study. 
Wander- Year. 


%vo. 


Cr.  Svo. 


6s.  and  2$. 
Crown  Svo. 


net, 
6s. 


TAYLOR,  UNA 

Maurice    Maeterlinck 

Demy  8fo.     js.  6d.  net. 
THOMAS,  EDWARD 

Feminine  Influence  on  the  Poets. 

10/.  6d.  net. 

A.  C.  Swinburne  :  A  Critical  Study. 

js.  6d.  net. 

Walter  Pater  :  A 

JS.  6d.  net. 

The  Tenth  Muse. 
VAUGHAN,  H.  M. 

An    Australasian 

los.  6d.  net. 
WALPOLE,  HUGH 

Fortitude. 

The  Duchess  of  Wrexe. 
WATT,  L.  M. 

The  House  of  Sands. 
WILLIAMS,  ORLO 

Vie  de  Boheme. 

George  Meredith  :    A 

%vo.     JS.  6d.  net. 

The  Essay  {The  Art  and  Craft  of  Letters) 

%vo.       is.  net. 
YOUNG,  FILSON 

New  Leaves. 

A  Christmas  Card. 

Punctuation    {The    Art   and    Craft   of   Letters) 

F'caf  2)Vo.     is.  net. 
YOUNG,  FRANCIS  BRETT 

Deep  Sea. 

The  Dark  Tower. 
YOUNG,  F.  &  E.  BRETT 

Undergrowth. 

Robert  Bridges  :  A  Critical'Study 

Js.  6d.  net. 


Crown  %vo.     6s. 

Demy  Svo.     i^s.  net. 
Critical  Study.     Demy 

F'caf 


Wide  Crown  ^vo. 
Demy  i6mo. 
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Art  of  Ballet,  The.     By  Mark  E.  Perugini. 

Art  of  Silhouette,  The.     By  Desmond  Coke. 

Australasian  Wander- Year,  An.    By  H.  M.  Vaughan. 

Ballad,  The.     By  Frank  Sidgzvick. 

Battle  of  the  Boyne,  The.     By  D.  C.  Boulger. 

Behind  the  Ranges.     By  F.  G.  Afialo, 

Birds  in  the  Calendar.     By  F.  G.  Afialo. 

Bridges  :  A  Critical  Study.     By  F.  E.  Brett  Toung. 

BxTTLER  :   A  Critical  Study.     By  Gilbert  Cannan. 

Camille  Desmoulins.     By  Violet  Methley. 

Carmina  Varia.     By  C.  Kennett  Burrow. 

Carriages  and  Coaches.     By  Ralph  Straus. 

Cassandra  in  Troy.     By  John  Mavrogordato. 

Christmas  Card,  A.     By  Filson  Toung. 

Comedy.     By  John  Palmer. 

Coronal,  A.     A  New  Anthology.     By  L.  M.  Lamont. 

Criticism.     By  P.  P.  Hozve. 

Cumberland  Letters,  The.     By  Clementina  Black. 

D'EoN  de  Be.\umont.     Translated  by  Alfred  Rieu. 

Dramatic  Portraits.     By  P.  P.  Hozve. 

Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann.     6  vols. 
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Dramatic  Works  of  St.  John  Han  kin.     hitroduction 

by  John  Drinkzvater.     3  vols. 
Egyptian  ^Esthetics.     By  Rene  Francis. 
Epic,  The.     By  Lascelles  Abercrombie. 
Essay,  The.     By  Orlo  Williams. 

Feminine    Influence    on    the    Poets.     By    Edward 
Thomas. 

Fountains  in  the  Sand.     By  Norman  Douglas. 

GissiNG  :  A  Critical  Study.     By  Frank  Szainnerton. 

Grahame  of  Claverhouse.     By  Michael  Barrington. 

Hardy  :     A    Critical    Study.     By    Lascelles    Aber- 
crombie. 

Hieroglyphics.     By  Arthur  Machen. 
History.     By  R.  H.  Gretton. 

History  of  the  Harlequinade,  The.     By  Maurice 
Sand. 

Ibsen  :  A  Critical  Study.     By  R.  Ellis  Roberts. 

James  :  A  Critical  Study.     By  F.  M.  Hueffer. 

Kensington  Rhymes.     By  Compton  Mackenzie. 
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Poems.     By  Compton  Mackenzie. 

Psychology  of  the  Great  War.     By  Stirling  Taylor. 

Punctuation.     By  Filson  Toung. 

Real  Captain  Cleveland,  The.     By  Allan  Tea. 

Regilding  the  Crescent.     By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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Short  Story,  The.     By  Barry  Pain. 
Social  History  of  Smoking,  The.  By  G.  L.  Afperson. 
Some  Eccentrics  and  a  Woman.     By  Lewis  Melville. 
Speculative  Dialogues.     By  Lascelles  Abercrombie. 
Stevenson  :  A  Critical  Study.  By  Frank  Swinnerton. 
Stupor  Mundi.     By  Lionel  Allshorn. 
Swinburne  :  A  Critical  Study.     By  Edward  Thomas. 
Synge  :  A  Critical  Study.     By  P.  P.  Howe. 
Tenth  Muse,  The.     By  Edward  Thomas. 
Those  United  States.     By  Arnold  Bennett. 
Thompson.     By  St.  John  Hankin  and  G.  Calderen. 
Vie  de  Boh^me.     By  Orlo  Williams. 
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Above  Your  Heads.     By  Frederick  Niven. 

AsPEi^.N  Papers.  The.     By  Henry  James. 

Bankrupt,  The.     By  Horace  Horsnell. 

Battles  of  Life.     By  Austin  Philips. 

Bur.NT  House,  The.     Py  Christofher  Stone. 

Carnival.     By  Co?npton  Mackenzie. 

Columbine.     By  Viola  Meynell. 

Common  Chord,  The.     By  Phyllis  Bottome. 

Dead  Men's  Bells.     By  Frederick  Niven. 

Debit  Account,  The.     By  Oliver  Onions. 

Deep  Sea.     By  F.  Brett  Toung. 

Duchess  of  Wrexe,  The.     By  Hugh  Walfole. 

Fool's  Tragedy,  The.     By  A.  Scott  Craven. 

Fortitude.     By  Hugh  Walfole. 

GoLiGHTLYS,  The.     By  Laurence  North. 

Hands  Up  !     By  Frederick  Niven. 

House  of  Sands,  The.     By  L,  M.  Watt. 

Impatient  Griselda.     By  Laurence  North. 

Imperfect  Branch,  The.     By  Richard  Lluellyn. 

In    Accordance    with    the    Evidence.     By    Oliver 
Onions. 

Lesson  of  the  Master,  The.     By  Henry  James. 

Lot  Barrow^.     By  Viola  Meynell. 

Marriage  of  Quixote,  The.     By  Donald  Armstrong. 

Modern  Lovers.     By  Viola  Meynell. 
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Old  Mole.     By  Gilbert  Cannan. 

One  Kind  and  Another.     By  Barry  Pain. 

Outward  Appearance,  The.    By  Stanley  F.  Makozver. 

Passionate  Elopement,  The.  By  Com-pton  Mackenzie. 

Peter  Paragon.     By  John  Palmer. 

Porcelain  Lady,  The.     By  Frederick  Niven. 

Questing  Beast,  The.     By  Ivy  Low, 

Record  of  a  Silent  Life,  The.     By  Anna  Preston. 

Round  the  Corner.     By  Gilbert  Cannan. 

Salamander,  The.     By  Owen  Johnson. 

Sanine.     By  Michael  ArtzibasheJ. 

Sea  Hawk,  The.     By  Rafael  Sabatini. 

Sinister  Street.     L     By  Compton  Mackenzie. 

Sinister  Street.     IL     By  Compton  Mackenzie. 

Story  of  Louie,  The.     By  Oliver  Onions. 

Telling  the  Truth.     By  William  Hewlett. 

The  Dark  Tower.     By  E.  Brett  Toung. 

Turn  of  the  Screw,  The.     By  Henry  James. 

Uncle's  Advice.     By  PFilliam  Hewlett. 

Undergrowth.     By  F.  iff  E.  Brett  Toung. 

Underman,  The.     By  Joseph  Clayton. 

White  Webs.     By  Iheo  Douglas. 

Widdershins.     By  Oliver  Onions. 

Wilderness  of  Monkeys,  A.     By  Frederick  Niven. 

Years  of  Plenty.     By  Ivor  Brown. 

Young  Earnest,     By  Gilbert  Cannan. 
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